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I. The Being of God proved from the Frame of 
the material World. 


HE mind of man, by attending to its ow 
conſtitution, and to the ſtate and a 
ances of the world, is naturally led to an 
inquiry concer ning the origin and cauſes of things, 
the proper meaſures of its own conduct, with the 
conſequeuces of them, and to future events, as far 
as it can attain the knowledge of them : that is, to 
an inquiry concerning God and religion, 

When a man, endued with all the vital, ſenſi— 

tive, and intellectual powers which belong to his 
nature, and arrived at the perfect exerciſe of them, 
with a competent knowledge of himtelf, aud the 
various relations and uſes of things about him. 

When, I ſay, he deliberately views the obvious 
face of Nature; when he beholds the vaſt expanſe 
of heaven, the glorious light of the fun, and by it 
a numberieſs multitude of other objects, many of 
which he knows by his ſenſes, his appetites, his 
affections and experience, are in different ways 
uſeful to him and to each other ; reflecting at the 
fame time on his own being, his various powers and 
perceptions, one would think he could ſcarcely 
avoid ſuch inquiries as theſe, 

Whence am I, and by what power produced? 
whence all theſe beings with which I fee myſelf fur- 
rounded ; ? AsT have no other knowledge of my ex- 

3 iſtence, 


13 
iſtence, nor any other way to judge of its duration, 
than by conſcious perception, I muſt conclude, that 
ſome time ago I was not, for I had no conſciouſneſs 
nor perception of any thing. | 

How then is this wonderful tranſition from non- 


exiſtence into being to be accounted for? Is it to be 


attributed to a ſuperior deſigning cauſe; and has 
that ſame mighty intelligent cauſe formed all thoſe 
other beings j perceive, which by their appearances 
ſeem to be related to each other and to me, ſo as to 


make up one intire ſyſtem ? But now that I find my- 
Felf in ſuch a ſituation, what am I to do? 


There are inſtincts in my nature which prompt 
me to various actions and enjoyments: I am fur- 
niſhed with the inſtruments of ſenſation and motion; 
I ſee, and hear, and taſte, and ſmell, and feel; 
J can move the organs of my own body, and by 
them ſome other bodies, merely by an act of my 
own will, or the voluntary exertion of an inward 
felf-determining power. 

I have hunger and thirſt at certain returning ſea- 
ſons, and am readily ſupplied with meat and drink, 
whereby this body is nouriſhed and ſenſibly re- 
freſhed. 

This is common with me to a multitude of living 
things, in different ſhapes, with which the earth is 
ſtored: but J find in myſelf the powers of reaſon, 
and higher affections, whereof theſe inferior crea- 
tures give no diſcovery, which leads me to conclude 
there is a nobler end of my being, and I am capable 
of a greater happineſs, | | 

I can reflect, compare my own perceptions of 
things, and inquire into their origin and tenden- 
cies ; I perceive at firſt view ſome truths, and they 
give me pleaſure; I inveſtigate others by a delibe- 
rate attention to my own ideas, and to their agree- 


ment and relations, ſtill with a growing ſatisfaction. 


I am 


WB 


T am conſcious of liberty, or a freedom of choice, 
and the ideas of right and wrong in action naturally 
occur to me; I muſt therefore be directed in my 
conduct by a _ to that difference. 

I find benevolence to ſenſitive beings, eſpecially 
thoſe of my own kind, naturally ariſe in my- mind, 
together with reverence and | pur to ſuperior 
nature, the ſuppoſed author of my exiſtence and of 
all my enjoyments, which affections, as they are 
reflected on with delightful ſelf-approbation, a more 
excellent enjoyment than any ſenſible object can 
yield, ſo they are accompanied with a deſire to 
pleaſe that ſuperior Being, and be approved by 
him. 

But how ſhall I continue poſſeſſed of exiſtence, 
with all the variety of enjoyment that belongs to it, 
which is ſo very defireable : and ſince experience 
convinces me that the preſent life is frail, and has 
in it a mixture of unhappineſs, what proſpect have I 
of a future ſtate, (for the thoughts of falling again 
into nothing fill my mind with horror) and how ſhall 
I attain to the higheſt perfection I am capable of. 

For it plainly appears that, at leaſt, the nobler 
powers of my nature may admit of a more various 
exerciſe than the preſent, and a further improve- 
ment. All that is poſſible for me to do, as an in- 
telligent agent, whereby I may contribute to my 
own happineſs, and anſwer the end of my being, is 
to follow the guidance of my own reaſon, and what 
nature points to, conſidering the whole of my con- 
ſtitution, and preſerving the juſt ſubordination of its 
lower, to its ſuperior parts : .aud for the continu- 
ance of my being, and what additional felicity I 
may defire to expect, I muſt hope in the fame Su- 
preme Power and goodneſs to which I owe all that 
is now in my — 2 : 

If theſe are the enquiries and' the ſentiments 


which the mind of man, unbiaſſed by any prejudices 
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whether they are or not let anyone judge, who 
carefully attends even to the moſt obyious, appear- 

ances in the human conſtitution) we map. conſider 
whether they are not very becoming us. It is true 
we grow up to the exerciſe of our reaſon gradually: 

The firſt part of life is 'Palleg. over with yery-little 
reflection; the v orld is become familiar to us; we. 
have. learned the uſe of things, and opinions con- 
cerning them, which engage our aſſent and our af- 
fections before we come to that maturity of under- 
ſtanding which is neceſſary to qualify us for a tho- 
rough and rational examination But neither the 
familiarity contracted with our own exiſtence and 
the world, (we cannot but be ſenſible that our 
knowledge of both. is, of 'np_ Jong ſtanding) nor any. 
prejudice we may have Teceived i in a childiſh imma- 
ture ſtate ſhould divert us, when we have attained | 
to the full uſe of our reaſon, from attending. ſuch 1 
important inqui ies, Which the leaſt ſelf. reflection | 
will thew: to be every. way, worthy of men, whether 
our inquiries will rationally | end in religion, founded 


on.the; belief of a Deity, , is what Jam now to con- 1 
£, 
fider.. This, however, ſeems to be the plaineſt "$ 
and molt natur al way of attaining fatisfaCtion ; in that * 
great point; for by the Deny we mean the power- 1 
ful, wiſe, and good parent of mankind, the maker, - © 


pr eſerd er, and ruler of the world, and how ſhall we 
know him but by the characters of his per fections 
ſtamped upon his works. 5 
It is certain, the belief. of a Deity has gener ally © If 
obtained among mankind, excepting the objects of J 
the; minds immediate intuition and of ſenſe, con- 
cerning which there can be no diſpute,; excepting 
theſe, I'fay, perhaps there is not any one point to 
which men have more univer ſally gi ven an explicit 
allent than the being of God. Ins is thought by 
tome to IN a ſtrong prejumption in its favour ; 5 
they 
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they alledge, nothirg but the clear irrefragable evi - 
dence of truth could have induced all nations of the 
world to agree in it. As to vulgar opinions ac- 
knowled;ed to be erroneous in other points, ſuch 
as the magnitude and diſtance of the heavenly bo- 
dies, tlie caſe is very different; for there the error 
plainly arites from inattention, and forming a judg— 
ment too haſtily upon the report of ſenſe, concern- 
ing app arances which it cannot examine. But in 
ſuch a point of ſpeculation. as; the. exiſtence of the 
Deity, ro.\the knowledge of which we are led by 
our own- moſt obvious refleqions, and which the 
more it is attended to, the more firmly it is be- 
lieved ; an uniform agreement ſeems to proceed 
from the voice of Nature, or God himſelf ſpeaking 
intellivibly. to» every nation by his works+ There 
is, undqubteely, in the human miad, a knowledge 
of things which are not the objects of ſenſe; nay in 
many inſtanees reaſon corrects ſenſe, and diſcovers 
its miſtakes : indeed the greateſt«certainty we have 
is in the clear perception of an agreement between 
our own abſtract ideas; fo that a concurring per- 
ſuaſion concerning propolitions formed of ſuch ideas, 


and concerni: g rational deductions from them, has 
the beſt appearance of being founded on truth, be- 
I cauſe in them men are leaſt obnoxious to deception, 


There have been however ſome, very few of 


mankind in compariſon, who have profeſſedly de- 
ied the being of God, and pretended to account 
Wor the formation of the world, and all the phæno- 


nena of nature, without him Theſe men ridicule 
ne common - belief as ſuperſtitious, proce2ding 
vaolly from ignorance of - cauſes, political fiction, 
uſtomary tradition, or the paſſion oi fear, which 
ften produces groundleſs imaginations... I may 
fter ward have occaſion to exanmme theſe pretences: 
n the mean time, without reſting this fri principle 
fall religion on the preſumption in its favour, 
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taken from the general conſent of mankind, or any 
other preſumptions however ſtrong, I ſhall proceed 
directly to eſtabliſh it by clear evidence of reaſon, in 
the method which appears to me the moſt ſimple and 
natural, 

 Abernethy, vol. i. p. 1—8. 
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II. An Ode to Fehovah. 


By Sir RIcHARD BLACKMORE. 


| 

| Hus, O ye Heavens, ye conſtellations hear, 
And thou attentive Earth give ear: 

Whirlwinds be gone, aſleep ye tempeſts lie, 
Nor let ye gloomy clouds that float on high 
Your . bellow, or your lightnings fly: 
And thou, O ocean, peace command, 

Let all thy liſt'ning waves erected ſtand 
In chryſtal heaps, as when the ſplitting tide 
Sav'd threaten'd Jacob from Egyptian pride: 
Be each extended vale, and riſing hill, 

As midnight huſh'd, and as the deſert ſtill, 
Whilſt I of Seraphs emulous, rehearſe 
Almighty wonders in extatic verſe. 


II. 
Hail independent, perfect excellence 
Of pure immortal light, abyſs immenſe ! 
This, and the orbs around on thee depend, 
From thee they came, in thee they end ; 
Thou, Lord of Lords, thou King of Kings, 
Bleſt ſource whence all dominion ſprings, 
With glory art adorn'd, and for defence, 
Begut with dread omnipotence, 
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Eternal, mighty, cauſeleſs God! 

Heav'n is thy court, and Bliſs is thy abode; 
Nor can thy being but unchaug'd endure, 
From thy own nature's ſelf- preſerving power: 
While the vaſt worlds that roll in air, 

And all the various equipage they bear, 

Unable beings, are upheld by thee, | 

And as thou pleaſeſt are, or ceaſe to be. 


III. 
Above the regions of etherial ſpace, 
And far extended frontier of the ſkies, 
Beyond the out- lines of wide Nature's face, 
Where void, not yet inclos'd, uncultivated lies, 
ehovah, thy eternal throne, 
Vith unprecarious brightneſs ever ſhone, 
Rais'd by {kill and energy divine, 
From thy rich unfathomable mine, | 
Whoſe womb contains, without decay, 
Exhauſtleſs veins of light, and glittering ſeeds of day; 
A throne whoſe radiance cannot fade, 
Of uncreated beams, and gems immortal made. 
Pillars of vaſt interminable ſize, 
Such, none but hands omniporent can rear, 
Which to a height inſuperable riſe, 
This mighty weight of glory bear; 
Pillars of adamant, tranſcendent bright, 
With blazing heads of fine celeſtial gold, 
Inwreath'd in rays of ſpiral light, 
Which Saints with dazzled eyes and ſlanting view 
behold : 
Here thou, Great King, has always fate. 
Awful, in bliſsful robes of ſtate ; 
Whence trains, divine profuſion, all below, 
Of long unmeaſurable glory flow, 
Compleatly filling every place, 
And far outſtretching all imaginary ſpace. 
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IV. 

Collected in reſiſtleſs might, 

With Majeſty's bright enſigns crown'd, 
Here didſt thou reign, e er time began its flight 

Or orbs ſet out to run their round. 
Nothing, Supreme, eternal King, 3 
Father of life, of love, exhauſtleſs ſpring, : 
Nothing could e&er thy happy ſtate moleſt, 
Which ne'er grows leſs, or is increaſt; 
Fixt on thy ſacred throne, thou didſt poſſeſs 
An all ſufficient, plenitude of bliſs, 
And didſt unnumber'd ages paſt employ, 
-W hilt thou in full delight didſt thy bleſt ſelf enjoy, 
Till thou thy goodneſs to diſplay, 

Beings of various order didſt create; 
To whom thy bounty might convey 

Felicity, and not thy own abate. 
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The unfrequented provinces of night, 
By hoſtile motion never yet annoy'd, 
Nor yet diſcover* by far trav'lling light, 
Profound tranquillity enjoy'd. 
Thro' the void regions of diffuſive ſpace, 
Unfruitful Solitude ſecurely reign'd; 
No track appear'd on Deſolation's face, 
And Silence, undiſturb'd, her peaceful throne 
maintain'd ; 
Till troops of matter all unknown before, 
New rais'd by High-creating Power, 
Unregimented, raw, undiſciplin'd, 
Receiv*d the great command to move, 
Ard to inteſtine feuds inclin'd, 
Fiercely for conqueſt with each other ſtrove. 
Confuſion, rife, diſcordant noiſe, 
And horrid Cproar's hateful voice 


Vex 
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Vex the dark regions of the deep, | 
Where ancient Night her loneful court did keep, 
And where unactive Shade extended lay aſleep. 


VI. 

Thou neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent God, 

With one divine pacific ſmile, 
With one Almighty nod, | 

Didit all this fierce contention reconcile. 
Obedient to the word divine, 
In friendly leagues the new allies combine ; 
Jo their reſpective taſks they all repair, 
The mighty fabrick of the world to rear, 
Of Providence ſupreme, :h* intended theatre. 
The lighter parts at thy command disjoin'd, 
Leave the dull earth, and ponderous dregs behind ; 
*T was thou didſt give ?em wings, and bid 'em riſe, 
Refin'd materials for the ſkies. 
Aloft the etherial rudiments aſcend, 

Around tl? immenſe expanſion hung, 
The ſpheres their vaſt circumference extend, 

And tune themſelves preluding to their laſting 

long. 

At thy command th? unfetter'd light, 
Emerging from the dark abyſs of night, 
At the appointed rendevouz on high, 
Muſter'd its ſhining legions in the ſky : 
TY aſſembled beams themſelves diſpoſe, 

In glorious ranks, as thou hadſt order giv'n, 
And with their ſep'rate lines compoſe 

All the bright ſquadrons of the Hott of Heav'n. 


VII. 
Thou didſt extend the waving fields of air, 
And dreſs the magazines of meteors there. 
How does thy chemiſtry divine, 


In full perfection ſhine 
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Thro' the low regions of the atmoſphere, 
Thy vaſt elabratory, where 
Z&rial furnaces thy curious works prepare? 
From flowers and plants beneath exhaling ſteams, 
Perſuaded by the ſun's infinuating beams, 
Forget their centre, and forſake their place, 
And mount to fill the liquid ſpace : 
Then by thy cool alembicks chill'd, 
They ſoon regain their weight, ar.d are in drops 
diſtill'd; 

In drops of healing virtue, which revive 
The thirſty earth, and make faint nature thrive: 
The compoſitions for thy works of fire, 
Digeſted here maturity acquire; 
Thunder and lightning, thy arcana here 
Concocted ring, or flame around the air. 
The hov'ring ow deſcends at thy command, 
And ſpreads its downy fleeces o'er the land : 
Tempeſtuous ſhow*rs of ruſhing hail 

Pour'd from the cryſtal quarries of the ſky, 
The earth's unguarded face aſſail, 

And on the wounds they make, they weeping lie. 


VIII. 
Thou Power Divine, and wiſdom to diſplay, 
The deep foundations of the earth didſt lay; 
The beauteous ſtructure frame with artful care, 
And weigh the pond'rous maſs, and hang the pile 
in air, 
Th” unſhaken pillars which ſuſtain it, ſtand 
Fixt on no baſe but thy upholding hand : 
Thou ſpak'ſt th? aſpiring hills appear'd, 
Their everlaſting heads the mountains rear'd, 
The rocks of vaſt unmeaſur'd ſize, 
Obey th * word, and ſprung amidſt the 
ies: ä 
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The humble vallies now ſubſide, 

And with their wealth upbraid the fruitleſs moun- 
tain's pride, 

The ſtarting ſtreams begin their race, 

And with their winding arms the flow'ry mead 

embrace. 

Now birds for flight their untry*d wings diſplay, 

Beat thro” zcial waves, and cut the liquid way. 

The flocks adorn'd the hills, the herds the mead, 

The bellowing bull — at their head. | 

The woods with various beaſts were ſtor'd, 

Where uncontroul'd their yellow lord 5 

Slept in his den, or thro” the foreſt roar'd. 

The mighty whale rolls in his weedy court, 

While — trains around their monarch ſport. 

More energy, and more amazing art, 

In man at laſt thou didſt exert; 

Thy God: like- creature deſtin'd to command 

The ſpacious empires of the ſea and land; 

Thy wide creation then review'd, 

Pleas'd with thy works, thou didſt pronounce them 
good, 


IX. 
Ihen let the num'rous actors, which appear 
In all the ſcenes of this bright theatre, 
Rivals conſpire to ſpread thy fame, 
And thro' thy liſt'ning worlds thy mighty deeds 
proclaim: 
And thou my Muſe, ſtretch thy ambitious wing 
Swift from beneath, as rays reflected, ſpring, 
And raviſh'd thy Great Author's praiſes ſing; 
Ardent exert thy utmoſt vigour, ſtrain 
Thy vocal nerves, and ſpend thy tuneful vein ; 
T hro? all the ſpheres and orbs that hang around, 
Thro? frontier chryſtal hills, that Nature bound, 
Where e' er thin air, or ether are diſplay'd, 
And far as ſounding accents are convey'd, 
Fir'd 


Ga 
F ir' g with a Liered, pure, impulſive flame 
Erd bleſt Religion- s altars ſprung, proclaim 


Th Almighty's fruitful e and propagate, 5. 
fame. f | | iP 
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III. of the 1 e and Growth of A imals. 


E T us proceed in the next place to ſurvey new 
wonders, All the animals of the Creation, as 
well as the plants, have their original nouriſhment 
from theſe {Mmple materials, earth and water. For 
all the animal beings which do not live upon other 
animals, or the produce of them, take ſome of the 
vegetables for their food; and thus the brutes of 
prey are originally indebted to the plants and herbs 
1. e. to the earth for their ſupport, and their dr ink 
is the watery element That all fleth+is graſs, is 
true in the literal, as well as the metaphorical ſenſe, 
Does the lion eat the fleſh of the lamb ?- Doth the 
lamb ſuck the milk of the ewe? But the ewe is 
nouriſhed by the graſs of the field. Does the kite 
devour the chicken, and the chicken the little cater- 
pillars, or infects of the ſpring? But theſe inſects 
are ever feeding on the tender plants, and the green 
products of the ground. The earth, moiſtned with 
water, is the comm-n nurſe of all: even the fiſhes 
of the ſea are nouziſhed with ſome green vegetables 
that ſpring up there, or by preying on leſſer fiſhes 
which feed on theſe vegetables. 
But let us give our meditations a looſe on this 
entertaining ſubject, and we ſhall find numerous. 
intances of wonder in this ſcene of Divine con- 


trivance, 7 
What very different animals are nour iſhed: by _ 

ſame vegetable food! The ſelf-ſame herbage, o 
fr wick 


( 23) 
fruits of the earth, by the divine laws of Nature 
and Providence, are converted into animated bodies 
of very diſtinct kinds. Could you imagine that half 
the fowls of the air, as different as they are, from 
the crow to the tit-mouſe, ſhould derive their fleſli 
and blood from the productions of the ſame tree, 
where the {wine watches under the boughs of it, 
and is nouriſhed by the droppings of the fruit? Nor 
need I ſtay to take notice what numerous inſects find 
their neſts and their food all the ſummer ſeaſon 
from the fame apples or apricots, plumbs or cher- 

jes, which feed hogs and crows, and a hundred 
| all birds. Would you think chat the black and 
the brindled kine, with the horſes both grey and 
bay, ſhould clothe themſelves with their hairy ſkins, 
of ſo various colours, out of, the-ſame green paſture 
where the ſheep feeds, and covers himſelf with his 
white and. woolly fleece? And at tlie ſame time the 
gooſe is cropping part of the graſs to nouriſh its 
own fleſh; and to array itſelf with, down and fea- 
thers.. Strange and ſtupendous texture of the- 
bodies of theſe creatures, that ſhould convert the 
common green herbage of the field into their dif. 
ferent natures, and their more different clothing ! 
But this leads me to another remark. 

What exceeding great diverſity is found in the 
ſeveral parts, limbs, and coverings, even of the 
ſame creature! An animated body is made up of 
fleth and blood, bones and membranes, long hollow 
tubes, with a variety of liquors contained in them, 
together, with many ſtrings and tendons, and a thou- 
laud » -other- things which eſcape the naked ſight, 
and for which anatomy has hardly found a name: 
Yet the very fame food is, by the wondrous {kill 
and appointment of the God of Nature, formed into 
all theſe amazing differences. Let us take an ox to 
picces, and ſurvey the wondrous compoſition.” Be. 
tides the fleth of this huge living ſtructure, and the 


Law bones 
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bones on which it is built, what variety of tender 
coats and humours belong to that admirable organ 
the eye? How ſolid and hard are the teeth which 

ind the food? How firm the general ligaments 
that tie the joints of that creature together? What 
horny hoofs are his ſupport, and with what different 
ſort of horny weapons has Nature furniſhed his 
forehead? Yet they are all framed of the ſame 
graſſy materials: The calf grazes upon the verdant 
paſture, and all its limbs and powers grow up out of 
the food to the ſize and firmneſs of an ox. Can it 
be ſuppoſed that all theſe corpuſcles, of which the 
ſeveral inward and outward parts of the brute are 
compoſed, are actually found in their different and 
proper forms in the vegetabie food ? Does every 
ſpire of graſs actually contain the ſpecifick parts of 
the horn and the hoof, the teeth and the tendons, 
the glands and membranes, the humours and coats of 
the eye, the liquids and ſolids, with all their innu- 
merable varieties in their proper diſtin&t forms? 
This is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppoſition and vain phi- 
loſophy. No, it is the wiſdom of the God of Na- 
ture that diſtributes this uniform food into the 
ſeveral parts of the animal by his appointed laws, 
and gives proper nouriſhment to each of them. 

If the food of which one ſingle animal partakes be 
never ſo various and different, yet the fame laws of 
motion, which God has ordained in the animal 
world, convert them all to the ſame purpoſes of 
nouriſhment for that creature. Behold the little 
bee gathering its honey from a thouſand flowers, 
and laying up the precious ſtore for its winter food. 
Mark how the crow preys upon a carcaſs, anon it 
crops a cherry from the tree; and both are changed 
into the fleſh and feathers of a crow. Obſerve the 
kine in the meadows feeding on a hundred variety 
of herbs and flowers, yet all the different parts of 


their bodies are nouriſhed thereby in a proper man- 
| ner: 


En 


ner: Every flower in the field is made uſe of to 
increaſe the fleſh of the heifer, and to make beef 
for men: and out of all theſe varieties there is a 
noble milky juice flowing to the udder, which pro- 
vides nouriſhment for young children. 


So near a-kin is man the lord of the creation, in 


2 reſpect of his body, to the brutes that are his ſlaves, 
that the very ſame food will compoſe the fleſh of 
both of taem, and make them grow up to their ap- 
pointed ſtature. This is evident, beyond doubt, 
in daily and everlaſting experiments. The ſame 
bread- corn which we eat at our tables will give rich 
= ſupport to ſparrows and pigeons, to the turkey and 
the duck, and all the fowls of the yard: The mouſe 
2 ſteals it, and feeds on it in his dark retirenents, 
while the hog in the ſty, and the horſe in the 
7 manger, would be glad to partake. When the 
poor cottager has nurſed up a couple of geeſe, the 


fox ſeizes one of them for the ſupport of her cubs, 
and perhaps the table of the landlord is furniſhed 
with the other to regale his friends: Nor is it an 


YZ uncommon thing to ſee the favourite lap-dog fed 


out of the ſame bowl of milk which is prepared for 


43 the heir of a wealthy family, but which Nature had 


originally deligned to nouriſh a calf, The ſame 


; milky material will make calves, lap-dogs, and hu- 
man bodies. 


How various are our diſhes at an entertainment? 


how has luxury even tired itſelf in the invention of 
YZ meats and drinks in an exceſſive and endleſs variety? 
vet when they pafs into the common boiler of the 
ſtomach, and are carried thence through the in- 
teſtines, there is a white juice ſtrained out of the 
Iſtrange mixture called chyle, which from the lacteal 
Fvcllels is conveyed into the blood, and by the laws 
of nature is converted into the ſame crimſon liquor. 


his being diſtributed through all the body by the 


Erteries, is further ſtrained again through the proper 


veſſels, 
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veſſels, and becomes the ſpring of nouriſhment to 
every different part of the animal. Thus the God 
of Nature has ordained, that how diverſe ſoever our 
meats are,, they fhall firſt be reduced to a uniform 
milky liquid, that by new contrivances and Divine 
art it may be again diverſified into fleſh and bones, 
nerves and membranes. 

How conſpicuous, and yet how ine are the 
operations of Divine Wiſdom in this ſingle inſtance 
of nouriſhment ! But it is no wonder that x God 
who could create ſuch aſtoniſhing aud exquiſite 

ieces of machinery as plants and animals, could 
preſcribe ſuch laws to matter and motion as to nou— 
riſh and preſerve the individuals, as well as to pro- 
pagate the ſpecies through all ages to the end of 
time. 


<p> io ntfe ied dont ne nie endoderm denier of 


IV. A Philoſophical Contemplation on the 
Changes of Matter. 


P Erhaps it may not be amiſs to follow a track of 
pleaſing amuſement, which by a very eaſy and 
natural inference ariſes from the ſubject in hand, 
and which was very happily repreſented in a late 
converſation among ſome of the great and the wiſe, 
Theron, a man of wealth and figure, but unac- 
quainted with philoſophic ſcience, fat in the midſt 
of his friends, of both ſexes, in a ſtately room, 
with rich variety of furniture. 

Among other conv erfation, Theron was com- 
plaining, that he had heard it often ſaid how much 
we were indebted to the country and the plough ; 
but for his part he knew no obligation that we had 
to the lower rank of mankind, whoſe life is taken 
up in the fields, the woods, and the meadows, but 

that 
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that they paid their rents well, that the gentlemen 
might live at their eaſe. Crito was pleaſed to ſeize 
the occaſion, and entertained the gay audience with 
a ſurpriſing lecture of philoſophy. | | 
Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an advocate 
for the peaſant, and I can draw up a long account 
of particulars, for which you are indebted to the 
field and the foreſt, and to the men that cultivate 
the ground, and are engaged in rural buſineſs. 
Look around you on all the elegant furniture of the 
room, ſurvey your own cloathing, caſt your eyes 
on all the ſplendid array of Therina and Perſis, and 
the other ladies near them, and you will find, that, 
except a few glittering ſtones, and a little gold and 
ſilver which was dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
you can ſcarce ſee any thing that was not once 
growing green upon the ground, through the va- 
rious labours of the planter and the plowman. 
W hence came the floor you tread on, part whereof 
is inlaid with wood of different colours? Whence 
theſe fair pannels of wainſcot, and the corniſh that 
encompaſſes and adorns the room? Whente this 
lofty roof of cedar, and the carved ornaments of it ? 
Are they not all the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? 
Were not theſe once the verdant ſtandards of the 
grove or the mountain? What are your hangings 
of gay tapeſtry ? are they not owing to the fleece of 
the ſheep which borrowed their nouriſhment from 
the graſs of the meadows? Thus the finery of your 
parlour once was graſs ; and ſhould you favour me 
with a turn into your bed-chamber, I could thew 
you that the curtains and the linen, and the coſtly 
coverings where you take your nightly repoſe, was 
ſome years ago all growing in the field. 
But I need not retire from the room where we 
are ſeated, to give you abundant diſcoveries of this 


truth. Is not the hair of camels a part of the ma 


terials which compoſe thoſe rich curtains which 
| hang 
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hang down by the window, and the eaſy chairs 
which accommodate your friends? and if you think 
a little, you will find that camels, with their hair, 
were made of prafs, as well as the ſheep and their 
wool. I confeſs the chimney and the coals, with 
the implements of the hearth, the braſs and iron, 
were dug out of the ground from their beds of dif- 
ferent kinds, and yon muſt go below the ſurface of 
the earth to fetch them. But what think you of 
thoſe nice tables of Moſaic work? they confeſs the 
foreſt their parent. What are the books which lie 
in the window, and the little implements of paper 
and wax, pens and wafers, which I preſume may 
be found in the eſcrutore? And may I not add to 
thefe, that mch of wax candle, which ſtands ready 
to ſeal a letter, or perhaps to light a pipe? 

You muſt grant they have all the ſame original, 
they were once mere vegetables. Paper and books 
owe their being to the tatters of linen, which was 
woven of the threads of flax and hemp : the paſte- 
board covers are compoſed of paper, and the leather 
is the ſkin of the calf that drew its life and ſuſte- 
nance from the meadows. The pen that you write 
with was plucked from the wings of the gooſe, 
which lives upon the graſs of the common: The 
mkhorn was borrowed from the front of the grazing 
ox ; the wafer is made of the paſte: of bread corn ; 
the ſealing-wax is ſaid to be formed chiefly of the 
zum of a tree, and the wax for the candle is origi- 
nally plandered from the bee, who ſtole it out of a 
thonſand flowers. | | 45 

Permit me, ladies, faid the philoſopher, to men- 
tion your. dreſs; too nice a ſubject indeed for a 
ſcholar to pretend any ſkill in it: But I perſuade 
myſelf your candour will not reſent my naming the 
rich materials, ſince I leave thoſe more important 
points, the faſhion and the air, to be decided en- 
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Iherina by thoſe ornaments of fine 
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tirely by your ſuperior {kill. Shall I inquire then, 
who gave Perſis the ſilken habit which the wears? 
Did the not borrow it from the worm that ſpun 
thoſe ſhining threads? And whence did the worm 
borrow it but from the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
which was planted and nouriſhed for this purpoſe 
by the country ſwain? May I alk again, how came 

, which the 
is pleaſed to appear in, and the coſtly lace of Flan- 
ders that ſurrounds it? Was it not all made of the 
{talks of flax that grew up in the field like other ve- 
getables? And are not the fineſt of your mullins 
owing to the Indian cotton tree? Nor can you tell 
me, Theron, one upper garment you have, whether 
coat, cloak, or night-g»wn, from your ſhoulders 
to your very feet, as rich and as new as you think 
it, which the ſheep or the poor ſilk-worm had not 
worn before you. It is certain, the beaver bore 
your hat on his ſkin ; that ſoft fur was his covering 
before it was yours ; and the materials of your very 
ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of them, 
covered the calf or the heifer, before they were put 
on your feet; all this was graſs at firſt, for we have 
ſeen that all the animal world owes its being to 
vegetables. 

The company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurprized, and 
thought they had been led into Fairy land ; they 
imagined themſelves decoyed into the midſt of in- 
chantments, while their fancy roved through all 
theſe transformations : Yet the diſcourſe ſeemed to 
carry ſuch evidence and conviction with it, that 
though they retained their wonder, they could not 
with-hold their aflent. 

When Crito had given them leave to muſe a 
little, he took up the argument again, Give me 
leave Madam, ſaid he to Therina, without offence, 
to lead you into further wonders. You have ſeen 


that the furniture of the place where we are, as 
C 2 weh 
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well as the precious attire in which you are dreſt, 
were lately the productions, and the ornaments of 
the foreſt, the meadow or the garden. But conld 
you forgive me, Madam, if I ſhould attempt to 
perſuade you, that that beautiful body of yours, 
thoſe features and thoſe limbs, were once growing 
alſo in the fields and the meadows? I ſee, lady, 
you are a little ſhocked and ſurprized at the thought. 
I confeſs the ideas and ſentiments of philoſophy are 
not always ſo courtly and fo favourable to human 
nature as to be addreſſed to the tender fex : But 
pardon me, Therina, if I inquire : Was not your 
infancy nurſed with milk and bread-corn ? Have 
you not been fed with wheat, though it was of the 
fineſt kind? and your drink, what has it been but 
either the infuſion of barley, or the juice of the 

ape, or for variety, perhaps the cyder-grove has 
upplied you? The fleſh with which you have been 
nouriſhed to fuch a well-proportioned ſtature be- 
longed to four-footed animals, or to the fowls of 


the air; and each of theſe have either been fed with 


corn or graſs: Whence then, Madam, has your 
own body been ſupported, and what do you think 


it is made of? 
But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to my- 


'Felf. Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, owe them- 


ſelves entirely to the animal or vegetable food, to 
the roots or the ſtalks, to the leaves or the fruit of 
plants, or to the fleſh of brute creatures which 
have paſſed throngh my mouth for theſe fifty years, 
or the-mouths of my parents before me: I his hand 
would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, my 
arms had been dry bones, and my trunk and ribs 
the ſtatue of death, had they not all received per- 


petual recruits from the field. Theſe lips which 


now addreſs you are of the ſame materials, and 


they were once growing like the graſs of the earth. 
F call mine now, did belong 


This very fleſh which 
ly, 


66 

to the ſheep or the ox, before it was a part of me; 
and it ſerved to cloath their bones before it covered 
mine. You know, Theron, you are a gentleman 
who delight in rural ſports when you refide at your 
CS Rat, and you love to feaſt on the game 
that you have purſued. Did you ever ſuppoſe that 
any part of yourſelf was once hurried through the 
air in the breaſt of a frighted partridge, which 
came before night into your net ? or that any piece 
of you was ever driven through the fieles before the 
full-mouthed hounds, on the legs of a hunted hare, 
which was the next day prepared for your table? 
Had you ever ſo ſtrange a thought as this is? And 
car. you believe it now? or upon a ſurvey of my 
argument, can you tell how ro deny it? And whar 
are hares and partridges made of but growing herb- 
age or ſhattered corn. 

It is true, you have ſometimes taſted of fiſh, 
either from the ſea or the rivers, but even theſe in 
their original alſo are a ſort of graſs ; they have 
been fed partly by ſea-weeds, as partly by leſſer 
fiſn which they have devoured, whoſe prime and 
natural nouriſhment was from ſome vegetable mat- 
ter in the watry world. In ſhort, Sir, I am free 
to declare, that whether I have eaten cheeſe or 
butter, bread or milk ; whether I have fed on the 
ox or the ſheep, or the fowls of the air, or the fiſh 
of the ſea, I am certain that this body, and theſe 
limbs of mine, even to my teeth and nails, and the 
hairs of my head, are all borrowed originally from 
the vegetable creation. Every thing of me that is 
not a thinking power, that is not mind or ſpirit, 
was once growing like graſs on the ground, or was 
made of the roots which ſupported ſome green 
herbage. 

And now, Theron, what think you of all theſe 
paradoxes? which of them do you cavil at? which 
leaves you room for doubt or queſtion ? Js not phi- 
: C 3 loſophy 
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loſophy an entertaining ſtudy, that teaches us our 
original, and theſe aſtoniſhing operations of Divine 
witdom and providence ? But it teaches us alſo to 
have humble thoughts of ourſelves, and to remem- 
ber whence we came. 

Theron, to conclude the diſcourſe, confeſſed his 
ſurprize and conviction ; he acknowledged the juſtice 
of Crito's whole argument, gave him hearty thanks 
for his inſtructive lecture, and reſolved to remem- 
ber theſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of Na- 
ture, and the adorable wiſdom of God his maker : 
Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the range and 
unſuſpected dependance of man on all the meaner 
parts of the creation. I am convinced that pride 
was never made for man, when I fee how much 
a-kin his body is to the fowls of the air and brutes 
of the earth: And I think, ſaid he, I am more in- 
debted to my tenants than ever I could have ima. 

ined ; nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful eye again on 
No azier and the farmer, ſince this fleſh and blood 
of mine, as well as the furniture of my houſe, and 
the cloaths I wear, were once gi owing in the fields 
or the woods under their care or cultivation ; and I 
find I am nearer a- kin to them, ſince this ſelf of mine, 


Vith all the finery that covers it, was made originally 


of the ſame materials with them and their coarſer 
COVErIngs. 
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V. Fire, Air, Earth, and Sea, fra i Ye the 
Lord, 


Dr. WATT S's Lyrics. 


| 
| TH, thou great foot-ſtool of our God 
Who reigas on high; thou fruitful ſource 
Of all our CAT life and food, 
Our houſe, our parent, -and our nurſe, 
Mighty ſtage of mortal {cencs, 
Dreſt with ſtrong and gay machines, 
Hung with golden lamps around, 
And flow' ry carpets ſpread the ground. 
Thou bulky globe, prodigious maſs, 
That hangs unpillar'd in an empty ſpace, 
While thy unwieldy weight reſts on the feeble air, 
Bleſs that Almighty word that ſix'd and holds thee 
there, 


IT. 

Fire, thou ſwift herald of his face, 

Whoſe glorious rage at his command, 

Levels a palace with the ſand, 
Blending the lofty ſpires in ruin wich the baſe, 
Ye heav'nly flames that ſinge the air, 

Artillery of a jealous God.— 
Bright arrows that his ſounding quivers bear, 

Jo ſcatter deaths abroad. 
Lightnings, adore the Sovereign arm that flings 
His vengeance, and your fires, upon the heads of 


Kings. 
III. 
Thou vital element, the air, 
W hofe boundleſs magazines of breath 


C 4 Our 


That form this noble univerſe : 
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Our fainting flame of life repair, 
And ſave the bubble, man, from the cold arms of 
death: 
And ye whoſe vital moiſture yields 
Life's purple ſtream, and freſh ſupply 
Sweet waters, wand”ring thro” the flow'ry fields, 
Or dropping from the iky ; 
Confeſs the Power whoſe all-ſufficient name, 
Nor needs your aid to build, or to fupport our 


frame. 


| IV. 

Now the rude air, with noiſy force, 
Beats up and ſwells the angry ſea, 
They join to make our lives a prey, 
And ſweep the ſailor's hopes away, 

Vain hopes, to reach their kindred and the ſhores ! | 
Lo, the wild ſeas and ſurging waves, 

Gape hideous in a thouſand praves ; 


Be {till ye floods, and know your bounds of fand, 


Ye ſtorms adore your Maſter's hand, 
The winds are in his fiſt, the waves at his command. 


V. 
From the eternal emptineſs, | 
His fruitful word by ſecret ſprings 
Drew the whole harmony of things, 


Old Nothing knew his pow” rful hand, 
Scarce had he ſpoke his full command, 
Fire, Air, and Earth, and Sea, heard the creating 
* _ - | 
And leapt from empty Nothing to this beauteous 
All, | 


And itil they dance, and till obey, 


1 he oi ders they receiy'd che great Creation day. 
VI. On 
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VI. On the Importance and Certainty of Moral 
Philoſophy. 


Orality being nothing elſe but the knowledge 

and practice of theſe things that concern man 
as a moral agent, a being ye Soy with under- 
ſtanding, and liberty of choice, capable of acting in 
a reaſonable manner, that is, in a manner ſuitable 
to the dignity of his nature, and his rank and ſtation 
in the univerſe, and thereby contributing to his 
own happineſs, and that of his fellow-creatures, 
cannot, from this general idea of it, be ſuppoſed to 
be an idle or intricate ſpeculation, a mere amuſe- 
ment of the mind, of little or no uſe in life, pre- 
ſenting us only with ingenious hypotheſes, and 
ſpacious conjectures, and better fitted to engage a 
man in endleſs doubts and perplexities, than to 
ſettle him in a ſtate of ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction. 
On the contrary, morality is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to all mankind, lies level to the apprehenſions 
of the weakeſt minds, that are but ſincere and well- 
diſpoſed, and is attended with all the certainty that 
any impartial and conſiderate perſon can deſire. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to all mankind. If 
there be any thing that deſerves the name of im- 
portance, if it be not a thing indifferent in what 
ſtate of mind, and condition of life a man finds him- 
ſelf, whether his being is a pleaſure or a burthen to 
him, his faculties are uſed or not uſed, employed 
right or wrong, whether he enjoys life or ſuffers it, 
is in favour with his Maker, and with himſelf, and 
approved by other intelligent beings, or at war 
with the whole world; if there be a difference in 
theſe things, the importance of morality, which 
inſtructs us to obſerve this difference, and to con- 
duct ourſelves by it, muſt be undeniable, 
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The importance of morality is juſt the ſame as 
that of happineſs, with which it hath an immediate 
and neceflary connexion. All men deſire happineſs, 
the inclination ſticks cloſe, and is never to be put 
off. And, in general, they are not wrong in their 

notion of happineſs, apprehending it to be a ſtate 
which hath no good wanting to it, no evil mingled 
with it ; and the nearer any ſtate approaches this 
idea of perfection, the happier it is; but when they 
come to particulars, as they muſt do, in order to 
act rationally and conſiſtently, they are extremely 
divided. Now the deſign of morality is to unite 
the diſtracted opinions of mavkind in one uniform 
invariable idea of happineſs, to lead them to the 
enjoyments in which it is to be found, and to direct 
to the means for the attainment of it ; their intereſt 
both in the preſent. and future ſtate of their exiſt- 
ence depends upon it: Without ſome obſervation 
of its rules there could be no ſociety, or none but 
what was worſe than ſolitude ; virtue is the cement 
that makes the union, in greater or leſſer combina- 
tions, from a community conſiſting of many millions, 
down to a friendſhip between two ſingle perſons, 
delightful and laſting ; and it ſupplies the ſweeteſt 
pleaſures, and moſt exalted entertainments of re- 
tired life. In the conduct of his actions, the wiſe 
man, rejecting fancy and paſſion, and example, 
fetches all his meaſures from hence. It was this led 
Monſieur Rapin to conjecture, that the dæmon of 
Socrates was nothing elſe than his knowledge of 
morality, an habitual prudence, which he had 
gained by his experience of things, and his reflec- 
tions on their events, in which he was ſeldom miſ- 
taken This character of his prudence is confirmed 
by Xenophon, who ſaith in praiſe of it, that he 
never erred in his judgment of what he was to 
I chooſe or reject, and needed not any one's aſſiſtance 
* . herein, being ſelf-ſufficient in this ſort of know- 
q ledge, 
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ledge. Had the poet carried the ſame juſtneſs of 
thinking into every part of the, doctrine of morals 
that he diſcovers in ſome parts of it, and ated up 
to the account he gives of him ſelf, none of the phi- 
loſophers, not even Socrates himſelf, would have 
ſurpaſſed him. Horace, lib. I. epiſt 1. 

If you believe him, the inquiry, what is true and 
decent in manners, took him up intirely—he was 
an inſeparable follower of virtue—impatient of 
every thing that interrupted him in the purſuit of 
that which is alike uſeful to the poor and the rich, 
and not to be neglected without equal danger to the 
young and the old, —and reſolved that this ſhould 
be the rule of his life, and the ſource of his jovs, — 
whatever diſtemper the mind labours under, here 
is the cure; only liſten to the inſtructions of virtue, 
and you will quickly find an alteration. 

The practical part is undoubtedly the chief thing 
to be regarded, but not the only one. If the the- 
ory, without the practice, be like the advantage of 
eyes to one who hath no active powers to be guided 
by them, or is too indolent to make uſe of them; 
the practice without the theory, may too juſtly be 
compared to the ſtrength and vigour of a blind man, 
which for want of ſight to direct them, cannot be 
ſo uſefully e either for his own, or the 
benefit of mankind. The conduct muſt neceſſarily 
fluctuate in uncertainty, when it is not fixed by 
ſteady rules, of which the virtuous man had need 
have the ſame clear view, as the traveller of his 
way, that he may not wander from it. There is a 
very great ſatisfaction in knowing what a man does, 
and why he ought to do it ; but very little with- 
out it. 

It is true the ſtudy of morality, in a philoſophical 
method, is not the province of all. It is not ne- 
ceſſary that all ſhould enter into the depths of this 


ſcience, 
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| ſcience, and purſue the chain of moral ideas, link 
after link, as far as it will lead them: but it is 
greatly to be wiſhed that all, who have leiſure and 
capacity for it, would apply themſelves to theſe in- 
quiries; and even neceſſary that ſome ſhould, in 
order to propagate juſter notions among thoſe who 
have not time, or patience, or ability, ro think for 
themſelves, and to guard them againſt the danger- 
ous impulſes of Enthuſiaſm, the fallacious inſinua- 
tions of their paſſions, and the influence of prevail- 
ing cuſtoms, and pernicious maxims, that by length 
of time have gained too much authority in the 
world. The gentleman who owes it to his birth 
and quality, and the ſuperior advantages of his con- 
dition, to get his mind more brightened and adorn- 
ed, his judgment more correct, his ſentiments more 

enerous and exalted, his actions more exquiſitely 
finiſhed, according to the exacteſt rules of truth, 
honour, and equity, than thoſe of the vulgar ; who 
is capable of doing ſo much good or harm by his opi- 
nions and example, whoſe virtue is in ſo much the 
greater danger as he hath more frequent and inviting 
opportunities to gratify all his inclinations, and who 
is expoſed to the attempts of perſons who make it 
their buſineſs to corrupt his morals, that he may be- 
come the eaſter proſelyte to their wretched ſchemes 
of infidelity. The lawyer, who hath it ſo often in 
his power to clear or confound the rights of man- 
kind, to compoſe or widen their differences, to pa- 
troniſe or betray injured innocence, to vindicate a 

ood cauſe, or to put a fair gloſs on a bad, urged 
on one hand, by a ſenſe of duty, and the conſcious 
pleaſure of always eſpouſin 5 the juſter ſide; tempted 
and ſolicited on the other by the proſpect of gain, 


The divine, who not only ſtands in the room of 
the prieſt in other religions, but of the philoſopher, 


is by profeſſion an inſtructor and guide in the ways 
| of 
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of virtue, reads public lectures on the whole duty 
of man, and is ſuppoſed in a readineſs to anſwer 
thoſe who privately conſult him in dubious caſes : 
All theſe are under peculiar obligations to be well 
verſed in the ſcience of morals, that they may do 
all the ſer vice to the world that their characters and | 
advantages give others a right to expect from them. 
- 'This, in a particular manner, is the concern of 
the perſons laſt named, I mean the guides and Mi- 
niſters of the Chriſtian church. For how is it poſ- 
ſible he ſhould be a good preacher, who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with moral ſubjects? The 
doctrines of religion being intended to promote the 
obſervation of its precepts, it is of the laſt conſe- 
quence that people ſhould be well inſtructed in their 
duty, and the bounds of virtue and vice be exactly 
marked out, not by telling them quam prope ad 
peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato, how near 
they may venture to approach to a {in without ſin- 
ning, (which hath been charged, not without rea- 
ſon, on the caſuiſts of the 3 church) but by 
ſo ſtating, characterizing, and circumſcribing them, 
that they may not be miſtaken one for the other. 
But inſtruction is not all. After the underſtanding 
is convinced, the harder taſk is {till behind, to bring 
over the will to the intereſts of virtue, which, as 
far as it is effected in a moral and rational way, is 
beſt done by demonſtrating the neceſſity of moral 
duties; painting virtue in its native charms, and 
ſetting before men the ſeveral motives to it ; in the 
choice of which a great deal of prudence is required, 
as well as ſkill in the manner of repreſenting them, 
ſuitable to the time and place, and to the various, 
characters, views and diſpoſitions of men. The art 
of governing his own paſſions, which is taught by 
this ſcience, will open him a way into the human 
heart, enable him better to underſtand its weakneſſes 


and unfold its artful doublings ; and, in a word, by 
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well ruling his own, (in which conſiſts a great part 
of the character of a vir tuous man) will give him an 
aſcendant over the paſſions of others, which he will 
know how to lead this way, and that at pleaſure ; 
the chief praiſe of the accomplithed orator. Upon 
this head, what a judicious writer * hath obſerved, 
merits well to be conſidered ; who, ſpeaking of the 
defects of the clergy as one cauſe of the preſent cor- 
ruption of Chriſtians, takes notice, that morality of 
all things is that which is the moſt ſuperficially 
handled in the greateſt part of ſermons, either 'from 
a prejudice againſt morality, or a vait. conceit of 
learning, which makes men fooliſhly imagine, that 
to preach morals argues but an ordinary meaſure of 
parts, and little {kill in divinity ; or from its being 
more difficult to treat of morality in a proper man- 
ner than to explain doctrinal ſubjects. The faults 
of preachers in this kind, which he remarks as moſt 
ordinary, are, that their morality is too general, 
defective, and ſometimes falſe ; being either too 
: remiſs, or too ſevere, and ſometimes contradictory. 
But againſt this there lies a popular and plauſible 
objection What need of our going fo far about? 
Morality is beſt ſtudied in the Scriptures. To ex- 
amine theſe matters by reaſon, when we have re- 
velation, a privilege ſo much ſuperior, is like light. 
ing up a candle at noon-day. Dr. Mather, a divine 
of New England, is ſo ſevere in his cenſure of 
moral philoſophy. as to. call it by no better name 
than [mnpietas in artis formam redadta; and 
though I know of none who have run the charge 19 
high as this gentleman, yet too many, out of a 
miſtaken (though it ſhould be a real) zeal for Chriſ- 
tianity, have ſaid things not very favourable of it, 
"a and which, if true, would oblige us to own, that 
the loſs would not be great if it was quite baniſhed 
...* Oftervald's Treatiſe of the Cauſes of the preſent Corruptions of 
Chriſtians, | 0 | 
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; the ſchools. Dr. Waterland, particularly ſeems 

L to apprehend, that one thing which has occaſioned 
| the growth of Deiſm, hath been men's advancing | 
; morality ſo much as they have done. He more than 

I inſinuates the needleſsneſs of this ſtudy, by citing \ 
i the authority of Mr. Locke with applauſe, who, 
- faith he, when intreated to draw up a ſyſtem of 
- 3 morals, returned this very wiſe and juſt anſwer. 
f 3 Did the world want a rule, I confeſs there could 
be no work fo neceſſary, nor ſo commendable ; but 
n the Golpel contains ſo perfect a body of ethics, that 
f reaſon may be excuſed from that inquiry, ſince ſhe | 
t may find man's duty clearer and eaſier in revelation 

f than in herſelf. 

8 But now, what Horace ſaith of the conjunction 
(= of nature and art in poetry, 

8 - alterius ſic 

. Altera poſcit opem res, et confurat amice. 

3 

0 ſeems to me juſtly applicable to the aſſiſtance that 
7 reaſon and revelation mutually lend one the other 
le in theſe ſearches. There can be no doubt that mo- 
1 rality is extremely indebted to the Chriſtian revela- 
8 tion on ſeveral accounts. For diſpelling the miſts 
e- in which it was involved, clearing its fight, reſtoring 
t- its liberty, and exciting it to the purſuit of virtue 
ie by the promiſe of Divine aid, and the proſpect of 
of the moſt glorious rewards, reaſon is to thank reve- | 
ae lation; without whoſe help man would not have 
1d been able to diſcern his duty ſo plainly and eaſily, / 
o or to have diſcharged it ſo ſucceſsfully as he may 
a now do. But then after all this, and much more, to 
1 the advantage of revelation, is granted, it will ſtill 
it, remain true, that inquiring into rhe foundations of 
at moral goodneſs, as laid in the nature of things, and 
ed carefully fixing and diſtinguiſhing the ideas of the | 
; of = | ſeveral 
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VII. On the Excellence and Uſefulneſs of 
Hiſtory: 


15 is not without reaſon that hiſtory has always 
1 been conſidered as the light of ages, the depo- 
ſitory of events, the faithful evidence of truth, the 
ſource of prudence and good counſel, and the rule 
of conduct and manners. Confined without it to 
the bounds of the age and country wherein we live, 
and ſhut up within the narrow circle of ſuch 
branches of knowledge as are peculiar to us, and 
the limits of infancy, which leaves us ſtrangers to 
the reſt of the world, and profoundly ignorant of 
all that has preceded, or even now ſurrounds us. 
W hat is the ſmall number of years that make up the 
longeſt life, or what the extent of country which 
we are able to poſſeſs or travel over, but an imper- 
| ceptible point in compariſon of the vaſt regions of 
the univerſe, and the long ſeries of ages which have 
ſucceeded one another Note the creation of the 
world? And yet all we are capable of knowing mult | 
be limited to this imperceptible point, unleſs we call 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, which opens 
to us every age and every country, keeps up a cor- 
reſpondence betwixt us and the great men of anti- 

quity, ſets all their actions, all their atchievements, 
virtues, and faults before our eyes; and by the 
prudent reflections it either preſents, or gives us an 
opportunity of making, ſoon teaches us to be wiſe 
before our time, and in a manner far ſuperior to 


all the leſſons of the greateſt maſters. 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory may properly be called the common ſcliool 
of mankind, equally open and uſeful both to great 
and ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and ſtill more 
neceſſary to princes and great men, than to all 
others. For how can awful truth approach them 

amidſt the crowd of flatterers, which ſurround them 
5 on all ſides, and are continually commending and 
| admiring them; or in other words, corrupting and 
poiſoning their hearts and underſtandings ; how, I 
| ſay, can Truth make her feeble voice be heard 
; amidſt ſuch tumult and confuſion ? how venture to 
lay before them the duties and ſlaveries of royalty? 
5 how ſhew them wherein their true glory conſiſts, 
and repreſent to them, that if they will look back 
ö to the original of their inſtitutlon, they may clearly 
| find they were made for the pevple; and not the 
people for them? how put them in mind of their 
| faults, make them apprehend the jaſt judgment of 
) poſterity, and diſperſe the thick clouds, Which the 
f vain phantom of their greatneſs, and the inebri- 
ation of their fortune, have formed around them ? 
- ' Theſe ſervices, which are ſo neceſſary and im- 
portant, can be rendered them only by the aſſiſtance 
of hiſtory, which alone has the power of ſpeaking 
f freely to them, and the right of paſling an abſolute 
: judgment upon the actions of princes, no leſs than 
- fame, which Seneca calls Iilerrimum principum u- 
dicem. Their abilities may be extolled, their wit 
5 
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and valour admired, and their exploits and con- 

queſts boaſted; but if all: theſe have no foundation 

in truth and juſtice, hiſtory will tacitly paſs ſentenee 
On n 276.7 


* 


upon them under borrowed names. 


, The greateſt part of the moſt famous conquerors 
3 they will find treated as publick calamities, the ene- 

1 mies of mankind, and the robbers of nations, who, 

C hurried on by a reſtleſs and blind ambition, carry 

0 _ defſolation from country to country, and like an inun 


dation, or a fire, — all that they meet in their 
| way. 
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way. They will fee a Caligula, a Nero, and a 
Domitian, who were praiſed co exceſs during their 
lives, become the horror and execration of mankind 
after their deaths; whereas Titus, Trajan, Anto- 3 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill looked upon 1 
as the delights of the world, for having made uſe 
of their power only to do good. Thus we may 
fay, that hiſtory is to them a tribunal raifed in their 
life-time,. like that which was formerly erected 
amongſt the Egyptians, where princes, like private 
men, were tried and condemned after their death, 
and that hence they may learn before-hand the ſen- 
tence which will for ever be paſſed upon their repu- 
tation. It is hiſtory, in fine; which fixes the ſeal 
of immortality upon actions truly great, and fets a 
mark of infamy on yices, which no after-age can 
ever obliterate : It is by hiſtory that miſtaken me- 
/ rit, and opprefled virtue, appeal to the uncorrupti- 
' ble tribunal of poſterity, which renders them the 
juſtice their, own age has fometimes refuſed them, 
and withour reſpect of perſons, and the fear of a 
power which ſubſiſts no more, condemns the unjuſt 
' abuſe of authority with inexorable rigour. 
There is no age or condition, which may not de- 
rive the ſame advantages from hiſtory ; and what IL 
have ſaid of princes and conquerors, comprehends 
alſo in ſome meaſure all perfons in power, miniſters 
of ſtate, generals of armies, officers, magiſtrates, 
governors of provinces, prelates, eecleſraſtical ſu. 
periors both fecular and regular, fathers and mo- 
thers, maſters and miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever 
have authority over others: For ſuch perſons have 
/ ſometimes more haughtineſs, pride, and humour in 
a very limited ſtation than kings in theirs, and carry 
their deſpotick diſpoſition and arbitrary power to a 
greater length. Hiſtory therefore is of great ad- 
vantage, to lay down uſeful leflons to them all, 
and preſemt them with a faithful mirror of their du- 
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ties and obligations by an unſuſpected hand, and 
thereby make them ſenſible, that they are all con- 
ſtituted for the ſake of their inferiors, and not their 
inferiors for them. | | 
Thus hiſtory, when it is well taught, becomes a a 
} ſchool of morality for all mankind. It condemns 
F vice, throws off the maſk from falſe virtues, lays 
4 open popular errors and prejudices, diſpels the de- 
luſive charms of riches, and all the vain pomp which 
dazzles the imagination, and ſhews by a thouſand 
p examples, that are more availing than all reaſonings 
q whatſoever, that nothing is great and commendable | 
but honour and probity. From the eſteem and ad- 
miration, which the moſt corrupt cannot refuſe to 
the great and gr actions, that hiſtory lays before 
them, it confirms the great truth, that virtue is 
man's real good, and alone renders him truly great 
and valuable. This virtue we are taught by hiſtory 
to revere, and to diſcern its beauty and brightneſs \ 
through the veils of poverty, adverſity, and obſcu- 
rity, and ſometimes alſo of diſgrace and infamy ; as 
on the other hand it inſpires us with the contempt 
and horror of viee, though clothed in purple, ſur- 
rounded with ſplendour, and placed on a throne. 
But to confine myſelf to my own ſcheme. I look 
upon hiſtory as the firſt maſter to be given to chil. 
dren, equally ſerviceable to entertain and inſtruct 
them, to form their hearts and underſtandings, and to 
enrich their memories with abundance of facts as 
agreeable as uſeful. It may likewiſe be of great 
ſervice, by means of the pleaſure inſeparable from 
it, towards exciting the curioſity of that age, which 
is ever deſirous of being informed, and inſpiring a 
taſte for ſtudy. Thus in point of education, it is a 
fundamental principle, and conſtantly obſerved at 
all times, that the ſtudy of hiſtory ſhould precede 
all the reſt, and prepare the way for them. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cato the elder, the famous 
D 2 cenſor, 
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cenſor, whoſe name and virtue- brought ſo much 
honour to the Roman commonwealth, took upon 
himſelf a peculiar care in the education of his ſon, 
without truſting to the care of maſters, and drew 
up a collection of hiſtorical facts expreſly for his uſe, 
and wrote them over in large characters with his 
own hands, that the child, he ſaid, might be able 
from his infancy, without going from home, to be- 
come acquainted with the great men of his own 
country, and form himfelf upon thoſe ancient mo- 
dels of probity and virtue. 

It is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould dwelt 
any longer upon proving the uſefulneſs of hiſtory ; 
it is a point generally enough agreed on, and which 
few people call in queſtion : It is of moſt concern to 
know what is neceſſary to be obſerved in order to 
render the ſtudy of it uſeful, and reaping the bene. 
fits to be expected from it. And this I ſhall now 
attempt co lay down, | | 

That I may throw what I have to fay upon 
hiſtory into ſome oxder, I ſhall divide this diſcourſe 
into three parts. The firſt ſhall] treat of the taſte 
of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, and ſerve to cau- 
tion youth againſt the falſe ideas which the ſtudy of 
hiſtory itſelf may raiſe in them upon this fubjec. 
The ſecond ſhall be upon ſacred hiſtory. The third 
upon profane. And in the laſt I ſhall ſay ſomething 
of fable, of the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities, the authors from whence we are to borrow 
our knowledge of hiſtory, and the order wherein 
they are to be read. | 

I make no mention here of the hiſtory of France, 
as it is but natural that ancient hiſtory ſhould pre- 
cede the modern, and I ſcarce think it poſſible for 
boys to find time, whilſt they are at ſchool, to apply 
themſelves to that of France. But I am far from 
looking upon it as an indifferent ſtudy, and J am 
concerned to ſee it ſo much neglected as it is by 
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abundance of perſons, to whom it might not with- 
ſtanding be very uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary. © In 
talking thus I firſt of all blame myſelf; for I own I 
have not applied myſelf to it in the manner it de- 
ſerves, and I am aſhamed to be in ſome meaſure a 
{ſtranger in my own country, after having travelled 
through ſo many others : And yet our hiſtory ſupplies 
us with great examples of virtue, and abundance of 
beautiful ations, which remain for the moſt part bu- 
ried in obſcurity, either through the badneſs of our 
hiſtorians, who have wanted the talents for treating 
them according to their dignity, like the Greeks and 
Romans, or in conſequence of a bad taſte, which in- 
clines to admire highly what paſſes at a diſtance from 
our own age and country, whilſt we remain cold and 
indifferent to ſuch actions as paſs before our eyes and 
in the age we live. But though we have not time to 
teach you the hiſtory of France, we ought at leaſt to 
cultivate a taſte in them for it, by quoting ſuch paſ- 
ſages out of it from time to time, as may induce them 
to a farther application to it, when they thall have 
leiſure. 

Rollin's Method of teaching and ſtudying the 
Belles Letters, vol 3. 
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VIII. On Eloquence. 
T HOUGH nature and genius are the principal 


foundations of eloquence, and ſometimes ſuffice 
alone for ſucceſsin it, we cannot however deny, but 
that precepts and art may be of great ſervice to an 
orator, whether he uſes them as guides to ſupply him 
with certain rules for diſtinguiſhing the good from 
the bad, or for improving and bringing to perfection 
the advantages he has received from nature, 
D 3 Theſe 
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"Theſe precepts, founded on the principles of good 
ſenſe and right reaſon, are only the judicious ob- 
ſervations of learned men on the diſcourſes of the 
beſt orators, which were afterwards reduced into 
form, and united under certain heads; whence it 
was ſaid, that eloquence was not the offspring of art, 
but art of eloquence. 

From hence it is eaſy to conceive, that rhetoric, 
without the ſtudy of good authors, is lifeleſs and bar. 
ren, and that examples in this, as in all other things, 
are infinitely more efficacious than precepts ; and m- 
deed the rhetorician ſeems only to point out the path 
at 2 diſtance which youth are to follow, whilſt the 
orator takes them by the hand, and leads them into 


it, 

As the end then propoſed in the claſs of rhetoric, 
is to teach them to apply the rules, and imitate the 
models or examples ſet before them; all the care of 
maſters, with regard to eloquence, is reduced to theſe 
three heads ; precepts, the ſtudying of authors, and 
compoſition. | 

Quintilian tells us, the ſecond of thoſe articles was 
entirely neglected in his time, and that the rhetori- 
cians beſtowed all their ſtudy on the other two. To 
ſay nothing here of the ſpecies of compoſition, then 
in vogue, called declamation, and which was one of 
the principal cauſes of the corruption of eloquence : 
they entered into a long train of precepts, and into 
knotty, and very often Fivelous queſtions ; which is 
the reaſon, that even carve rhetoric, though 
ſo excellent in other reſpects, appears vaſtly tedious 
in ſeveral places : he had too juſt a taſte, not to ob. 
ſerve, that the reading of authors is one of the moſt 
eſſential parts of rhetoric, and moſt capable of form- 
ing the minds of youth ; yet, however good his in- 
clination might be, it was impoſſible for him to ſtem 
the torrent ; and he was obliged, in ſpite of all his 
endeavours, to conform in public to a cuſtom that 


prevailed 
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prevailed univerſally, but followed, in private, that 
method which he judged the beſt. | 

This method is now — received in the Uni- 
verſity of Paris, and did not gain ground there but by 
degrees. I ſhall dwell chiefly on that part, which 
relates to the ſtudy and explanation of authors, after 
having treated tranſiently of the other two, which 
it may be ſaid to include in ſome meaſure, 


YIOQOX >X 00M 
IX. On the Precepts of Elequence. 


5% 6 HE beſt way to learn rhetoric, would be to im- 
bibe it at the fountain head; I mean from 
Ariſtotle, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Longinus, Ci. 
cero, and Quintilian. But ſince the reading of 
theſe authors, eſpecially the Greek, is much above 
the capacity of the ſcholars uſually admitted into the 
claſs of rhetoric, the profeſſors may explain, by word 
of mouth, the ſolid principles that occur in thoſe 

at maſters of eloquence, which they ought to 
made their peculiar ſtudy, and content them- 
ſelves with pointing out to their pupils, the moſt 
beautiful paſſages in Cicero and Quintilian, where 
the topics to be expounded are diſcuſſed ; for me- 
thinks it would be a ſhame to leave the claſs of rhe. 
toric, without having ſome idea and knowledge of 
thoſe authors, who have treated the art with ſo 
much ſucceſs. * 

What is moſt important in rhetoric, does not con. 
ſiſt ſo much in the precepts, as in the reflections that 
attend them, and ſhew their uſe. A man may know 


the number of the ſeveral parts of an oration, that 


of the tropes and figures, and the definitions very 
exactly, and yet be never the better qualified for 
compoſitior. Theſe things are indeed uſeful, and 
even neceſſary to a certain degree, but do not ſuf. 
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fice; being only, as it were, the body or ſhell of 
rhetoric. If the obſervations which give a reaſon 
for, and ſhew the effect of every precept, are not 
added, it is a body without a ſoul ; but ſome ex- 
amples will explain my. meaning. | N 

One rule of the exordium is, that the orator 
ſhould ſpeak very modeſtly of himſelf, in order to 


conciliate the judges in his favour ; that he ſhould 


not diſplay his eloquence too much, and, if poſſible, 
even render that of his opponent ſuſpected. This is 
a good and very neceſſary precept, but Quintilian's 
reflections upon it are as much more valuable, It is 
natural for us, ſays he, to be prejudiced in favour of 
the weakeſt, and a religious judge hears very wil- 
lingly a pleader or advocate, when he thinks him in- 
capable of impoſing upon his juſtice, and that he has 
no reaſon to diſtruſt him. Thence, ſays he, pro- 
ceeded the care of the antients, to conceal their elo- 
quence; in which they differ very widely from the 
orators of our age, who uſe their utmoſt efforts to 
diſplay theirs. | | 
He. elſewhere gives another ſtill more laudable 
reaſon, deduced from nature itſelf, and founded on 
the knowledge of the human heart, It is never com- 
mendable, ſays he, in any man to boaſt of himſelf ; 
but an orator, of all people, appears with the worſt 
ace, when his eloquence makes him vain. Such a 
conduct raiſes contempt, and ſometimes hatred, in 
the auditors ; for there is ſomething naturally great, 
noble, and ſublime, in the heart of man, which can- 
not bear: a ſuperior. © For this reaſon we are inclined 
to raiſe up thoſe: who are caſt down, or humble 
themſelves, becauſe it gives us an air of ſuperiority ; 
and, as that proſtrate condition leaves no room for 
jealouſy, ſentiments of candour and humanity na- 
turally take place. On the contrary, he who ſets 
too high a value upon himſelf ſhocks our pride, be- 
cauſe we think he leſſens and contemns wy and 
Seems 
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ſeems leſs intent upon magnifying himſelf, than upon 
making others his inferiors.- | ; 

| Brevity is generally laid down as one of the ne- 
ceſſary qualities of narration, and is made to conſiſt 
in ſaying no more than is neceſſary, If this precept 
be not explained, it will inform the mind but very 
little, and may occaſion miſtakes ; but what Quinti- 
lian adds, ſets it in the cleareſt light. - Although 1 
obſerved, that brevity conſiſts in ſaying no more than 
what is neceſlary, I do not however pretend, that 
the orator! ſhould confine himſelf to the bare ſtating 
the fact; for though the narration ſhould be ſhort, it 
ſhould not want its graces ; without which it would 
be void of art, and diſpuſting : For pleaſure deceives 
and amuſes, and whatever gives delight ſeems of 
mort duration; as a ſmooth and pleaſant road, 
though of a conſiderable length, fatigues leſs than 
one that is ſhort, but ſteep and diſagreeable. 

It is plain, ſuch reflections may be of great ſer. 
vice towards giving us a juſt taſte of eloquence, and 
may even form and improve the ſtile ; but jejune and 
over-retined preceps only cramp the genius, and de. 
prive orations of their nobler parts, their vigour and 
beaut:”. St te, | 

M. Herfan, formerly profeſſor in the college in 
Pleſhs, under whom I was ſo happy to ſtudy three 
years, and who contributed in forming ſome of the 
beſt maſters that have ſince appeared in the univer- 
ſity, compoſed, on the plan here mentioned, an ex- 
cellent ſyſtem of rhetoric, into which he introduced 
all the fineſt thoughts of the antients ; but unhap- 
pily, it would take up too much time to dictate it; 
and beſides, I own I am of opinion, that it would 
be better to read the beautiful paſſages of the antient 
rhetoricians in the authors themſelves. 

Methinks then, for the ſake of time, which is very 
precious in ſtudy, it were to be wiſhed, that a ſhort, 
plain, and clear printed ſyſtem of rhetoric was uſed 

un 
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in the univerſity, wherein true definitions ſhould be 
given, ſome reflections and examples added to the 
precepts, and the beautiful paſſages on each topic in 
Cicero, Quintilian, and even Longinus (ſince we 
now have ſo good a tranſlation of him) pointed out. 
Part of thoſe paſſages might be read to ſcholars in 
the claſs of rhetoric, and they themſelves might con- 
ſult the reſt. 

I am very ſenſible it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to do all this to advantage in the ſpace of a year 
and the beſt adyice that can be given to parents, 
who would have their children make a good progreſs 
in this claſs, which may be of infinite advantage to 
them during the remainder of their lives, whatever 
profeſſion they may follow, is to let them continue 
two years in it : For what probability is there, that 
ſcholars next to children, who have little judgment, 
are not much verſed in the Latin tongue, and pro- 
bably not very ſtudious, ſhould imbibe the precepts 
of ſo important an art in ſo ſhort a time. 

The Romans had a far different idea of this ſtudy. 
As eloquence, among them, opened the way to all 
grandeur, fuch young people, as had care taken of 
their education, applied themſelves ſeriouſly to it, 
and ſpent ſeveral years under maſters of rhetoric, as 
appears from Quintilian : but even in thoſe days, 
they ſometimes neglected that excellent diſcipline, of 
which one of the antients complains ; and ambitious 
fathers, ſolely intent upon promoting their children, 
hurried them to the bar, without giving them time 
to digeſt their ſtudies, as though it were as eaſy to 
give them abilities, as a lawyer's gown ; whereas 
had they made them paſs through the ordinary de. 
grees of literature, and allowed their judgment time 
to ripen by a careful ſtudy of authors, to imbibe a 
great number of juſt philoſophical principles, and to 
acquire correctneſs of ſtile, they would have — 

eir 


SW 
their ſons to ſapport all the weight and majeſty of 
eloquence with dignity and advantage, 


NANA NN 
X. On Compoſition. 


T is particularly in rhetoric, that young people 
endeavour to diſplay their genius by ſome compo- 
ſition of their own, and that the greateſt care is 
taken to form them in this ſtudy, which is not only 
the moſt difficult, but the moſt important, and, as 
it were, the end and ſcope of all the reſt. To ſuc- 
ceed in it, they ought to have collected, from the 
ood authors in the other claſſes through which 
they paſs, a great number of terms and phraſes of 
that tongue in which they purpoſe to write, ſo that 
when an occaſion offers for expreſſing any thought 
in juſt and proper language, they may have recourſe 
to their memory, that, like a rich treaſury, may 
ſupply them with all the expreſſions they have oc- 
caſion to uſe. 
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XI. The Oration of Demoſthenes on the Crown, 


Introduction. 


T: HROUGH the whole progreſs of that impor- 
tant conteſt which Athens maintained againſt 
the Macedonians, Demoſthenes and Æſchines had 
ever been diſtinguiſhed by their weight and influence 
in the aſſemblies of their ſtate. They had adopted 
different ſyſtems of miniſterial conduct, and ſtood at 
the head of two oppoſite parties, each ſo powerful 
as to prevail by turns, and to defend the —_ of 

their 
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their antagoniſt, The leaders had, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, avowed their mutual oppoſition and ani - 
moſity: Demoithenes, in particular, had brought 
an impeachment againſt his rival, and obliged him 
to enter into a formal defence of his conduct, during 
an embaſſy at the court of Macedon. His reſent- 
ment was confirmed by this deſperate attack; and 
his ſucceſs in bearing up againſt it, encouraged him 
to watch ſome favourable opportunity for retorting 
on his accuſer. $20 
The defeat at Chæronea afforded this opportu- 
nity, The people in general were, indeed, too 
equitable to withdraw their confidence from De- 
moſthenes, although his meaſures had been unſuc- 
ceſsful; but faction, which judges or affects to 
judge merely by events, was violent and clamorous, 
The miniſter was reviled, his conduct ſeverely ſcru- 
tinized, his errors aggravated, his policy con. 
demned; and he himſelf threatned with inquiries, 
trials, and impeachments. The zeal of his parti- 
ſans, on the other hand, was rouſed by this oppo- 
ſition, and they deemed it expedient to procure 
ſome public ſolemn declaration in favour of De- 
moſthenes, as the moſt effectual means to ſilence his 
accuſers. | ED 
It was uſual with the Athenians, and, indeed, 
with all the Greeks, when they would expreſs their 
ſenſe of extraordinary merit, to crown the perſon 
ſo diſtinguiſhed with a chaplet of olive interwoven 
with gold. The ceremony was performed in ſome 
populous aſſembly, convened either for buſineſs or 
entertainment; and proclamation made, in due 
form, of the honour thus conferred, and the ſer. 
vices for which it was beſtowed, 
To procure ſuch an honour for Demoſthenes, at 
this particular juncture, was thought the molt ef- 
fectual means to confound the clamour of his ene- 


mies. He had lately been intruſted with the repel 
0 
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of the fortifications of Athens, in which he ex- 


pended a conſiderable ſum of his own, over and 
above the public appointment, and thus enlarged 


the work beyond the letter of his inſtructions. It 
was therefore agreed, that Cteſiphon, one of his 
zealous friends, ſhould take this occaſion of movin 

the ſenate to procure a decree, (to be ratified by 


the popular aſſembly) reciting this particular ſervice 


of Demoſthenes, repreſenting him as a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, and ordaining that a golden crown 
(as it was called) ſhould be conferred upon him. To 
give this tranſaction the greater ſolemnity, it was 
moved, that the ceremony ſhould be performed in 
the theatre of Bacchus, during the feſtival held in 
honour of that God, when not only the Athenians, 
but other Greeks, from all parts of the nation, were 
aſſembled to ſee the tragedies exhibited in that fe- 
ſera). - | 
The ſenate agreed to the reſolution ; but, before 
it could be referred to the popular aſſembly for 
their confirmation, Æſchines, who had examined 
the whole tranſaction with all the ſeverity that ha- 
tred and jealouſy could inſpire, pronounced it irre- 
lar and illegal, both in form and matter ; and 
without delay aſſumed the comman privilege of an 
Athenian citizen, to commence a ſuit againſt Cte- 
ſiphon as the firſt mover of a decree repugnant to 
the laws, a crime of a very heinous nature in the 
Athenian policy. | 
The articles on which he founds his accuſation, 
are reduced to theſe three, 1 
I. Whereas every citizen, who has borne any 
magiſtracy, is obliged, by law, to lay a full account 
of his adminiſtration before the proper officers; and 
that it is expreſly enacted, that no man ſhall be ca- 
pable of receiving any public honours, till this his 


account hath been duly examined and approved; 
Cteſiphon hath yet moved that Demoſthenes ſhould 


receive 
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receive a crown previous to the examination of his 
conduct, in the office conferred upon him, and be- 
fore the paſling of his accounts, | 

IT. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns con- 
ferred by the community of citizens ſhall be pre- 
ſented and proclaimed in their aſſembly, and in no 
other place whatſoever ; Cteſiphon hath yet pro- 
poſed that the crown ſhall be preſented and pro- 
claimed in the theatre, 

III. Whereas the laws pronounce it highly pe- 
nal for any man to inſert a falſehood in any motion 
or decree ; Cteſiphon hath yet expreſly declared, as 
the foundation of this his decree, that the conduct of 
Demoſthenes hath been ever excellent, honourable, 
and highly ſerviceable to the ſtate ; a point directly 
oppoſite to the truth. | | 

The two former of theſe articles he endeavours to 
eſtabliſh by an appeal to the laws and ordinances of 
Athens. Here he was obliged to be critical and co- 
pious, which may render the firſt parts of his plead- 
ing not ſo agreeable to an Engliſh reader, as that in 
which he enters into the public tranſactions of his 
country, and the miniſterial conduct of his adver- 


ſary. 

"The proſecution was commenced in the year of 
the fatal battle of Charonea ; but the final deciſion 
of the cauſe had been ſuſpended about eight years ; 
and this interval was full of great events, to which 
each of the ſpeakers frequently alluded. 

It was the firſt care of Alexander, on his acceſſion 
to the throne, to undeceive thoſe among the Greeks, 
who, like Demoſthenes, had affected to deſpiſe his 
youth. - He inſtantly marched into Peloponneſus, 
and demanded the people of that country to accept 
- him as a commander of their forces againſt Perſia, 
The Spartans alone ſullenly refuſed. The Atheni- 
ans, on their part, were intimidated, and yielded 


to his demand with greater expreſſions of reverence 
and 
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and ſubmiſſion than they had ever paid to his father. 
He returned to Macedon to haſten his preparations, 
where he found it neceſſary to march againſt his 
barbarous neighbours, who were meditating a 
deſcent upon his kingdom. His conflicts with theſe 
people occalioned a report to be ſpre through 
Greece, that the young King had fallen in battle. 
The Macedonian faction were alarmed : their op- 
poſers indaſtriouſly propagated the report, and ex- 
cited the Greeks to ſerze this opportunity to riſe up 
__ a power which had reduced them to a ſtate 
of ignominious ſubjection. The Thebans unhappily 
yielded to ſuch inſtances, took arms, and flaugh- 


tered the Macedonian garriſon that had been ſta- 


tioned in their citadel. 


But this inſolence and cruelty did not long remain 


unpuniſhed. Alexander ſuddenly appeared before 


their gates, at the head of his army, and in a few: 


days became maſter of their city; where he exe- 
cuted his vengeance with fire and the ſword, The 
miſerable ſtate of deſolation and captivity, to which 


the Thebans were thus reduced, is aſcribed in the 


following, oration to the pernicious counſel and ma- 
chinations of Demoſthenes, and diſplayed in the 
moſt lively and pathetic terms. 

Nor did this extraordinary inſtance of rigour fail 


of its intended effect. The Greeks were aſtoniſhed 


and confounded. The Athenians thought it expe- 
dient to ſend a deputation of their citizens, to con- 
2 the King of Macedon on his late ſucceſſes. 


emoſthenes was one of the perſons choſen to exe- 


cute this commiſſion; but, conſcious of the reſent- 
ment which his well-known zeal againſt the Mace- 


donian intereſt muſt have merited from Alexander, 


he deſerts the other deputies while they were on 
their journey, and returned precipitately to Athens: 
Nor indeed were his apprehenſions groundleſs; for, 


although 
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although the addreſs was graciouſly: received, yet 
the king took this occaſion of complaining, in a 
manner which marked his ſuperiority, of thoſe fac- 
tious leaders among the Athenians, to whom he 
affected to impute all the calamities of Greece, from 
the battle of Chæronea to the deſtruction of the 
Thebes. He demanded that ſeveral of the public 
ſpeakers, and Demoſthenes among the reſt, ſhould 
be delivered up to the power of the Amphyctionic 
council, there to abide their trial, and to meet the 
puniſhment due to their offences. This was in effect 
to demand that they ſhould be delivered into his 
own hands. The Athenians: were in the utmoſt 
conſternation, . but found means to deprecate his re- 
ſentment, and prevail upon him to be ſatisfied with 
the baniſhment of Charidemis, one of his moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed oppoſers ; who accordingly repaired to 
the court of Darius, where his fage counſel, that 
the Perſian ſhould avoid an engagement with Alex- 
ander, provoked the r and capricious tyrant 
to put him to death. 

During Alexander's famous expedition into Afi, 
and the progreſs of his ſtupendous victories, Greece 
enjoyed a ſort of calm, and the Athenians found 
Jeifure to decide the conteſt between their rival 
ſtateſmen. The parties now appeared before a 
number of judges, probably not leſs than ſive hun- 
dred, and theſe choſen from the citizens. at large, 
men of lively and warm imaginations, and of all 
others moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſions made by 
the force and artifice of popular eloquence. The 
partiſans of each ſide crouded round, to aſſiſt and 
ſupport their friend; and the tribunal was ſut- 
rounded, not only by the eitizens of. Athens, but 
vaſt numbers from all parts of Greece, curious to 
hear two ſo celebrated ſpeakers, upon a ſubject ſo 


engaging as the late national tranſactions, and to be 
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witneſſes of the deciſion of a cauſe which had been 


for ſome years the object of general attention and 
expectation. 


We now proceed to give a large abſtract of the 


oration. 
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XII. The Oration. 


N the firſt place, ye men of Athens, I make my 
prayer to all the powers of heaven, that ſuch 
affection as I have ever invariably diſcovered to this 
ſtate, and all its citizens, you, now, may entertain 
for me, upon this preſent trial; and (what con- 
cerns you nearly, what eſſentially concerns your 
religion and your honour) that the Gods may ſo 
iſpoſe your minds, as to permit me to proceed in 
my defence, not as directed by my adverſary, (that 
would be ſevere indeed!) but by the laws, and by 
your oath, in which, to all the other equitable 
clauſes, we find this expreſly added. Each party 
ſhall have equal audience. This imports not merely 
that you ſhall not pre-judge, not merely that the 
{ame impartiality ſhall be ſhewn to both; but {till 
further, that the contending parties ſhall each be 
left at full liberty to * arrange, and to conduct his 
pleading, as his choice or judgment may determine. 


E In 


To arrange, &c. This is a liberty the orator hath accordingly 
aſſumed, 'and moſt artfully and happily. Under the pretence of 
guarding againſt all prepoſſeſſions. he tilt enters into a full detail of 
public affairs, and ſets his own ſervices in the faireſt point of view. 
Having thus gained the hearts of the hearers, then he ventures on 
the points of law relative to his accounts, &c.; and theſe he ſoon 
diſmiſſes, with an affected contempt of his adverſary, and a perfect 
confidence in the merits of his on cauſe. Then come in objections 
to the character of the proſecutor, which naturally lead him round 
again to the hiſtory of his own adminiſtration, the point on * 
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In many inſtances hath ZEſchines the intire ad- 
vantage in this cauſe. Two there are of more 
eſpecial moment. Firſt, as to our intereſts in the 
conteſt, we are on terms utterly unequal ; for they 
are by no means points of equal import, for me to 
be deprived of your affections, and for him to be 
defeated in his proſecution. As to me. But, 
when I am entering on my defence, let me ſuppreſs 
every thing ominous, ſenſible as I muſt be of this 
the advantage of my adverſary. In the next place, 
ſuch is the natural diſpoſition of mankind, that in- 
vective and accuſation are heard with pleaſure, 
while they who ſpeak their own praiſes are received 
with impatience. His, then, is the part which 
commands a favourable acceptance ; that which muſt 
drove offenſive to every ſingle hearer is reſerved 
For me. If, to guard againſt this diſadvantage, I 
ſhould decline all mention of my own actions, I 
know not by what means I could refute the charge, 
or eſtabliſh my pretenſions to this honour. If, on 
the other hand, I enter into a detail of my whole 
conduct, private and political, I muſt be obliged to 
ſpeak perpetually of myſelf. Here then I ſhall en- 
deavour to preſerve all poſſible moderation; and 
what the circumſtances of the caſe neceſlarily extort 
from me, muſt, in juſtice, be imputed to him who 
firſt moved a proſecution ſo extraordinary. 

I preſume, ye judges, ye will all acknowledge, 
that in this cauſe Cteſiphon and I are equally con- 
cerned ; that it calls for my attention no leſs than 
his: For, inevery caſe, it is grievous and ſevere to 
be deprived of our advantages, and eſpecially when 
they are wreſted from us by an enemy; but to be 


he chiefly relied, and where he had the fineſt occaſions of diſplaying 
his own merits, and of loading Æſchines and his adherents with the 
heavieſt imputations, as traitors to the ſtate, and malicious enemies 
to thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their zeal in ſupport of her rights 
and dignity, 


deprived 


1 

deprived of your favour and affections, is a misfor- 
tune the moſt ſevere, as theſe are advantages the 
moſt important. And if. ſuch be the object of the 
preſent conteſt, I hope, and it is my general re- 
queſt to this tribunal, that, while I endeavour to 
defend myſelf fairly and equitably againſt this charge, 
ye will hear me as the laws direct; thoſe laws, 
which their firſt author, Solon, the man ſo tender 
of our intereſts, ſo true a friend to liberty, ſecured, 
not by enacting only, but by the additional provi- 
ſion of that oath impoſed on you, ye judges, not, 
as I conceive from any ſuſpicion of your integrity, 
but from a clear conviction, that, as the proſecutor, 
who is firſt ro ſpeak, hath the advantage of loading 
his adverſary with invectives and calumnies, the de- 
fendant could not poſſibly prevail againſt them, un- 
leſs each of you, who are to pronounce ſentence, 
ſhould, with a reverend attention to that duty 
which you owe to Heaven, favourably admit the 
Juſt defence of him who is to anſwer, vouchſafe an 
impartial and equal audience to both parties, and 
thus form your deciſion on all that hath been urged 
by both. 

As I am, on this day, to enter into an exact de- 
tail of all my conduct, both in private life, and in 
my public adminiſtration, here permit me to repeat 
thoſe ſupplications to the Gods with which I firſt 
began, and in your preſence to offer up my proyers, 
Grit, that I may be received by you, on this occa- 
ſion, with the ſame affection which I have ever felt 
for this ſtate and all its citizens; and, in the next 
place, that Heaven may dire& your minds to that 
determination which ſhall prove moſt conducive to 
the general honour of all, and moſt exactly conſo- 
_ to the religious engagements of each indivi- 

ual. 

Had ZEſchines confined his accuſation to thoſe 
points only on which he founded his impeachment, 
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I too ſhould have readily proceeded to ſupport tht 
legality of the decree : but, as he hath been no leſs 
copious upon other ſubjects, as he hath preſſed me 
with various allegations, moſt of them the groſſeſt 
falſehoods, I deem it neceſlary, and it is but juſt 
that I firſt ſpeak a few words of theſe, that none of 
you may be influenced by matters foreign to the 
cauſe, and no prepoſleſhons conceived againſt me 
when I come to the chief point of my defence. 

As for all that ſcandalous abuſe which he hath 
vented againſt my private character, mark on what 
plain and equitable iſſue I reſt the whole. If you 


know me to be ſuch a man as he alledges, (for I am | 


no ſtranger ; my life hath been ſpent among you ;) 
ſuffer me not to ſpeak, no, though my public ad- 
miniſtration may have had the moſt tranſcendent 
merit: riſe up at once, and pronounce my con- 
demnation. But if you have ever eſteemed, if you 
have known me to be much ſuperior to him, of a 
family more reputable, inferior to no citizen of 
common rank, either in character or birth, (to ſay 
more might ſeem arrogant-and offenſive) then let 
him be denied all confidence in other matters ; for 
here is a plain proof that he hath equally been falſe 
in all: and let me be now favoured with the ſame 
regard which I have experienced on many former 
trials. Yes, /Eſchines! depraved as is your heart, 
your underſtanding here appears equally depraved ! 
To imagine that I could be diverted from the ac- 
count of all my political tranſactions, by turning 
aſide to theſe your perſonal ſcurrilities! I fhall not 
proceed thus; I am not fo infatuated: no, I ſhall 
firſt examine all that falſehood and virulence with 
which you have loaded my adminiſtration; and then 
proceed to theſe calumnies with which he hath ſo 
licentiouſly abuſed my private character, if this au- 
dience can endure the odious detail, 
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* To proceed then to the articles on which I 
am accuſed : Theſe are many and grievous ; ſome 
of that kind, againſt which the laws denounce 
ſevere, nay the utmoſt puniſhments. But the 
whole ſcheme of this proſecution diſcovers all the 
rancour of enmity, all the extravagance, and viru- 
lence, and inſolence of malice, which I call the 
Gods to witneſs, is neither right, nor conſtitu— 
tional, nor juſt. True it is, that no man ſhould be 
denied the privilege of appearing, and ſpeaking 
before the people; but this privilege never ſhould 
be perverted to the purpoſes of animoſity and envy. 
Yet thus hath he abuſed it: For, had he really 
been witneſs of my crimes againſt the ſtate, and of 
crimes fo heinous, as he hath now ſet forth with 
ſuch theatrical ſolemnity, he might have reſorted to 
the legal puniſhments, while the facts were recent: 
Had he ſeen me acting ſo as to merit an impeach- 
ment, he might have impeached : had I propoſed 
illegal decrees, he might in due form have accuſed 
me of illegal decrees: or whatever other crimes his 
malice hath now faltely urged againſt me, whatever 
other inſtances of guilt he had diſcovered in my 
conduct, there are laws againſt them all, there are 
puniſhments, there are legal forms of procedure, 
which might have condemned me to the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. Here was his reſource, And did it ap- 
pear that he had proceeded thus, that he had thus 
embraced the legal advantages againſt me, then had 
he been conſiſtent in the preſent proſecution : But 
now, as he hath deviated from the regular and 
equitable method ; as he hath declined all attempts 
to convict me, while the facts were recent; and, 
after ſo long an interval, hath collected ſuch an 


;, In the common editions of the original, this whole paſſage is 
embarraſſed and confuſe l. The tranſlator hath followed the arrange- 


ment of Dr. Taylor. a 
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heap of calumny, of ribaldry and ſcandal, it is evi. 
dent he but acts a part: While I am the perſon 
really accuſed, he affects the form of proceeding 
only againſt this man : while on the very face of the 
proſecution there appears a malicious deſign againſt 
me, he dares not point his malice at the real object, 
but labours to deſtroy the reputation of another. 
So that to all the other arguments too obvious to be 
urged, with all the force of truth, in defence of 
Cteſiphon, I might fairly add one more: That, 
whatever be our particular quarrels, juſtice requires 
that they ſhould be diſcuſſed between ourſelves : 
that we ourſelves, I ſay, ſhould ſupport the con- 
teſt, and not ſeek for ſome innocent victim to ſa- 
crifice to our animoſities. This is the ſevereſt in- 
Juſtice. No! he cannot purſue Cteſiphon on my 
account; and that he hath not directed his impeach. 
ment againſt me, can proceed but from a conſciouſ- 
neſs that ſuch impeachment could not be ſupported. 

Here then I might reſt my cauſe, as it is natural 
to conclude from what hath now been offered, that 
all the ſeveral articles of his accuſation muſt be 
equally unjuſt, and equally devoid of truth, but it 
is my purpoſe to examine them diſtinctly, one by 
one; and eſpecially his injurious falſehoods relative 
to the peace and embaſſy, where he would transfer 
the guilt of thoſe actions upon me, which he himſelf 
committed, in conjunction with Philocrates. And 
here, my fellow- citizens, it is neceſſary, nor is it fo- 
reign to the purpoſe, to recall to your remembrance 
the ſtate of our affairs in thoſe times, that, together 
with each conjecture, ye may have a clear view of 
each particular tranſaction. 

At that period then, when the Phocian war broke 
out, (not by my means, for I had no ſhare in pub- 
lic buſineſs at that time) ſuch were, in the firſt 
place, the diſpoſitions of this ſtate, that we wiſhed 
the ſafety of the Phocians, although we ſaw the in- 
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juſtice of their conduct; and what calamity ſoever 
the Thebans might have ſuffered, would have given 
us pleaſure, as we are incenſed, and not without 
reaſon and juſtice, againſt this people: indeed they 
had not uſed their ſucceſs at Leuctra with modera- 
tion. Then, Peloponneſus was all divided : thoſe 
who hated the Lacedemonians were not ſtrong 
enough to deſtroy them, nor could the governors, 
appointed by Lacedemon, maintain their authority 
in the ſeveral cities ; but they, and all, were every 
where involved in deſperate contention and diſor- 
der. Philip perceiving this (for it was no ſecret) 
and laviſhing his gold on the traitors in the ſeveral 
ſtates, aided the confuſion, and inflamed them till 
more violently againſt each other. Thus did he 
contrive to make the faults and errors of other men 
ſubſervient to his own intereſts, ſo as to riſe to that 
height of power which threatened all Greece; and 
now, when men began to fink under the calamity 
of a long- protracted war; when the then inſolvent, 
but now unhappy I hebans, were on the point of 
being compelled, in the face of Greece, to fly to 
you for protection, Philip, to prevent this, to keep 
the ſtates from uniting, promiſed a peace to you 
to them a reinforcement. 

What was it then, which ſo far conſpired with 
his deſigns, that you fell into the ſnare by an error 
- almoſt voluntary? "The cowardice ſhall I call it? or 
the ignorance of the other Greeks ? or rather a com- 
bination of both? Who, while you were maintain- 
ing a tedious and inceſſant war, and this in the 


common cauſe, (as was evident in fact) never once 


13 for your ſupport, neither by money, nor 
y troops, nor by any aſſiſtance whatever This 
conduct you received with a juſt and a becoming re- 
ſentment, and readily liſtened to the overtures of 
Philip. Hence were you prevailed on to grant the 
peace, not by any promiſes of mine, as he hath 

4 falſely 
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falſely aſſerted; and it muſt appear, upon a fair ex- 
amination, that the iniquity and corruption of theſe 
men, in the courſe of that treaty, have been the 
real cauſe of all our preſer.t difficulties. But I ſhall 
now proceed to a faithful and exact detail of this 
whole tranſaction, conſcious that, if any inſtances 
of guilt, ever ſo heinons, ſhould appear in it, not 
one can be fairly charged on me. | 

* The firſt who ever moved or mentioned a peace 


was Ariſtodemus the player. The man who le- 


conded his inſtances, and propoſed the decree, and 
who, with him, had hired out his ſervices on this 
occaſion, was Philocrates, your accomplice, /Eſchi. 
nes, not mine: No! though you roar out your 
falſehoods till you burſt. They who united with 
them in ſupport of this meaſure, (from what motives 
I ſhall not now inquire) were Eubulus and Cephi« 
ſophon, I had no part in it at all. And though this 
be really the fact, though it be proved by the evi- 
dence of truth itſelf, yet ſo abandoned is he to all 
ſenſe of thame, as to dare not only to aſſert that I 
was the author of this peace, but that I prevented 
the ſtate from concluding it in conjunction with the 
general aſſembly cf the Greeks. O thou—by what 
name can I properly call thee? When thou wert 
preſent, when thou ſaweſt me depriving the ſtate 
of an intereſt ſo important, a conjunction of ſuch 
moment, as thou now deſcribeſt with ſo much 
pomp, didſt thou expreſs thy indignation ? Didſt 
thou riſe up, to explain, to inforce, that guilt of 
which thou now accuſeſt me ? And, had Philip pur- 
chaſed this my important ſervice of preventing the 
union of the Greeks, ſurely it was not thy part to 
be ſilent, but to cry aloud, to teſtify, to inform 


* The firſt who, &e. The particulars of this whole negoti- 
ation are related at large in the third book of the Hiſtory of the 
Life of Philip, &c, i 
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theſe tty fellow. citizens. But this was never done; 
thy voice was never once heard on this occaſion : 
And, in fact, no embaſſy was at that time ſent to 
any of the Grecian ſtates : they had all diſcovered 
their ſentiments long before; ſuch is the abſurdity 
of his aſſertions ; ad, what is ſtill worſe, theſe his 
falſehoods are principally directed againſt the honour 
of our ſtate. For, if you called on the other Greeks 
to take up arms, and at the ſame time ſent out your 
minilters to Philip to treat for peace, this was the 
act of an Eurybatus, not the part of this city, not 
the procedure of honeſt men. But this is not the 
fact: No! For what purpoſe could ye hare ſent 
them at that period? For a peace ; they were all 
at peace: For a war? We were then actually de- 
liberating about the treaty. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it doth not appear that I was at all the 
agent, or at all the author of this firſt peace : Nor 
can he produce the leaſt reaſonable evidence to ſup- 
port thoſe other falſehoods he hath urged againſt 
me. 

Again ; from the time when this ſtate had agreed 
to peace, examine fairly what courſe of conduct 
each of us adopted: Thus ſhall you clearly fee who 
was Philip's agent upon every occaſion ; who acted 
for you, and ſought the real intereſt of his country. 

IJ, on my part, propoſed a decree in the ſenate, 
that our ambaſſadors ſhould embark, with all expe- 
dition, for ſuch place as they were informed was 
the preſent reſidence of Philip, and receive his oaths 
of ratification. But they, even after my decree 
had paſled, declined to pay the due obedience. And 
here, Athenians, I muſt explain the import and 
moment of this. my decree. It was the intereſt of 
Philip, that the interval between our acceding, and 
his {wearing to the treaty, ſhould be as long; 
your's, that it ſhould be as ſhort as poflible ; And 


why? you had abandoned all warlike preparations, 
not 
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not only from the day when you had ſworn to the 
peace, but from the moment you had firſt conceived 
an expectation of it: He, on the contrary, re- 
doubled his attention to all military affairs, through 
the whole intervening period ; concluding, (and it 
proved a juſt concluſion) that whatever places he 
could wreſt from as, previous to his oaths of rati- 
fication, he might retain them all ſecurely, and that 
no one could think of reſcinding the treaty upon 
that account I his I foreſaw. weighed it ma- 
turely, and hence propoſed this decree, that they 
ſhould repair to Philip, and receive his oaths, with 
all expedition; that ſo he ſhould be obliged to ra- 
tify the treaty, while the Thracians, your allies, 
yet kept poſſeſſion of thoſe places, the object of this 
man's ridicule, Serrium, Myrtium, and Ergylſke : 
not that Philip, by ſeizing ſuch of them as were 
moſt convenient to his purpoſes, ſhould become 
maſter of all 1hrace; not that he ſhould acquire 
vaſt treaſures ; not that he ſhould gain large rein- 
forcements, and thus execute all his future ſchemes 
with eaſe. Here is a decree which /Eſchines hath 
never mentioned, never quoted: but, becauſe J 
moved in the ſenate that the ambaſſadors of Mace- 
don ſhould be introduced, he inveighs againſt me 
as highly criminal. What mould f have done? 
Was to move that they ſhould not be introduced, 
the men who came purpoſedly to treat with us? 
Was I to forbid that any ſeats ſhould be appointed 
for them in the theatre? Why, they might have 
N ſeats at the common trifling price. Was 

to ſhew my concern for Athens by ſuch minute 
ſavings, while, like him and his accomplices, I ſold 
our capital intereſts to Philip? No! Jake my de. 
cree, which he, though well acquainted with it, 
hath paſſed over in ſilence. Read! 


The 
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& In the archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the nineteenth 
day of the month Ecatombæon, the Pandionian 
tribe preſiding, Demoſthenes, ſon of Demoſthe- 
nes, of the Pœanian tribe, propoſed the following 
decree ; 


Hereas Philip, by his ambaſſadors ſent to 

Athens to confer about a peace, hath agreed 
and concluded on the terms: It is reſolved by the 
ſenate and people of Athens, in order to the final ex- 
ecution of this treaty, agreeable to the reſolutions 
and conventions of a former aſſembly, that five am- 
baſſadors be choſen from the community of Athens; 
which ambaſſadors, thus choſen, ſhall depart, and 
without delay repair to ſuch place as, they ſhall be 
informed, is the place of Philip's reſidence ; and with 
all poſſible expedition mutually receive and take the 
oaths neceſſary for ratification of the treaty con- 
cluded, as aforeſaid, with the people of Athens, in- 
cluding the allies on each fide. The perſons choſen 
into this commiſſion, are Eubulus, /Eſchines, Cephi- 
ſophon, Democrates, and Cleon.”? 


When, by this decree, I had approved my attach- 
ment to the ſtate, not to the intereſts of Philip, our 
excellent ambaſſadors ſat down, in perfect indifference, 
three whole months in Macedon, although, within 
the ſpace of ten, or rather of three or four days, 
they might have arrived at the Helleſpont, tendered 
the oaths, and thus ſaved the towns before he had 
reduced them : For he would not have attempted the 
leaſt hoſtility in our preſence ; or, if he had, we 
might have refuſed his ratification, and diſappointed 
his hopes of peace : for he could not have enjoyed 
both, a peace and his conqueſts allo, 

Extracted 
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Extracted from the oration of Demoſthenes on the 
Crown, Page 157—174. Tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Thomas Leland, D. D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Vol. iii. 8/0. London, printed for 
W. Johnſon, Ludgate-ſtreet, 1770. 


KAAN 


Sublime Poetry from Pope's Tranſlation of Homer, 
XIII, ILIA D, Book vi, Line 390. 


The paſſage where Hector, before he engages, takes 
leave of Andromache, and embraces Aſtyanax, is 
one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
Poem. I ſhall give a part of it, which will take in 
both deſcriptions and diſcourſe, - 


ECTOR, this heard, return'd without delay, 
Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir: 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt, 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm, and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new- born ſtar, that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmiPd, and pleas'd reſign'd, 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind; 
His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournſul look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring Prince ! ah, whither doſt thou run ! 
Ah! too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 


And 
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And thinl®ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 

For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 

And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 

Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain, 

Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſlain ! 
Oh, grant me, Gods, e' er Hector meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of Heaven, an early tomb ! 

So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 

And end with ſorrows, as they firlt begun: 

No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
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After having digreſſed, perhaps ſomewhat too 
long, upon tae greatneſs of her paſt calamities, ſhe 
then goes on, 


Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſeg 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, Kindred, all 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall: 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare, 
Oh prove a huſband's, and a father's care 


Hector having anſwered Andromache in a manner 
equally noble and affectionate, 


| Th' illuſtrious Prince of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar*d at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſnul'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child: 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground, 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods preſer'd a father's prayer. 
O thou, whoſe glory fills th? zthereal throne, 14 
And all the deathleſs powers, protect my ſon! 14 
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Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age 

So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 

Of heroes ſlain, he hears the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, this chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
While pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her fraprant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Hufſh'd to repoſe; and with a {mile ſfurvey'd 

The troubled pleaſure, ſoon chaſtiz'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 


There never was a finer piece of painting thatt 
this. How expreſſive is the grief and conſternation 
of Andromache ! How juſt and beautiful the image 
of a child, frighted at the glittering of his father's 
arms, and ſhrinking back into the boſom of his nurſe ! 
The ſentiment of Hector, who deſires to ſee his 
ſon exceed him in glory, how natural ! But how ex- 
tremely delicate are the laſt words. It is ſufficient to 
be able to read Greek, and to have ſome ear, to per- 
ceive the entire ſoftneſs of them, and to own that no 
tranſlation can come up to them in beauty, 
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XIV. Biography, 


The life, character, and writings of Dr. Dan1tL 
W ATERLAND, born 1683, died 1740, aged 57. 


R. Daniel Waterland, a late eminent divine, 
and the ableſt maſter of the Trinitarian contro- 
verſy that ever lived in England, or in any age or 
nation, was born at Waſely in Lincolnſhire, 1683, 
and was the ſon of the Reverend Mr Henry W ater- 
land, rector of that place. He had his ſchool educa- 
tion at Lincoln, and his academical at Magdalen Col- 
lege in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. Samuel 
Barker, of that ſociety : He was firſt ſcholar, and 
afterwards fellow, and commencing tutor, became a 
great ornament and — to it. In this capacity 
he drew up a tract, under the title of © Advice to a 
young Student, with a Method of Study for the firſt 
four Years,” which has gone through ſeveral edi- 
tions. 
In the year 1713, he became maſter of the college, 
and obtained the rectory of Ellingham, in Norfolk, 


and was ſoon after appointed chaplain in ordinary to 


George the Firſt. In the year 1720, he preached 
the firſt courſe of lectures, founded by Lady Moyer, 
for the defence of our Lord's divinity. He was pre- 
ſented in the following year, by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul's, to the rectory of St. Auſtin and St. 
Faith, in London, and ſoon after promoted to the 
Chancellorſhip of the church of Vork, by Sir William 
Dawes, archbiſhop of that province. 

In the year 1727, he was collated by his dioceſan to 
the archdeaconry of Middleſex, and his Majeſty con- 
ferred on him a canonry in the church of Windſor, 
and that chapter preſented him to the vicarage of 
Twickenham. He now reſigned the rectory of St. 

| Aultin, 
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Auſtin, not being willing to hold two benefices at 
once, with the cure of ſouls. - 

He died in the year 1740, and was interred in the 
collegiate church at Windfor, It would be doing 
equal unjuſtice to the reader, and to the memory of 
this worthy man, not to tranſcribe his character, as 
it is elegantly drawn up by Mr. Seed, who was his 
aſſiſtant at Twickenham, and intimately acquainted 
with him. 

Nobody was more capable of ſhining as an original 
writer, and ſtriking out new and unbeaten tracts of 
thought; for he had Mr. Locke's clearneſs of rea- 
ſoning, as well as the extenſive reading of Biſhop 
Stillingfleet. He had puſhed his enquiries ſo far into 
matters of a very high and elevated nature, that 
where his views ſtopped ſhort, there was not merely 
the boundary of his underſtanding ; it was the boun- 
dary of human underſtanding, the point where know- 
ledge ceaſes, and ignorance commences. An elabo- 
rate attempt had been made to demonſtrate the ex» 
iſtence of God a priori, and that he is the ſubſtratum 
of ſpace. - And when the ſtrong man, well armed 
with learning and abilities, kept his new-erected 
metaphyſical building, his intellectual goods were 
at peace juſt ſo long, till a ſtronger than he aroſe 
and ſtripped him of = armour wherein he truſted. 

He had thoroughly ſtudied the doctrine of the 
Trinity long before he entered into the controvei ſy. 
He ſat down to the ſubject without any pre- con- 
ceived darling hypotheſis of his own, advanced in 
print about the nature and attributes of God, which 
might tempt him to adjuſt the Scripture doctrine of 
the Trinity, as well as he could, to it, by far- 
fetched criticiſms and elaborate comments: he 
viewed it, without any bias, in the ſeveral lights of 
Scripture, reaſon, and antiquity: he read, he 
weiphed in the balance whatever had been faid 


againſt it, as well as for it: he converſed upon that 
ſub ect 
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fubject with the ableſt advocate that Arianiſm ever 
boaſted, and correſponded with another conſiderable 
writer on that fide of the queſtion. His determina» 
tion was not owing to any ſudden heat of fancy ; it 
was the mature reſult of a thorough, honeſt, and 
unwearied examination; du ing which, through 
too cloſe an application, he greatly impaired his 
health, and laid the foundation of that ill habit of 
body which at laſt occaſioned his death. How he 
was, in a manner, forced into the controverſy by a 
perſon's committing his queries to the preſs without 
his conſent, or even knowledge, he has given the 
world an account in the preface of the firſt of thoſe 
excellent tracts, as the late Earl of Nottingham 
juſtly ſtiles them, when he wrote on that ſubject, 
Whereas his adverſaries had laid the main ſtreſs of 
their cauſe upon philoſophical ſubtleties and objec- 
tions ; particularly that there was no medium for 
the Catholics between Sabellianiſm and 1 ritheiſm 
he diſarmed them of their metaphyſical artillery, 
turned it upon them, and made them ſeem willing 
to put the iſſue of their cauſe ſolely on the foot of 
Scripture. And let me obſerve, with what an ill 
race mere ſmatterers in knowledge, charge the 
doctrine of the Trinity with abſurdities from the ab- 
ſtract nature and reaſon of the thing; when three 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities (for with three he 
was at once engaged) were unable, though they 
did not want an hearty inclination, to make good a 
charge of that nature, 

Arguments under his happy direction and ma- 
nagement, were arrows (of which. his quiver was 
full) in the hands of a mighty man; they carried 

reater force with them, and made deeper impreſ- 
ſions, than when they came from a perſon of the 
common ſize ; and therefore he was not aſhamed 
when he ſpoke with his ableſt adverſary in ſet confe- 
rences. His head was an immenſe library, where 
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the treaſures of learning were ranged in ſuch exact 
order, that whatever himſelf or his friends wanted, 
he could have immediate recourſe to, withour any 
embarraſſment. A prodigious expence of reading, 
without a confuſton of ideas, is almoſt the peculiar 
characteriſtic of his writings. His works, particu- 
larly thoſe upon our Saviour*s Divinity, and the 
Importance of the Doctrine, and the Euchariſt, into 
which he has digeſted the learning of all preceding 
ages, will, we may venture to ſay, be tranſmitted 
to, and ſtand the examination of all ſucceeding ones, 
He has fo thoroughly exhauſted every ſubject that 
he wrote a ſet treatiſe upon, that it is impoſſible to 
hit upon any thing that is not in his writings, or to 
expreſs that more clearly which is there: Yet, 
whatever expence of time or thought he might be at 
in laying'm materials, it did not colt him much pains 
to commit them to writing, The largeſt volume 
which he has publiſhed, wrote with great accuracy, 
he in two months finiſhed and ſent to the preſs. 
Some writers, who have made no inconſiderable 
figure in the learned world, have been greatly in- 
debted for it, to the valuable notices and obſerva- 
tions with which he finiſhed them; but he was ſo 
diſintereſted, that, provided the world was inſtruct- 
ed, he was very indifferent who had the honour of 
doing it. He had ſo ample a fund of knowledge, 
that he could impart it liberally, without any danger 

of impoveriſhing himſelf. 
Nor was controverſy his only talent. His ſer- 
mons, adapted to the level of common capacities, 
et inſtructive to the higheſt, were compoſed with 
that plainneſs and ſimplicity, that perſons of a flen- 
der ſhare of ſenſe might be vain enough to think 
themſelves capable of writing as well: but men of 
judgment know that nothing is more difficult to 
write than ſuch eaſy writing as his was, free from 
that obſcure diligence which ſometimes embaraſles 
the 
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the writings of great ſcholars, he ſtates each point 
of duty judiciouſly and accurately, explains it hap- 
pily, and always goes to the bottom of his ſubject. 
This character may be given of his writings in ge- 
neral, that, whatever beauties of ſtile ſoine few of 
his laſt compoſitions may want, they have all of 
them that to recommend them, which is more va- 
luable than all languages beſides, the language of 
the heart. In his learned writings he alerted no- 
thing but what he firmly believed, and in his plain 
familiar diſcourſes, he taught nothing but what he 
practiſed. He ſpoke and wrote with that undiſ- 
ſembled freedom and openneſs which ever accom- 
panies an undeſigning honeſty, and a thorough con- 
viction of the truth ; which brings me ſecondly, to 
give ſome account of his life and converſation. His 
head and heart were conſtantly at work upon points 
worthy of him; and yet if any company came in, he 
would be immediately free and diſengaged, forget 
the hard ſtudy in the eaſy companion; liſten to any 
innocent converſation without any ſeeming abſence 
of thought, and join in it with vivacity. q mention 
it as an amazing inſtance of the liberty and extent of 
his mind, that a perſon generally intent (too intent 
with regard to his health) upon great things, could 
at once, With a quick and ſudden tranſition of 
thought, enter into the minute affairs and ordinary 
occurrences of life. But though he would bear a 
part in any innocent diſcourſe, he had an averſion to 
the reigning vices of converſation : he was very 
tender of men's charaQers, he guided his words, as 
well as regulated his actions, with diſcretion ; and 
at the ſame time that his ſagacity enabled him to diſ- 
cover, his charity prompted him to cover and con- 
ceal a multitude of faults. The converſation in 
which he chiefly delighted, was with learned men, 
who came to conſult him; in which, inſtead of 


fetching a wide compaſs round about a meaning, he 
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entered at once into the heart of a queſtion, witft 
that quickneſs of apprehenſion, and perſpicuity of 
expreſſion, which were confeſſed parts of his charac- 
ter. He ſaw at one glance, where the main ſtreſs 
of it lay, omitted no mater ial difficulties, and dwelt 
upon none but what were ſuch ; would not divert 
into by-puints, but pared off all excreſcence, and 
never loſt ſight of the main point till he diſmiſſed you 
thoroughly ſatisfied about the queſtion, and what 
was indeed unqueſtionable, his own great abilities : 
he ſtruck light into perplexed and uncommon ſub- 
jects, and placed even common ones in a clearer and 
molt advantageous point of view, He had an ex- 
cellent turn for buſineſs ; for his clearneſs of rea- 
ſoning was not confined to learned ſubjects ; it ex- 
tended almoſt to all. He would talk and write 
upon things quite foreign to the common tract of 
his ſtudies, with fuch penetration, that one would 
imagine the main bent of them had been applied that 
way. Some of his acquaintances are living witnefſez 
of this, who have conſulted him, and received ſatiſ- 
faction from him upon very intricate affairs, which 
had no connection with, or related to divinity : yet 
his grand abilities were ſo endeared by his huma- 
nity, affability, and conde ſcenſion, that none, I be- 
lieve, ever wiſhed them lefs, but thoſe who were 
embarked in a way of thinking eſſentially oppoſite to 
his. His knowledge entirely filled, and therefore 
did not ſwell or puff up his mind. The brightneſs 
of ſome people is, like that of lightning, an inſuf- 
ferable brightneſs: his ſhone upon you with healing 
in its wings, a gentle, ſerene, and unoftending 
luſtre. For though at a diſtance you might admire 
and reverence the great man, yet, upon a more in- 
timate acquaintance, you could not help loving what 
you plainly faw, the good man; the man of cool 
wiſdom and ſteady piety ; fixed in his principles, 
but candid in his ſpirit, It is the intereſt of mere 

pretenders 
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pretenders to knowledge and greatneſs to affect a 
myſterious gravity, and to keep their inferiors at a 
diſtance, the idol is not to be ſeen unveiled, or in a 
full and open light by its votaries, leſt they ſhould 
diſcover its deformity. 

Dr. Waterland was always eaſy of acceſs, his car- 
riage free and familiar, his heart, and his counte- 
nance, the index of his heart, open to you, without 
a ſhy and reſerved manner, without ſtatelineſs and 
folemnity ; cautious, but not artful, honeſt, but 
not unguarded ; glad to communicate, though not 
ambitious to diſplay his great knowledge. He was 
ſubſtantially good, without ſtudying appearances. 
He hated all party as ſuch, and would never have 
gone the lengths of any, He never made a ſacrifice 
of true greatneſs, through an eager purſuit of what 
the world calls ſuch. The preferments which he 
had, were beſtowed upon him without any applica- 
cation from himſelf, directly or indirectly: They 
were not the refult of his ſolicitations, much leſs of 
baſe and unworthy compliances ; they were the vo- 
luntary tribute of great and good men, for his ſer- 
vices to chriſtianity in general, and the church of 
England in particular, Nor mult it be forgotten, 
that he might have been advanced much higher, by 
the recommendation and intereſt of that very excel- 
lent prelate, who, in the opinion of every true 
friend to the church, deſervedly filled the higheſt ſta. 
tion in it. 

He weighed a thing long, and conſidered it on 
every ſide, before he formed a reſolution ; but when 
once he had formed it, he was ever afterwards de- 
termined and unmoveable. He ſaw things truely, 
becauſe he ſaw them cooly and diſpaſſionately. He 
was not one of thoſe narrow-ſpirited men, who con- 
fine all merit within their own pale: he thought 
candidly, and ſpoke advantageoully of many who 


thought very differently from him. When any vi- 
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rulent pamphlet was wrote (as ſcarce any perſon had 
more wrote) againſt him, it did not diſcontent or 
ruffle his temper : He did not deteſt the author as a 
malicious enemy ; he pitied him, as an unhappy 
man. He had nothing violent in his nature ; he ab- 
horred all thoughts of perſecution ; cool and pru- 
dential meaſures entirely ſuited his frame of mind. 
Thoſe who entertain a different opinion of him, 
were ſtrangers to him, Controverſy had not at all 
embittered, or ſet an edge upon his ſpirit. The 
meek and candid chriſtian was not loſt in the diſ- 
puter of this world. I never ſaw him in a different 
humour, no not in his laſt Ylneſs ; the ſame unaf. 
fected chearfulneſs, the ſame evenneſs and ſedate. 
neſs, which was his diſtinguiſhing character from the 
firſt commencement of our acquaintance to the laſt, 
Whatever painful operations were thought neceſ- 
fary, he ſubmitted to them without reluctance, and 
underwent them with patience and reſignation. He 
was very amiable in a domeſtic light. Though he 
felt great uneaſineſs, he gave none, but what aroſe 
from a fellow-feeling of his ſufferings ; even then 
humane and benevolent to all about him, but eſpe- 
cially to her, with whom he had lived, in an unin- 
terrupted harmony, for twenty-one years, bringing 
forth valuable things out of the good treaſures of 
his head and heart, communicative of any thing that 
Was good, he would have engroſſed nothing to him- 
ſelf but his ſufferings, which yet he could not en- 
groſs; for every good-natured perſon that ſaw him, 
could not but ſuffer with a man, by whom, and 
from whom they were ſure to ſuffer nothing. | 

The ſame ſound principles, from which he never 
ſwerved, and of which he never expreſled the leaſt 
diffidence, which he had unanſwerably defended in 
his health, ſupported and invigorated his ſpirits 
during his ſickneſs; and he died a little before his 
enterance on the fifty- eighth year of his age, with 
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the ſame compoſure with which he lived; and 1s 
now pone to offer up to God a whole life laid out, 
or rather worn out in his ſervice. For he was like 
a light in the ſanctuary, that waſtes and confumes 
itſelf in ſhining out before men, that they may glo- 
rify their Father which is in heaven. Never weary 
with well doing, he knew not what it was to be 
idle: the time never lay upon his hands, and there- 
fore he was a itranger to the ſpleen, melancholy, 
and imapinary be which are often as vex- 
atious as real ones: He was a remarkable inſtance, 
that hard ſtudy does not always ſour a man's tem- 
per, th ugh idleneſs moſt certainly does, the parent 
of fretfulneſs, peeviſhneſs, and an acrimony of ſpi- 
rit. In health he was always eaſy, becauſe never 
idle; always employed in, but never incumbered 


with buſineſs. He reſolved caſes of conſcience, he 


removed doubts and ſcruples: his aſſiſtance was 
often aſked, and never, I believe, refuſed, when 
any uſeful work of learning was on foot. 

What chiefly endeared him was, not that he had 
gained a compleat victory over Arians and Socini- 
ans; it was that he had gained (a much nobler con- 
queſt) a conqueſt over himſelf, for his reaſon ſeemed 
to have got the better as much over his paſſions in 
matters of practice, as it had over his imagination in 
matters of belief. 

I have now paid the debt of gratitude which I 


owed to a great and good man, of the cleareſt head 


Jever converſed with, and what is ſtill more valu+ 


able, of an honeſt heart; who never, through 


weakneſs, miſtook, nor, through fear, deſerted, 
nor through intereſt, betrayed the cauſe of religion. 
I ſhall reckon it my greateſt honour, that I am, in a 
particular manner, obliged to him ; to whom the 
chriſtian world in general is obliged for his excellent 
works, whom TI reverenced as a father, to whom 1 
kad recourſe as my guide, and who received me al- 
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ways with that genuine flow of good-nature and 
openneſs of ſoul, which diſtinguiſhes the friend. It 
is a melancholy reflection, that whoever dares vi- 
gorouſly aſſert, and ſtedfaſtly adhere to the doc- 
trines of the church of England, muſt expect to be 
branded with approbrious terms, and decried as a 
bigot. It will be of little avail to him that his abi- 
lities are uncommon ; his notions mult be ſo too, to 
recommend them to the vogue of the age. As if 
ſome men were not liable to a fond attachment, or 
(what is the ſame thing) bigotry to their own ſingu- 
lar notions, ſometimes the reſult of pride and vanity, 
as others are to the received, the fundamental no- 
tions of a Proteſtant church, which have ſtood the 
teſt of ages, ever attacked and ever triumphant. 
Our own particular darling tenets, by which we 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the bulk of chriſtians, we 
look upon as our private incloſures, our private 
walks, in which we have a property excluſive of 
others, and which we take care to cultivate, beau. 
tify, and fence in againſt all invaders : the received 
notions, however important, we are more indif- 
ferent to, as the common field, or public walks, 
which lie open to every body. At ſuch a juncture, 
it cannot be improper, however unfaſhionable it may 
be, to bear my teſtimony to the merit of a man, 
who dared to think deeply and thoroughly for him- 
ſelf, though he did not think by himſelf. And give 
me leave to conclude his character by obſerving, 
that a man muſt haye had an exceeding good, or an 
exceeding bad head and heart, who could converſe 
oft and bag with him, without becoming wiſer as 
do the former, or better as to the latter. 


XV. The 
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XV. The Life of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
* Iſaac Newton, a moſt celebrated Engliſh 


philoſopher and mathematician, and one of the 
greateſt geniuſes that ever appeared in the world, 
was deſcended of an ancient family, which had been 
ſettled above three centuries upon- the manor of 
Woolthrope in Lincolnſhire, where this prodigy 
was born, on Chriſtmas-day, 1642, O. 8. He loſt 
his father in his infancy, ſo that the care of his edu- 
cation fell to his mother “, who, being a woman 
of excellent good ſenſe, though the married again 
ſoon after his father's death, did not neglect her 
fon by him. At twelve years of age ſhe put him to 
the free grammar-ſchool at Grantham, in the ſame 
county ; and after ſome years ſpent there, took him 
home, with the view of introducing him into coun- 
try buſineſs, that he might ſooner be able to manage 
his own eſtate himſelf ; but finding him ſtick cloſe to 
his books, without any turn to buſineſs, ſhe reſolved 
not to croſs his inclination, and ſent him back to 
Grantham, where he ſtaid till he was eighteen years 
of age, when he removed to Trinity-College, in 
Cambridge, in 1660. He had not been long at the 
Univerſity, when he turned his thoughts to the 
mathematics, wherein Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Iſaac 
Barrow, then Fellow of his College, was very 
eminent, 

In this ſtudy he ſet out in the uſual method, ard 
firſt took up Euclid ; but that author was ſoon diſ- 
miſled ; he ſeemed to him too plain and ſimple, and 
unworthy of ſpending his time thereon. He under- 
{ſtood the ſeveral demonſtrations at the firlt reading, 
and a caſt of his eye upon the contents of the the- 


* Her maiden name was Hannah Ayſcough, and was alſo 


deſcended from an ancient family of worth, 
a Orems 
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orems was ſufficient to make him maſter of them * z | 


and, as the analytical method of Des Cartes was 
then moſt in vogue, he particularly applied himſelf 
to that method, and peruſed the book written there. 
in, and made ſeveral improvements, which he in- 
ſerted in marginal notes as he went along. Thus 
he wa employed in 1663; and the following year 
he opened a way into his new method of infinite ſe- 
ries and fluxions. The ſame year, 1664, he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts f. In the mean 
time, he obſerved the greateſt mathematical wits 
engaged in the bulineſs of improving teleſcopes, by 
grinding glaſſes into one of the figures made by the 
three ſections of a cone, which, upon the principle 


then generally entertained, that light was homoge- 


neous, had been demonſtrated by Des Cartes, in 
his Dioptics, in order to bring that inſtrument tg 
perfection. 

Some private affairs drew him about this time 
into Lincolnſhire, for a ſhort ſpace ; but he was no 
ſooner got back to the college, than he applied 
himſelf to the grinding of optic glaſſes, of other 
figures than ſpherical, kaving no diſtruſt as yet of 
the homogeneous nature of light ; but not hitting 
preſently upon any thing in this attempt, which 
ſucceeded to his mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in 
order to try the celebrated phænomena of colours, 
diſcovered by Grimaldi not long before. He was 
much pleaſed at firſt with the vivid brightneſs of the 
colours produced by this experiment ; but after 
a while applying hinſelf to conſider them in a philo- 
ſophical way, with that circumſpection which was 
natural to him, he became immediately ſurprized to 
ſee them in an oblong form, which, according to 
the received rule of refractions, ought to be circus 


* His Floge by Fontenelle, and that of the Univerſity. 
+ From the College Regiſter, 


hr, 
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lar. At firſt, he thought the irregularity might 
poſſibly be no more than accidental ; but this was 
what he could not leave without further inquiry : 
accordingly, he ſoon invented an infallible method 
of deciding the queſtion, and the reſult was his new 
theory of light and colours“. 

However, the theory alone, unexpected and ſur. 
priling as jt was, did nor ſatisfy him; he rather 
conſidered the proper uſe that might be made of it 
for improving teleſcopes, which was his firſt deſign. 
To this end, having now diſcovered that light was 
not homogeneal, but an heterogeneous mixture of 
differently refrangible ravs, he computed the errors 
ariſing from this different refrangibility, and finding 
them to exceed ſome hundreds of time thoſe occa- 
ſtoned by the circular figure of the glaſſes, he threw 
aſide his glaſs works, and took reflections into con- 
ſideration. He was now ſenſible that optical inſtru- 
ments might be brought to any degree of perfection 
fdefired, in caſe there could be found a reflecting 
ſubſtance which would polith as finely as glaſs, and 
reflect as much light as glaſs tranſmits, and the art 
of giving it a parabolical figure he alſo attained : 
But theſe ſeemed to him very great difficulties ; nay 
he almoſt thought them inſuperable, when he fur- 
ther conſidered, that every irregularity in a refle&- 
ing ſuperficies makes the rays ſtray five or {ix times 
more from their due courſe, than the like irregu- 
larities in a refracting one. 

Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was forced from Cam- 
bridge in 1665, by the plague; and it was more 
than two years before he made any further progreſs 
therein. However he was far from paſſing the time 
idly in the country ; on the contrary, it was here, 
at this time, that he. firſt ſtarted the hint that gave 
riſe to the ſyſtem of the world, which is the main 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions, No, 80, 81. 
eg ſubject 
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ſubject of his Principia. He was ſitting alone in a 
garden, when ſome apples, falling from a tree, led 
his thoughts upon the ſubject of gravity; and, re- 
flecting on the power of that principle, he began to 
conſider, that, as this power is not found to be ſen- 
ſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the 
center of the earth to which we can riſe, neither at 
the tops of the loftieſt buildings, nor on the ſummits 
of the higheſt mountains, it appeared to him rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that this power muſt extend 
much further than is uſually thought. Why not as 
high as the moon? ſaid he to himſelf, © and if fo, 
her motion mult be influenced by it; perhaps ſhe 
«& is retained in her orbit thereby: However, 
© though the power of gravity is not ſenſibly weak- 
« encd in the little change of diſtance at which we 
* can place ourſelves from the center of the earth, 
“ yet it is very poſlible that, as high as the moon, 
this power may differ iu ſtrength much from what 
« it is here.” To make an eſtimate what might be 
the degree of this diminution, he conſidered with 
himſelf, that, if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, no doubt the primary pla- 
nets are carried about the ſun by the like power ; 
and, by comparing the periods of the ſeveral pla- 


nets with their diſtances from the ſun, he found, 


that, if any power like gromy held them in their 
courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate 


proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. Ibis he con- 


cluded, by ſuppoſing them to move in perfect 
circles, concentric to the ſun, from which the orbits 
of the greateſt parts of them do not much differ, 
Suppoſing therefore, the power of gravity, when 
extended to the moon, to decreaſe in the ſame 
manner, he computed whether that force would bg 
fufficient to keep the moon in her orbit. 

In this computation, being abſent from books, 


he took the common eſtimate in uſe among the geo- 
graphers 
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praphets and our ſeamen, before Norwood had 
meaſured the earth, that ſixty Englith miles com- 
plete one degree of latitude ; but, as that is a very 
faulty ſuppoixion, each degree containing about 
{ixty-nine and an half of our Englith miles, his com- 
putation upon it did not make the power of gra- 
vity, decreaſing in a duplicate proportion to the 
diſtance, anſwerable to the power which retained 
the moon in her orbit: whence he concluded, that 
ſome other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with the action 
of the power of gravity on the moon. For this 
reaſon, he laid aſide, for that time, any further 
thoughts upon the matter *, | 
Nor did he reſume it on his return to Cambridge; 
which was ſhortly after ; and in the following year, 
1667, was choſen Fellow of his college, and took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts f. The truth is, his 
thoughts were now engaged upon his newly-pro. 
jected reflecting teleſcope, of which he made a ſmall 
inſtrument, with an object-metal ſpherically con- 
cave. It was but a rude eſſay, chiefly defective iu 
the want of a good poliſh for the metal f. This 
therefore he ſet himſelf to find out, when Dr. Bar- 
row reſtgning the mathematical chair at Cambridge 
to him, in November 1669 5, the buſineſs of that 
poſt interrupted for a while his attention to the te- 
leſcope : However, as his thoughts had been for 
ſome time chiefly employed upon optics, he made 
his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject of his lec- 
tures for the three firſt years after he was appointed 


* Preface to Mr. Pemberton's Review, &c, Mr. Whiſton fays 
he told him, that he thought Des Cartes's Vortices might concur 
with the motion of gravity. 

Whiſton's Memoirs, &c. p. 33, edit. 1753, 

+ From the Regiſters of the univerſity and the college. 

+ This inſtrument is now in the poſſeſſion of the Royal Society. 

§ The ſame year he wrote a letter to Francis Ayton, Eſq, con- 
taining advice for his Travels; a copy of which iz inſerted in the 
Gencral Dictionary. 
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mathematical profeſſor; He had not finiſhed ther, 
when he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
rm January 1671-2 *, and having now brought his 
theory of light and colours to a great degree of 
perfection, he communicated it to that ſociety tir{t, 
to have their judgment upon it; and it was after- 
wards publiſhed in their Trauſactions of February 
19, 1672. I his publication occaſioned a diſpute 
upon the truth of it, which gave him ſo much unea- 
ſineſs, that he reſolved to publiſh nothing further 
for a while upon the ſubje& ; and in that reſolution 
laid up his optical lectures, notwithſtanding he had 
| 1 them for the preſs; and the analyſis by 
- finite ſeries; which he deſigned to ſubjoin thereto, 
unhappily for the world underweut the ſame fate, 
and for the ſame reaſfori, | 

In this temper he reſumed his teleſcope ; and ob- 
ſerving that there was no abſolute neteſſity for the 
parabolic figure of the glaſles, fince, if metals could 
be ground truly ſpherical, they would be able to 
bear as great apertures as men could give a poliſh 
to, he compleated another inſtrument of this kind, 
which anſwering the purpoſe ſo well, as, though it 
was only half a foot in length, yet he had feen with 
it the planet Jupiter diſtinctly round, as alſo his four 
fatellites, and Venus horned, he fent it to the 
Royal Society; at their requeſt, together with a 
deſcription of it, with further particulars, and it 
was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſa&tions for 
March, this year, 1672: Several attempts were alſo 
made by that ſociety to bring it to perfection, but 
for want of a proper compotition of metal, and a 
good poliſh, nothing ſucceeded, and the invention 
lay dormant, till Nr, Hadley made his Newtonian 
teleſcope in 1723 f. 


* Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal Society. 
+ Gregory's Dioptrics, by Deſagullers, in the appendix, edit. 


1737. 
At 
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At the requeſt of Mr. Leibnitz, in 1676, he ex- 
plained his invention of infinite ſeries, and took no- 
tice how far he had improved it by his method of 
fluxions, which, however, he ſtill concealed, and 
particularly on this occaſion, by a tranſpoſition of 
the letters that make up the two fundamental pro- 
poſitions of it, into an alphabetical order *, 

In the winter between this year and the next, 
1677, he found the grand propoſition, that, by a 
centripetal force acting reciprocally as the ſquares of 
the diſtance, a planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis, 
about the center of force placed in the lower focus 
of the ellipſis, and with a radius down to that cen- 
ter, deſcribe areas proportional to the times +. 

Hereupon he drew up near a dozen propolitions, 
relating to the motion of the primary planets round 
the ſun, which were communicated to the Royal 
Society in the latter end of the year 1683, This 
coming to be known to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Had- 
ley, that gentleman, who had attempted the de- 
monſtration in vain, applied, in Auguſt 1684, to 
Sir Iſaac, who aſſured him that he had abſolutely 
compleated the thing, and ſending it to him in No- 
vember following, this was alſo regiſtered in the 
books of the Royal Society, at whoſe earneſt ſoli- 
citations he finiſhed the work, which came out in 
quarto, about Midſummer 1687, under the title of, 
„ Philoſophiz Naturalis Principia Mathematica,“ 
containing in the third book, what is now known by 
the name of the Cometic Aſtronomy, which had been 
lately diſcovered by him, and now made its firſt ap- 
pearance in the world 4. 


* Theſe letters are inſerted in the Commercium Epiſtolicum, Jo- 
han. Collins, &c. in 1712. 
+ General Dictionary, from the relation of William Jones, Eſq; 
t Sce Dr. Halley's article in this werk, and in the Biographia 
Britannica, 
This 
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This piece, however, in which our author has 
built a new ſyſtem of natural philoſophy upon the 
moſt ſublime geometry, did not meet at firſt with 
all the applauſe ir deſerved, and was one day to. 
receive, Two reafons concurred in producing this 
effect; Des Cartes had then got full poſſeſſion of 
the world, His philoſophy was indeed the crea- 
ture of a fine imagination, gaily dreſſed in a tempt- 
ing metaphorical file; He had given her likewiſe 
{ome of nature's true features, and painted the reſt 
to a ſeeming of nature's likeneſs, with a ſmile upon 
the countenance ; beſides what even ſhe ſaid was very 
eaſily underſtood, and thus ſhe yielded herſelf up, 
wirhout any great difficulty, to her votaries; upon 
theſe accounts people in general even took unkindly 
an attempt to awake them out of ſo pleaſing a dream, 
On the other, Mr. Newton had, with an unpar- 
ralleled penetration, and unexampled ſtrength of 
brain, purſued nature up to her moſt ſecret abode, 
and was intent to demonſtrate her reſidence to 
others, rather than anxious to point out the way by 
which he arrived at it himſelf : He finiſhed his piece 
in that elegant conciſeneſs, which had jultly gained 
the ancients an univerſal eſteem. In truth, the 
conſequences flow with ſuch rapidity from the prin- 
ciples, that the reader 1s often left to ſupply a long 
chain of reaſoning to connect them; therefore it re- 

uired ſome time before the world could underſtand 
it: The belt mathematicians were obliged to ſtudy 
it with care, before they could make themſelves 
maſters of it, and thoſe of a lower rank durſt not 
venture upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimonies 


of the mot learned. 


But at laſt, when its worth came to be ſufficiently 
known, the approbation which had been ſo flowly gain- 
ed, became univerſal, and nothing was to be heard 
from all quarters, but one general ſhout of admiration, 
% Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, or ſleep like other 

if..-men?** 
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te men?“ ſays the Marquis de L' Hoſpital, one of 
the greateſt mathematicians of the age, to the Eng · 
liſh who viſited him. 1 ar him to my- 
* ſelf as a celeſtial genius intirely diſengaged from 
. 

Ever ſince the firſt diſcovery concerning the he- 
terogeneous mixture of light, and the production of 
colours ariſing thence, he had employed a good part 
of his time in bringing the experiment, upon which 
the theory is founded, to a degree of exactneſs that 
might ſatisfy himſelf. The truth is, this ſeems to 
be his favourite invention ; thirty years he had ſpent 
in this arduous taſk, before he publiſhed it in 1704. 
In infinite ſeries and fluxions, and in the power and 
rule of gravity in preſerving the ſolar ſyſtem, there 
had been ſome, though diſtant hints, given by 
others before him +; whereas, in diſſecting a ray of 
light into its primary conſtituent particles, which 
then admitted of no further ſeparation; in the diſ- 
covery of the different refrangibility of theſe par- 


ticles thus ſeparated; and that theſe conſtituent rays _ 


had each its own peculiar colour inherent in it; that 
rays falling in the ſame angle of incidence, have al- 
ternate fits of reflection and refraction; that bodies 
are rendered tranſparent by the minuteneſs of their 
pores, and become opaque by having them large; 
and that the moſt tranſparent body, by having a 

eat thinneſs, will become leſs pervious to the 
light: In all theſe, which made up his new theory of 
light and colours, he was abſolutely and intirely the 
firſt ſtarter ; and, as the ſubject is of the moſt ſubtle 
and delicate nature, he thought it neceſſary to be 


himſelf the laſt finiſher of it. 


* Fontenelle's Eloge. Voltaire's Letters concerning the Engliſh 
nation, No. 14. and preface to Recueil de divers pieces tur la philo- 
ſophic. Amſtord: 1720. | | | 

+ Viz, by Fermat and Lord Neper. See Biographia Britannica. 
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7 This ſame year, and in the ſame book with his 


.optics, he publiſhed, for the firſt time, his method of 
fluxions. It has been _— obſerved, that theſe 
two inventions were intended for the public fo long 
before as the year 1672; but were laid by then in 
order to prevent his being engaged on that account 
in a diſpute about them. And it is not a little re- 
-markable, that even now this laſt piece proved the 
occaſion for another diſpute, which held many years. 
Ever fince the year 1684, Mr. Leibnitz had been 
artfully 22 world into an opinion, that he 
Arſt invented this method : Sir Haac ſaw his deſign 
from the beginning, and upon that account had ſuf- 
Fciently obviated it in the firſt edition of his Prin- 
eipia in 1687: and with the ſame view, when lie 
now publiſhed that method, he took occaſion to ac- 
quaint the world, that he invented it in the years 
1665 and 1666. In the Acta Eruditorum of Leipſia, 
Where an account is given of this bock, the author 
took occaſion from it to aſcribe the invention to Mr. 
Leibnitz, intimating, that Mr. Newton borrowed 
it from him. Mr. Keill, aſtronomical profeſſor at 
Oxford, undertook Sir Ifaac's defence, and for proof 
[referred to the papers of the Royal Society, who 
thereupon publiſhed a further defence in 1712 Þ. 
In the year 1715, Mr. Leibnitz, in the view of 
bringing the world more eaſily into the belief, that 
Sir Iſaac. had taken the method of fluxions rom his 


differential method, attempted to foil his mathemati- 


cal ſkill by the famous problem of the trajectories, 
which he therefore propoſed to.the Engliſh by way 
of challenge; but the ſolution of this, though it was 
the moſt difficult propoſition, the utmoſt wit of his 
antagoniſt, after a great deal of ſtudy for the pur- 


* Viz. In the Scholium to the ſecond Lemma of the ſecond book of 


nis Principia, - firſt edition. 


t- Under the title of Commercium Epiſtolicom, an. Collins, &c, 
us efore, '$yo, Sec allo the article of John Kei 
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poſe, was able 'to deviſe, and indeed might paſs for 
a conſiderable performance in any other: yet was it 
hardly any more than an amuſement to our etherial 
genius: He received the problem at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint; 
and, thongh extremely fatigued with buſineſs, yet 
he finiſhed the ſolution before he went to bed *. 

Sometime before this, in the eightieth year of his 
age, he was ſeized with an incontinence of wine, 


thought to proceed from the ſtone in the bladder, 


and judged to be incurable; however, by the help 


of a {trict regimen, and other precautions, which till 
then he never had occaſion for, he procured great 
intervals of eaſe during the five remaining years of 
his life: yet he was not free from ſome paroxyſms, 
which even forced out large drops of ſweat that 
ran down his face. In theſe circumſtances he was 
never obſerved to utter the leaſt complaint, nor ex-. 


preſs the leaſt impatience; and as ſoon as he had a 


moment's eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with his 
uſual chearfulneſs. Till this time he had always 
read and writ ſeveral hours in a day; but he was 
now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduitt, who had 
married his niece +, for the diſcharge of his office in 
the Mint. On Saturday morning, March 18, » 726-7, 
he read the news-papers, and diſcourſed a long time 


with Dr. Mead, his phyſician; having then the per- 


®* Fontenelle's Eloge; it is true Leibnitz's friends objected to the 
lution, bot in ſuch a manner as ſhewed their envy, and at the ſame 
time their impatience. | 
+ This niece, before her marriage to Conduitt, was widow of Col. 
Barton; ſhe was a diſtinguithed beauty, and as ſuch is celebrated in 
a poem called, The Toaſts, printed among the State poems. In her 
widowhood ſhe was entertained by Mr. Montague, then Lord Hali- 
fax, who was very liberal to her at his death. Sir Iſaac alſo ſettled 
an annuity of 1001, upon her; ſhe had a daughter by this laſt 
match, who was married to Lord Sempſter. Mr. Conduitt ſucceeded 
his uncle Sir Iſaac in the Mint. See his monument in Weſtminſter- 
Abby, on the left hand near the entrance into the Weſt-door, facing 
that of Sic Iſ:ac, 
G 3 | fe& 
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fect uſe of all his ſenſes and his underſtanding; but 
that night he entirely loſt them all; and, not reco- 
vering them afterwards, he died on the Monday 
following, which was March 20, in the eighty- fifth 
year of his age. His corpſe lay in ſtate in the Je- 
ruſalem-Chamber, and on the 28th was conveyed 
into Weſtminſter-Abbey, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh, and the Earls of 
Pembroke, Suſſex and Macclesfield holding up the 
pall. He was interred near the entrance into the 
choir'on the left hand, where a ſtately monument is 
erected to his memory. 

His character has been attempted by Mr. Fonte- 
nelle and Dr. Pemberton, the fubſtance whereof 
is as follows: 

To begin with his perſon: He was of a middling 
ſtature, and fomewhat inclined to be fat in the 

latter part of his life. His countenance was pleaſ- 
ing and venerable at the ſame time, efpecially when 
he took off his peruke, and ſhewed his white hair, 
which was pretty thick. He never made uſe of 
ſpectacles, and loſt but one tooth during his whole 
life. But Mr. Fontenelle ſeems to have been miſ- 
informed, when he tells us, that he had a very 
lively and piercing eye, as was remarked by Biſhop 
Atterbury *, who affures us, that this part of 
beauty did not belong to our author, at leaſt for 
twenty years before his death, about which time 
the Biſhop became acquainted with him; on the con- 
trary he obſerves, that, in the whole air of Sir 
Iſaac's face and make, there was nothing of that 
penetrating ſagacity which appears in his compo- 
ſitions; that he had ſomething rather languid in his 
look and manner, which did not raiſe any great ex- 
pectation in thoſe who did not know him. 


Letters from Dr. Atterbury to Mr, Thiriot. 
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He was of a very meek diſpoſition, and a great 
lover of peace; he would rather have choſen to 
remain in obſcurity, than to have the calm of life 
ruffled by thoſe ſtorms and diſputes which genius 
and learning always draw upon thoſe that are too 
eminent for them. In 2 his genuus, it 

preſently becomes a doubt, which of theſe endow- 

ments had the greateſt ſhare; ſagacity, penetration, 
ſtrength, or diligence; and, after all, the mark that 
ſeems moſt to diſtinguiſh it, is, that he himſelf made 
the juſteſt eſtimation of it, declaring, that if he had 
done the world any ſervice, it was due to nothing 
but induſtry and patient thought“; that he kept 
the ſubje&, under conſideration, conſtantly before 
him, and waited till the firſt dawning opened gra- 
dually, by little and little, into a full and clear 
light, and hence no doubt aroſe of that unuſual kind 
of horror which he had for all diſputes; a ſteady un- 
broken attention, free from thoſe frequent recoilings 
wſeparably incident to others, was his peculiar fe- 
licity; he knew it, and he knew the value of it. 
No wonder then, that controverſy was looked on 
as his bane, when ſome objections haſtily made to 
his diſcoveries concerning light and colours, induced 
him to lay aſide the deſign he had of publiſhing his 
optic lectures; we find him reflecting on that diſ- 
pute, into which he was unavoidably drawn there- 
by, in theſe terms: ] blamed my own imprudence 
for parting with ſo real a bleſſing as my quiet, 
« to run after a ſhadow +.” It is true this ſha- 
dow, as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, did not eſcape 
him afterwards, nor did it coſt him that quiet which 
he ſo much valued, but proved as much a real hap- 
pineſs to him as his quiet itſelf; yet this was a hap- 
pineſs of his own making; he took a reſolution, from 


Four letters to Dr. Bentley, &e. Letter the firſt in the beginning. 
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theſe diſputes, not to publiſh any more about that 
theory, till he had put it above the reach of con- 
troverſy, by the exacteſt experiments and the ſtrict. 
eſt demonſtrations; and accordingly it has never 
been called in queſtion ſince. In the ſame temper, 
after he had ſent the manuſcript of his Principia to 
the Royal Society, with his conſent to the printing 
of it by them; yet, upon Mr, Hooke's injuriouſly 
inſiſting that himſelf had demonſtrated Kepler's pro- 
blem before our author, he determined, rather 
than he involved again in a controverſy, to ſuppreſs 


the third book; and was very hardly prevailed upon 


to alter that reſolution. It is true, the public was 
thereby a gainer; that book, which is indeed no 
more than a corollary of ſome propoſitions in the 
firſt, being originally drawn up in the popular way, 
with a an to publiſh it in that form: whereas, 
he was now convinced, that it would be beſt not to 
let it go abroad without a ſtrict demonſtration. 
After all, notwithſtanding his anxious care to 
avoid every occaſion of breaking his intenſe applica- 
tion to ſtudy, he was at a great diſtance from bein 
ſteeped in philoſophy; on the contrary, he coul 
lay aſide his thoughts, though engaged in the moſt 
intricate reſearches, when his other affairs required 
his attendance; and, as ſoon as he had leiſure, re- 
ſume the ſubject at the point where he had left off. 
This he ſeems to have done not ſo much by any ex- 
traordinary ſtrength of memory, as by the force of 
his inventive faculty, to which every thing opened 
itſelf again with eaſe, if nothing intervened to ruffle 
him. The readineſs of his invention made him not 
think of putting his memory much to the trial; but 
this was the offspring of a vigorous intenſeneſs of 
thought, out of which he was but a common man. 
He ſpent, therefore, the prime of his age in thoſe 
abſtruſe reſearches, when his fituation in a College 
gave 
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gave him leiſure, and even while ſtudy was his 
proper profeſſion. 

But as ſoon as he was removed to the Mint, he 
applied himſelf chiefly to the buſineſs of that office, 
and ſo far quitted mathematics and philoſophy, as 
not to engage in any purſuits of either kind after. 
wards, 

Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that, though his me- 
mory was much decayed in the laſt years of his life, 
yet he perfectly underſtood his own writings, con- 
trary to what I had formerly heard, ſays the Doctor, 
in diſcourſe from many perſons. This opinion of 
theirs might ariſe, perhaps, from his not being al- 
ways ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, when is 
might be expected he ſhould. But as to this it may 
be obſerved, that great geniuſes are frequently liable 
to be abſent, not only in relation to common life, 
but with regard to ſome of the parts of ſcience that 
they are beſt informed of: Inventors ſeem to trea- 
ſure up in their minds what they have found out, 
after another manner, than thoſe do the ſame things, 
who have not this inventive faculty. The former, 
when they have occaſion to produce their knowledge, 
are in ſome meaſure obliged immediately to invelti- 
gate part of what they want; for this they are not 
equally fit at all times: fo it has often happened, that 
ſuch as retain things chiefly by means of a very ſtrong 
memory, have appeared off-hand more expert than 
the diſcoverers themſelves *. | 

It was evidently owing to the ſame inventive fa. 
culty that Sir Iſaac, as this writer found, had read 


This conduct might alſo in ſome meaſure be owing to the injuri- 
ous uſe that had betn made of his freedom in communicating, by 
Leibnitz, Hooke, Abbe Conti, and Whiſton ; whoſe behaviour had 
given that caution, which was innate to him, ſuch a reſerve as bor- 
dered upon the ſuſpicious. However, he did not ſuffer theſe injuries 
to paſs uncenſured, by returning properly ſpirited, as well as irre- 
Fragable anſwers, in his own yindication, 
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fewer of the modern mathematicians than one could 
have expected, his own prodigious invention rea- 
dily ſupplying hini with what he might have occa- 
fion for in the purſuit of any ſubje& he undertook, 
However, he often cenſured the handling geome- 
trical ſubjects by algebraic. calculations; and his 
book of algebra he called by the name of Univerſal 
Arithmetic, in oppoſition to the injudicious title of 
Geometry, which Des Cartes had given to the trea- 
tiſe, wherein he ſhews, how the geometer may 
aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kind of computations, 
He frequently praiſed Sluſius, Barrow, and Huy- 
gens, for not being influenced by the falſe taite 
which then began to prevail. He uſed to commend 
the laudable attempt of Hugh de Omerique to re- 
ſore the ancient analyſis ; and very much eſteemed 
Apollonius's book De Sectione Rationis, for giving 
us a clearer notion of that analyſis than we had be- 
fore. Dr. Barrow may be eſteemed as having ſhewn 
2 compaſs of invention equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any of the moderns, our author only excepted ; 
but Sir Iſaac particularly recommended Huygens's 
ſtile and manner: he thought him the moſt elegant 
of any mathematical writer, of modern times, and 
the moſt juſt imitator of the ancients. Of their 
taſte and form of demonſtration Sir Iſaac always 
profeſſed himſelf a great admirer *, and often cen- 


* Biſhop Atterbury having obſerved, that Fantenelle's praiſe of 
Sir Iſaac's modeſty (and of modeſty in general) was to him the moſt 
pleaſing part of that deſcription he has given us of him, proceeds 
thus: * It is that modeſty which will teach us to ſpeak and think of 
the ancients with reverency, eſpecially if we happen not to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with them. Sir Ifaac certainly was, and his 


great veneration for them was one diſtinguiſhing part of his charac- 
ter, which I wonder (or rather I do not wonder) that Mr. Fontenelle 


Has omitted. His opinion of them was, that they were men of 
great genius and ſuperior minds, who had carried their diſcoveries, 
particularly. in aſtronomy, and other parts of mathematics, much 
farther than now appears from what remains of their writings,” 
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ed himſelf for not following them yet more 
cloſely than he did, and ſpoke with regret of his 
miſtake at the _— of his mathematical ſtudies, 
in applying himſelf to the works of Des Cartes, 
and other algebraic writers, before he had con- 
{idered the Elements of Euclid with that attention 
which ſo excellent a writer deſerves. 

But, if this was a fault, it is certain it was a fault 
to which we owe both his great inventions in ſpe- 
culative mathematics, the doctrine of infinite ſeries 
and fluxions : and, perhaps, this might be one rea- 
ſon why Sir Iſaac's particular reverence for the an- 
cients is omitted by Mr. Fontenelle, who, how- 
ever, certainly makes ſome amends by that juſt elo- 
gium which he makes of our author's modeſty, 
which amiable quality he repreſents as ſtanding 
foremoſt in the character of this great man's min 
and manners. It was in reality greater than can be 
eaſily imagined, or will be readily believed; yet it 
always continued ſo without any alteration, though 
the whole world, ſays Fontenelle, conſpired againſt 
it; let us add, though he was thereby robbed of his 
mvention of fluxions. Nicholas Mercator publiſh- 
ing his Logrithmotechnia in 1668, where he gave 
the quadrature of the hyperbola by an infinite ſeries, 
which was the firſt appearance in the learned world 
of a ſeries of this fort, drawn from the particular 
nature of the curve, and that in a manner very new 
and abſtracted, Dr. Barrow, then at Cambridge, 
where Mr. Newton, then about twenty-ſix years 
of age, reſided, recollected, that he had met with 
the fame thing in the writings of that young gentle. 
man, and there not confined to the hyperbola only, 
but extended, by general forms, to all ſorts of 
curves, even ſuch as are mechanical ; to their qua- 
dratures, their rectifications, and their centers of 
gravity ; to the ſolids formed by their relations, and 
to the ſaperficies of thoſe ſolids ; ſo that, when their 
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determinations were poſſible, the ſeries ſtopped at 2 
certain point, or at leaſt their ſums were given by 
ſtated rules: and, if the abſolute determinations 
were impoſſible, they could yet be infinitely ap- 
proximated; which is the happieſt and moſt refined 
method, fays Mr. Fontenelle, of ſupplying the de- 
fects of human knowledge that man's imagination 
could- poſhbly invent. Fo be maſter of ſo fruitful 
and general a theory was a mine of gold to a geo- 
metrician; but it was a greater glory to have been 
the diſcoverer of o ſurprizing and ingenious a 
ſyſtem. So that Mr. Newton finding by Merca- 
tor's book, that he was in the way to it, aud that 
others might follow in his tract, ſhould naturally 
have been forward to open his treaſures, and ſecure 
the property, which conſiſted in making the diſco. 
very; but he contented himſelf with. his treaſure 
which he had found, without regarding the glory, 
What an idea does it give us 6f his unparalleled mo. 
deſty, when we ſee him declaring, that he thought 
Mercator had intirely diſcovered his fecret, or that 
others would, before he was of a proper age for 
writing? His manuſcript upon infinite ſeries was 
communicated to. none but Mr. John Collins, that 
attorney-general of the Mathematical Republic, and 
the Lord Brounker, who had alſo done ſomethin 
in this way ; and even that had not been . 
with, but for Dr. Barrow, who would not ſuffer 
him to indulge his modeſty ſo much as he deſired “. 
It is further obſerved, concerning this part of his 
character, that he never talked either of himſelf or 
others, nor ever behaved in ſuch a manner, as to 
ive the moſt malicious cenſurers the leaſt occaſion 
even to ſuſpect him of vanity. He was candid and 
affable, and always put himſelf upon a level with 
his company. He never thought either his merit, 
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or his reputation, ſufficient to excuſe him from any 
of the common offices of ſocial life ; no ſingularities, 
either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from 
other men. Though he was firmly attached to the 
church of 4 om * he was averſe to the perſecn- 


tion of the Nonconformiſts. He judged of men by 
their manners, and the true Schiſmatics, in his opi- 
nion, were the vicious and the wicked ; not that he 
confined his principles to natural religion, for he 
was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth of revelation ; 
and amidſt the great variety of books which he had 
conſtantly before him, that which he ſtudied with 
the greateſt application was the bible : and he un- 
derſtood the nature and force of moral certainty, as 
well as he did that of a ſtrict demonſtration . He 
did not neglect the opportunities of doing good, 
when the revenues of his patrimony, and a profitable 
employment, improveg by a prudent economy, put 
it in his power f. When decency, upon any occa- 
ſion, required expence and ſhew, he was magnifi- 
cent without grudging it, and with a very good 
grace; at all other times, that pomp which ſeems 
great to low minds only, was utterly retrenched, 
and the expence reſerved for better uſes. He never 
married, and perhaps he never had leiſure to think 


* He is repreſented indeed as an Arian by Mr. Whiſton, who, 
however, tells us, that he was ſo angry with him, that he would 
never ſuffer him to enter as a member of the Royal Society, while he 
fat at the head of it. 

Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life, vol. i. edit. 1753. 

+ We are told, that, when Dr. Bentley aſked him bluntly once, 
&« Whether he could demonſtrate his opinion, that, by a day inthe 
« Prophetic language, was meant a year?“ Sir Iſaac was ſo greatly of · 
. fended at it, as invidiouſly alluding to his being a mathematician, 
that he would not ſee him for twelve months after. 

| Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life, vol. i. edit, 1753. 

We have two remarkable inſtances of his bounty and generoſity 
one to Mr. Maclaurin, Profeflor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, to 
whom he offered 20 l. per annum; and the other to his riece Barton, 
who had an annuity of 100 l. per annum ſettled upon her by him. j 
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" of it. Being immerſed in profound ſtudies during 


the prime of his age, and afterwards engaged in an 
employment of great importance, and even quite 
taken up with the company which his merit drew on 
him, he was not ſenſible of any vacancy in life, nor 
in the want of a companion at home, He left 
thirty-two thouſand pounds at his death ; but made 
no will, which Mr. Fontenelle tells us was, becauſe 
he thought a legacy was no gift. As to his works, 
beſides what were publiſhed in his life-time, there 
were found after his death, among his papers, 
ſeveral diſcourſes upon the ſubjects of antiquity, 
hiſtory, divinity, chemiſtry, and mathematics; ſeve- 
ral of which were publiſhed at different times, as 
appears from the catalogue of all his works, 
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XVI. The Life of the beſt Hiſtorian ; or, the 
Life of Mr. Rollin, 


By Mr. de Bozr, perpetual Secretary of the Aca« 
demy of Inſcriptions, and Belles Lettres. 


Read in the publick aſſembly of that Academy, No- 
vember 14, 1741, 


HARLES ROLLIN, ſecond fon of Peter 

Rollin, a maſter cutler of Paris, was born 
there on the zoth of January, 1661, and was in- 
tended, as well as his elder brother, for his father's 
buſineſs, who had made both take up their freedoms 
in their earlieſt youth. 

A Benedictine, of the order called Whitemantles, 
whom he had often heard ſay, or ſerved at, maſs, 
becauſe their church was in his neighbourhood, was 
tae firſt who obſerved in him a great capacity for 

| letters. 
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letters. He knew his mother, who in her way was 
a woman of merit: He ſpoke to her, and told her 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make him a ſtu- 


dent. Her own opinion alſo ſuggeſted ſomething 
of the ſame kind to her, but reafons 3 in ap- 


pearance always oppoſed it. She was become a 
widow, without any reſource on the ſide of fortune 
but carrying on her huſband's trade. Her children 
were the only ſupport ſhe had, and ſhe was not in 
a condition to be at expences to give any of them a 
different education. 

1he good Monk, far from deſiſting, continued 
his inſtances ; and the principal obſtacle having been 
removed, by obtaining a ſcholarſhip in the college 
of the XVIII. the fate of young Rollin was de- 
cided in conſequence, and from thenceforth he' ap- 
peared in a quite different light, even in the eyes of 
his mother, 1 

She began by perceiving more wit and delicacy in 
his manner of addreſs and obedience. She ſoon 
after was fenſible of the progreſs he made, which 
was talked of every where, and not without a kind 
of aſtoniſhment ; and what undoubtedly was no leſs 
22 to her, was to ſee the parents of his fellow- 

udents, of the moſt diſtipguiſhed birth and rank, 
ſend or come themſelves to deſire that ſne would 
permit her ſon to paſs holydays with them, and be 
the companion of their pleaſures as well as of their 
ſtudies. 

At the head of theſe illuſtrious parents, was the 
miniſter Mr. le Peletier, whoſe two eldeſt ſons had 
found a formidable competitor in this new- comer. 
Their father, who perfectly knew the advantages of 
emulation, was ſolicitous to increaſe it. hen 
the young ſcholar was Imperator, which frequently 
happened, he ſent him the ſame preſent as he did 
to his ſons, and the latter loved him though their 


rival; they carried him home with them in their 
coach ; 
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coach; they ſet him down at his mother's when he 


had buſineſs there, and waited for him : and one 
day, obſerving that he took the firſt ru without 


ceremony, ſhe was going to reprimand him ſharply 
for want of good manners; but the Præceptor 
humbly anſwered, that Mr. Peletier had given or- 
ders, that they ſhould always place — in 
the coach according to their rank in the claſs, 

This brief account of Mr. Rollin's progreſs 
his ſtudies will ſuffice, and we the more willinply 
ſuppreſs other particulars of it, as with ſome little 
differences, {uch details are but too often introduced 


into the hiſtorical elogies of the members of the 


academy it is deprived of by death. But we cannot 
diſpenſe with relating, however, that when he ſtu- 
died rhetorick in the college of Pleſſis, under the 
celebrated Mr. Herſan, who was ſtudious to excite 
the ardour of his pupils by honourable epithets, that 
Profeſſor ſaid publickly, that he did not know by 
what term to diſtinguiſh young Rollin ſufficiently, 
and that he was ſometimes tempted to denominate 
him Divine. He referred almoſt all thoſe who aſked 
him for compoſitions in verſe or proſe to his diſ- 
ciple : Apply to him, ſaid he, he will do it much 
better than I, 

Sometime after, a Miniſter, to whom nothing 


could be refuſed, Mr. Louvois, engaged Mr. Herſan 


to quit the College of Pleſſis to be with the Abbot de 


© Louvois, his fon, of whoſe education he took great 


care, and who gave great hopes of his proficiency. 
Mr. Rollin was then ouly in his twenty-third year, 
and ſo early was conſidered as worthy to ſucceed Mr. 
Herſan. He was the only one of a different opinion, 
and it was not without doing violence to him that it 


was reſolved he ſhould be ſecond Profeſſor, as Mr. 


Herſan had been before he was advanced to the 
chair of Profeſſor of rhetorick, which he alſo had 
ſome years after him; and what compleated the entire 
conformity between them, was, that Mr, Herſan, 
| who 
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who had the ſurvivorſnip of a chair of eloquence in 
the College Royal, reſigned that alſo (with the 
King's periniſſion) in favour of Mr. Rollin. 


Ihe neceſſity of compoling wagedies for the diitri- 
bution of prizes at the end of every year, was che 


only thing that gave Mr. Rollin ſome difficulty. 


However ſenſible he was in other reſpects to the 
beauties of the ancient dramatic poets, he was con- 
vinced, that ſuch repreſentations did not ſuit Colleges, 
where they only made maſters and ſcholars loſe pre- 
cious time: and it was remembered on this occaſion, 
that Mr. le Peletier having been deſirous, that ſome 
ſhould be played at his houſe by his ſons and the 
young perſons he had aſſociated with them in their 
ſtudies, Mr. Rollin was the only one, who could 


never be prevailed upon to act any part. A certain 


fund of ingenuous modeſty, that attended him in 
every part of his character, prevented him from 
taking upon him only for an inſtant any ſtrange per- 
ſonage. 

Excepting almoſt only this circumſtance, no pro- 
feſlor — * his functions in a more ſhining manner. 


He often made Latin orations, in which he celebrated 
the events of the times; as the firlt victories of the 


Danplin, the taking of Philipſburgh, and the follow- 


ing campaigns. But the Greek Janguage always 


ſeemed to him to deſerve the preference, It had 


began to be neglected in the ſchools of the Univer- 


ſity: He revived the ſtudy, and was the true re- 
ſtorer of it. He very much regretted, toat the cu- 


ſtom of diſputing in Greek had been diſcontinued. 
Mr. Boivin, jun. had ſet the laſt example of it: and 


not having ſufficient authority to re-ellablith it, he in- 
troduced another ſtill more uſeful, that of public ex- 


erciſes upon the ancient Greek and Latin authors. 
He choſe the youngeſt ſons of Mr. le Peletier to do 
the firlt of theſe exerciſes, and the applauſes they 
received, exci:ed an emulation in the other Colleges, 


which 


©, & 
which till ſubſiſts. Mr. Rollin uſually angmented 
the luſtre of them by pieces of poetry, which he ad- 
dreſſed, ſometimes to thoſe who performed theſe en- 
erciſes, ſometimes to their parents; and many of 
theſe pieces are printed. Mr, le Peletier carefully 
preſerved the original of that, which Mr. Rollin in- 
{ſcribed to him upon the exerciſe of his ſons. He 
compoſed three upon thoſe of the Abbot de Louvois: 
and the third is remarkable for explaining clearly and 
with inimitable graces the print of the famous Theſes, 
which the Marquis of Louvois; his father, made him 
dedicate to the King on his return from taking Mons. 
With theſe talents were united an indefatigable zeal, 
and ſuch a diſcernment of different geniuſes, that he 
inſtantly ſaw what they were capable of, and the 
method to be uſed in their inſtruction, His capacity 
in — impetuoſity, and exalting courage, in 
ſparing delicacy, and ſubduing indolence, enabled 
him to form aburidance of learned men and excellent 
Profeſſors, and to give the Clergy, Bench, and even 
profeſſion of arms, perſons of great merit. The 
Premier-Preſident M. Portail, uſed ſometimes to tell 
him, by way of jeſt; that he had made him labour 
too hard: and Mr. Rollin ſeriouſly replied; “ It be- 
« comes you indeed to complain of that, Sir. It is 
« that application to buſtyeſs which diſtinguiſhed 
«© you in the office of Ancriey General and raiſed 
« you to that of Premiey-Preſident : you are in- 
« debted to me for your fortune.“ AH 
After having been eight or ten years ſucceſſively 
Profeſſor in the College of Pleſſis; Mr. Rollin quit- 
ted it, to devote himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of hi- 
ſtory, retaining of his public functions only the chair 
of eloquence in the Royal College, which he held, 
however, only with the title of Survivorſhip, with- 
out any advantage: But he had an efate of about 
6 or 700 livres a-year (about 351. ſterling) and be- 

lieved himſelf extremely rich. — 7 
he 


k CW: 
-- The Univetſity, that perceived their loſs in the 
eat of Mr. Rollin, ſoon recalled him. He was 
chang Rector oi Principal at the end of 1694, and was 
conte ſo two years, which was then a great di- 
ſtinctiop. In this quality he twice pronounced the 
panegyrie upon the King in the ſchools of Sorbonne, 
Whick the city had lately founded. Never were au- 
diences more numerous and polite. The two ora- 
tions were conſidered as maſter- pieces; and eſpecially 
the laſt, the ſubject of which was the eſtabliſhment 
of the Invalids. And, however, as if that ſubject 
had not ſufficed the fertillty of Mr. Rollin's genius, 
t he ſame day he cauſed an ode; u en the other or- 
naments of Paris, to be diſtribured in the aſſembly. 
The deſcription of its gates alone, as triumphal 
arches, formed in this poem a new panegyric ſtill 
more worthy bf the hero. 

What we find in the Memoirs of Mr. Amelot de 
la Houſſage, in the article of precedencies, is to be 
dated at this tine, He ſays there, that, ar a public 
diſputation in civil law, the Principal, Charles Rol- 
lin, would never ſuffer the Archbiſhop of Sens 
(Fortin. de la Hoguette) to take place of him. It is 
not neceſſary to add, that at all other times, and on 

every other occaſion, he would never have diſputed | 
place with any one. 

The end of Mr. Rollin's Rectorſhip did not en- 
tirely reſtore his liberty. The Cardinal de Noailles 
engaged him to take upon him the directions of his 
nephew's ſtudies, who were at the College of Laon; 
and he applied himſelf to this with pleature, when 
Mr, Vittement, to whom the education of the chil- 
dren of France was given, earneſtly deſired to reſign 
his coadjutorſhip in the office of Principal of the Col- 
lege of Beauvais to Mr. Rollin. The latter made 
great difficulty to accept of it ; and it appears, from 
lome of the printed letters of the Abbe Duguet, 


that it was he who determined him to do ſo, 
H The 
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The College of Beauvais, now ſo flouriſhing, was 
then a kind of deſert, in which there were very few 
ſcholars, and no diſcipline; and what ſeemed to- 
make it impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh order and ap- 
plication in it, was its being united with another col- 
lege of the ſame nature. We ſhall not ſay in what 
manner Mr. Rollin ſucceeded in placing it in ho- 
nour, and to people it almoſt beyond what it could 
contain. We may imagine juſtly that all the talents 
were neceſſary, which himſelf requires in a good 
Principal in bis Treatiſe upon Study, It is common 
enough for great maſters to preſcribe the true duties 


of an office, only by repeating, without thinking of 


it, the manner in which themſelves have diſcharged 
them. 

And accordingly nothing equalled: the confidence 
people had in him. A rich man of the country, 
who knew him only by reputation, brought his ſow 
to him to be admitted to beard as a ſcholar in the 


college of Beauvais, not believing that would admit 
of any difficulty, Mr. Rollin excuſed himſelf front 


receiving him, becauſe there was not an inch of 


room to {pare ; and to convince him of that, he car- 
ried: him through. all the apartments; The father, 
in-deſpair, did not expreſs himſelf by vain exclama- 
tions. I am come, ſaid he, expreſly to Paris; I 
ſhall ſet out to-morrow ; I ſhall ſend you my ſon: 
with a bed; I have none but him; you may lodge 


him in the court-yard, or in the cellar, if you pleaſe, 


but he ſhall be in your college, and from this mo- 
ment I ſhall give myſelf no farther pain about it. 
He did as he faid. Mr. Rollin was reduced to admit 
the young man, and to lodge him in his own cloſet, 
till he could provide an uſual place for him. 

In 1712 he quitted the office of Principal of Beau- 
vais, to reſume the firſt project of his ſtudies more 
at leiſure, He. began by working upon Quintilian, 
upon whom he ſet a great value, and of wu be 
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fiw, with pain, too little uſe made. He retrenched 
all from him, that he judged ſuperfluous for an 
orators,. or improving the manners: He explaine 
his method and views in an elegant preface: he 
added ſummaries ſufficiently copious before the chap- 
ters : he accompanied the text with brief, but curi- 
ous potes; and the edition appeared in two volumes 
in 12mo. the beginning of 1715. 1 a 

The Univerſity, to Which he was alſo ſo dear and 
ſo uſeful, in 1719 appointed him to ſpeak a ſolemn 
oration, by way of thanks, for the free inſtruction 
which the King had lately initiruted. The ſubje& 
was great, and the ſublimity and pomp of expref- 
ſion not unequal to it: He ſpoke in it as a conſum- 
mate maſter of the order, choice, and taſte of ſtu- 
dies; and what he ſaid, made it ardently deſired 
that he would one day give the world a compleat 
treatiſe upon that ſubject. | 
The Univerſity alſo judging, that their antient 
ſtatutes ſtood in need of ſome alterations in that 
reſpect, and that no one was more capable of draw- 
ing them up than Mr, Rollin, elected him Principal 
again in 1720 :. but particular circumſtances ſhorten- 
ed this ſecond Principalſhip ſo much, that the ſta- 
tutes were no longer thought of; and he had time 
to compoſe his Treatiſe upon the Manner of ſtudying 
and teaching the Belles Lettres. He divided it into 
four volumes; the firſt two of which he publiſnied in 
1726, and the two laſt in 1728. 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs of that work, he un- 
dertook another of much greater extent ; and which, 
however, was but a neceſlary ſequel of the former: 
this was the Antient Hiſtory of the Egyptians, Car- 
thaginians, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Per- 
ſians, Macedonians, and Grecians. He was at firſt 
in hopes of bringing it within the compaſs of ſix 
or ſeven volumes; but it led him on inſenſibly to the 
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They all appeared between the year 1740 and 
1738; and during the publication of the two laſt 
volumes, Me. Rollin alſo publiſhed the firit volume 
of the Roman Hiltory, of which five have already 
appeared, and the ſixth and ſeventh are printing off, 
and wait only for the maps to be inſerted in them, 
The eighth, awd part of the ninth are done, and 
came down as low as after the war with the Cunbri, 
which preceded the battle of Actium, where Mr. 
Rollin's deſign ended, only abcut ſeventy years. 
His illuſtrious pupils, whom he began to call his 
maſters, cannot leave his work imperfect in any 
reſpect. 7 

The public will perhaps dem̃and alſo of them the 
Latin orat ions of Mr. Rollin, becauſe none of them 
are printed ; and probably there is not one of them 
that does not deſerve it. If it were incumbent upon 
us to point ont, in the order of time, all thoſe 
which are come to our knowledge, or of which the 
remembrance has been more happily preſerved, 
there is one amongſt the reſt which we ſhould not 
have forgot; this is that which he pronounced in 
1701, two years after his entrance into the College 
of Beauvais, upon the acceſſion of Philip V. to the 
crown of Spain A little more care has been taken 
of his poems. They were inſerted in 1727 in a 
ſele& miſcellany ; and beſides thoſe we have already 
mentioned, there are a great number of equal ſpirit 
and beauty. If we were to decide the preference 
to any of them, his Latin tranſlation of Mr. Boi- 
leau's ode upon taking of Namur would not wan 
voices. 

There are alſo many epigrams, which have al- 
moſt all of chem their ſingularity. For inflance, it 
would be difficult to find any thing, that ſeems ſo 
well to prove the quality of prophets, commonly 
enough aſcribed to poets, than that which he fent 
in 2695, the firſt year of his Principalſhip, to the 

grandſon 
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grandſon of Mr. le Peletier, who was only in bös 
iixth year. He ſent him on Candlemas-day, in tl e 
name of the Univerfity, ſuch a wax-candle as it is 
the cuſtom to preſent the premier Preſidents ; and 
told him, in writing, that he ſhould accuſt»m himſelf 
to receiving that honour ; that he ſhould eſpecially 
take care to make himſelf worthy of it, becauſe that 
high office was a place which Themis herſelf aſſuredly 
allotted him, after ſhe ſhould have confer red it upon 


his father. | 


Te manethec ſedes:+ ſummumT hem sipſaTribunal, 
Vera cano, Patri deftinat, inde tibi. 


Both were then very far from it ; however the 
father was premier Prelid?nt twelve years after, 
and the ſon is fo now. In another epigram, Mr. 
Rollin makes a moſt ingenious alluſion to his firſt 
buſineſs. He ſends a knife for a new year's giſt to 
one of his friends, and tells him, that, if this pre- 
ſent ſeems to come rather from Vulcan than the 
Muſes, he ought not to wonder at it, becauſe it was 
from the cave of che Cyclops that he firtt fer out 
towards Parnaſfus. 25 

Iwo other pieces of Mr. Rollin have been 
printed ſeparately. Hendecaſfllabz, addrefſed in 
1691 to Father Jouvency, upon his having lately 
publiſhed at Paris, on the taking of Montmelian, in 
the name of one of his ſcholars, the ſame copy of 
verſes which he had publiſhed bef re at Caen, 
in his own name, on the taking of Maeſtrich in 
1673. The ſecond is Santolius Pænitens, that 
made a great noiſe when it appeared; the French 
tranſlation of which, aſcribed to Mr. Racine, was 
afterwards found to have been done by Mr. Boivin, 
junior. Santeuil's epitaph, engraved in the cloiſter 
of Saint Victor, is alſo Mr. Rollin's : and it is cer- 
tain, that if his modeſty had permitted him to elleem 
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his Latin works as much as they deſerved, that col- 
lection would very agreeably have concluded the 
new edition of his Treatiſe upon Study, and of his 
Antient Hiſtory. 

We have ſaid nothing of the ſucceſs his works 
have had, becauſe their fame is ſtill the ſubject every 
where, as well in foreign countries as in France, 
The Duke of Cumberland, and the Princeſſes his 
ſiſters, had always the firſt copies from the preſs, 
they being deſirous to read them as ſoon as poſſible, 
and who could give the beſt account of them. The 
Prince ſaid, I know not how it is in Mr. Rollin, re- 
flexions every where elſe ſeem tedious, and I turn 
them over with neglect ; they charm me in his book, 
and I do not loſe a ſingle word of them, 

The Queen, their mother, a little before her 
death, intended to correſpond with him by letters, 
and had cauſed the moſt pbliging things in the world 
to be ſaid to him on that head. The letters of the 
Prince Royal, now King of Pruſſia, highly graced 
this tribute of eſteem. But when he had the good- 
nels to notify his acceſſion to the throne to him, 
amongſt other learned men of the firſt rank, Mr. 
Rollin obſerved to him, that for the future he ſhould 
bave a due' regard to his high occupations, and that 
having no longer any counſels to take but of his own 
glory, he would no longer have the honour to write 
to him. | 
The example of Princes is of great force. A 
poet famous for his works, and {till more by his diſ- 
graces, the celebrated Rouſſeau, was alſo deſirous cf 
a correſpondence with Mr. Rollin. He wrote him 
{ſeveral letters, and inſcribed epiſtles in verſe to him. 
Mr. Rollin did not think he ought to decline a com- 
merce in which he was in hopes of introducing re- 
flexions of chriſtianity and piety with ſucceſs. Happy 
beginnings emboldened him to ſend the poet part of 
the Abbe Duguet's works; and the poet in * 
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ſent him his poems, of the Amſterdam edition, but 
without the ſupplement, at, which he was afraid the 
ſevere morality of Mr. Rollin might take offence, 
At lergth he came himſelf to Paris, as much as poſ- 
ſible incognito. He there ſaw Mr. Rollin almoſt 
every day, and would not fet out on his return 


without reading his will to him. In it he had diſ- 


owned, in the ſtrongeſt terms, thoſe immoral coup- 


lets, which were the firſt occaſion of his misfortunes, 
and perſiſted in aſcribing them to the perſon he had 
at firſt charged with being their authar, Mr. Rol- 
lin took him vp ſhort in this place : he urged with 


warmth, that the evidence of his own conſcience: 


ſufficed to acquit him to himſelf, but that having no 
equivalent proof for charging any perſon whatſoever 
by name, he would at leaſt render himſelf guilty, in 
effect, of a raſh judgment, and perhaps of an horrid 
calumny. The poet had nothing to reply; and Mr. 
Rollin was extremely pleaſed with having made him 

ſtrike out that article. | 
The King had nominated him a Fellow of this 
academy on its re-eſtabliſhment in 1701, and as he 
had not time to render the College of Beauvais fa- 
mous, that was little frequented before him, he did 
not foreſee, that, when it would be ſo, he would 
find himſelf engroſſed there by fo many different 
cares, that he could no longer — the functions 
of a member of the academy at pleaſure. As ſoon 
as he perceived this, he demanded to be ſuperannu- 
ated, which was granted him with all the diſtinction 
he deſerved; and he was however no leſs a lover 
of our exerciſes. He came hither as often as poſ- 
fible, to the publick aſſemblies eſpecially ; not only, 
faid he, becauſe more things were read in it,' from 
which he might reap advantage, but alſo becauſe it 
was a more expreſs homage on his ſide. When he 
undertook his Antient Hiſtory, he related the plan 
of it to the Academy ; he aſked its permiſſion tq 
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make a free uſe of all that might be for his purple: 
in our printed Memoirs, and to have recourſe to 


thoſe not yet in the preſs. At the ſame time he 
aſked the Chancellor to appoint: him a Cenſor of the. 


academy, and that member happened to be one of 


his former pupils. And laſtly, it was not till after 
we had received a copy of each volume of his work, 
that the publick knew eit was finiſned; and when he 
could not preſent it in perſon, he cauſed the greareſt 
excuſes to be made. The fifth volume of his Ro. 
man Hiſtory, which has lately appeared, was 


brought me in that manner, for the academy, only 


three or four days before his death. 

So many volumes publiſhed ſo ſoon after each 
other, fully demonſtrated with what facility Mr. 
Rollin compoſed. No body doubted it : it was well 
known, that he was by nature extremely laborious, 
and that his zeal for the public good was the ſtrongeſt 
of motives with him. But dyring a very long time 
he had wrote only in Lan, which ſeemed ſo much 
his natural language, that it was almoſt doubted 
whether he had any other; and he was above ſixty 
years old when he began to write in French. The 
elegance and purity of his ſtyle were therefore new 
and unexpected objects: he ſeemed to have acquired 
them in an inſtant, only from the deſire of being 
more uſeful. The Academe Francois itſelf has fre- 
quently teſtified this; but he thought ſo modeſtly 
of himſelf, that he always wondered he had ever 
become an author ; and far from having taken any 
rremium for his works, of which the prodigious vent 
would have made the fortune of any other perſon, 
his ſole concern was, on giving them the bookſeller, 
how he ſhould make him amends, if they had not a 
ſufficient run. 

This manner of thinking extended to every thing 
that had any relation to him. Neat about his per- 
fon, more from habit and reaſon than from the leaſt 
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pains, he had the ſame furniture at his death, that 
he had cauſed to be made when he entered the col- 
lege of Pleſſis, as Profeſſor, in 1683, in the twenty- 
ſecond year of his age, and when retired into the 
remoteſt part of Paris, he lived in fo ſmall an houſe, 
that moſt of the ſtrangers, whom his reputation 
drew thither, would willingly have wrote on his 
door, as on that of Eraſmus, Behold a little houſe, 
that contains a great man. x 

His piety was warm, tender, and fincere : all 
that ir becomes us to ſay of it is, that nothing 
ſeemed little to him in religion, and nothing great 
e ut of it, 

He died the 14th of September, 1741, at the age 
of fourſcore years, ſeven months and ſome days. 
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XVII. The Life of Demoſthenes. 


Emoſthenes, one of the greateſt orators of an- 

tiquity, if not the greateſt, was born at 
Athens, in the ſecond year of the roiſt Olympiad ; 
this is about 470 years before Chriſt, He was firſt 
placed under Plato and Euclid, of Megara, to ſtudy 
philoſophy ; but obſerving with what prodigious 
applauſe Calliſtratus pleaded before the people, he 
put himſelf under the tuition of Iſocrates and Iſæus, 


and applied himſelf henceforward to the ſtudy of + 


oratory. He was left fatherleſs when he was very 
young, and much neglected and defrauded by his 


guardians; on which account he pleaded againſt © * 


them at ſeventeen years of age, and with ſo much 


ſucceſs, that they were condemned to pay him thirty 
talents ; but, it is ſaid, he forgave them. This was 


the firſt time that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his elo- 
quence, which at length he improved to ſuch per- 
tection, that Philip ſaid, it was of more weight 
againſt him, than all the fleets and armies of the 
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Athenians,* and that © he had no enemy but De- 
moſthenes.“ It is univerſally agreed, that no ora- 
tor ever ſpoke with that force, or had the paſſions of 
others ſo much in his power, as Demoſthenes; inſo- 
much that, as Demetrius, Phalereus, and Eratoſ- 
thenes, in Plutarch have ſaid, he actually ap- 
peared like one inſpired.“ He could dreſs a thing 
up in any light he pleaſed, and give it whatever 
colouring beſt anſwered his purpoſe; ſo that, if at 
any time he found it difficult to convince the judg- 
ment, he knew perfectly well how to ſeduce the 
imagination. He was not, perhaps, ſo univerſal an 
orator as Tully ; for inſtance, he was not pow- 
erful in panegyrie, nor had he his turn for rail- 
lery,: He had indeed ſo poor a talent in this 
latter way, that, as Longinus ſays, whenever he 
attempted. to jeſt, the laugh was ſure to turn in- 
tirely upon himſelf ; but then he had prodigious ſpi- 
rit, and a force of oratory, which, as the ſame Lon. 
ginus obſerves, bore down, like a thunderbolt, all 
before it. He oppoſed-Philip, King of Macedonia, 
with all his might, and Alexander the Great after 
bim. Alexander requeſted of the Athenians to have 
Demoſthenes given up to him, but this was refuſed ; 
yet when Antipater, his ſucceſſor, made the ſame 
requeſt afterwards, it was granted : but Demoſthe. 
nes would not be given up, and therefore eſcaped 
into the iſland of Celauria, where he ſucked the poi- 
ſon, he had kept on purpoſe in a quill, to prevent 
his being taken alive. He died in the third year of 
the 114th Olympiad. There are extant under his 
name ſixty-one orations, which have frequently 
been publiſhed ; yet there is perhaps no edition of 
bis whole works, which can be called a good one; 
nor, as far as we can find, is hkely to be, though a 
very able critic-and ſcholar, of our own country, is at 
preſent engaged in the taſk, That of Wolfius, with 
the commentaries of Ulpian, is the beſt that has 


| hitherto appeared. AE 
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The chief regard that has been paid to the memory 


of Demoſthenes, has generally been on account 
of his eloquence ; but he was hkewiſe a very able 
ſtateſman, and a good patriot; and, conſidering the 
embaſſies and expeditions, the treaties and alliances, 
and other various negotiations wherein he was em- 
ployed, together with the zeal and integrity with 
which he acted in them, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther he did not excel as much in thoſe capacities, as 
in that of an orator : though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that his art of ſpeaking was the foundation of his 
other merit, or at leaſt the means of producing it tu 
advantage, and improving it. But notwithſtanding 
that he arrived to ſuch a perfection in this art, he 
ſet out under great diſadvantages ; for he had an 
impediment in his ſpeech, which for a long time 
would not ſuffer him to pronounce the letter R. 
He had a weak voice, a ſhort breath, and a very un- 
couth and ungracious manner; however, by dint of 
reſolution, and infinite pains, he overcame all theſe 
defects. He would climb up ſteep and craggy places 
to help his wind and ſtrengthen his voice; he would 
declaim with pebbles in his mouth, to remedy the 
imperfection in his ſpeech; he would place a look- 
ing-glaſs before him to corre& the aukwardneſs of 
his geſture ; and he learned of the belt players the 
3 graces of action and pronunciation, which 
e thought of ſo much conſequence, that he made 
the whole art of oratory in a manner to conſiſt of 
them. But whatever ſtreſs he laid upon the exte- 
rior part of ſpeaking, he was alſo very careful about 
the matter and the ſtile; the latter of which he 
formed upon the model of Thucydides, whoſe 
hiſtory, for that purpoſe, he tranſcribed eight ſeve- 
ral times. He was lo intent upon his ſtudy, that he 
would often retire into a cave of the earth, and 
ſhave half his head, ſo that he could not with de- 
cency appear abroad till his hair was grown * 2 
| | e 
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he alſo accuſtomed himſelf to harangue at the ſea- 
ſhore, where the agitation of the waves formed to 
him an idea of the commotions in a popular aſſembly, 
and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt them. 
From theſe ſeveral kinds of hardſhip, which he im- 
poſed upon himſelf, it is plain that he was not ſo 
much born an orator, but was rather an inſtance 
how far parts and application may go towards the 
forming a great man in any profeſſion. 

As — was the greateſt orator in the 

world, it is neceſſary to give the reader a clear idea 
of him, and to let him know by what. means he cul- 
tivated, and to what a degree of perfection he car- 
ried, his talent of eloquence, which made him more 
awful to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to 
render greater ſervices to his country, than the 
higheſt military virtue could have done, 
That orator, born two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not 
the ſon of a dirty ſmoaky blackſmith, as Juvena 
would feem to intimate, but of a man moderately 
rich, who got conſiderably by forges. Not that 
the birth of Demoſthenes could derogate in the Jeaſt 
from his reputation, whoſe works are an higher 
title of nobility than the moſt ſplendid the world 
affords. Demoſthenes tells us himſelf, that his fa- 
ther employed thirty flaves at his forges, each of 
them valued at three minæ, or fifty crowns, two 
excepted, who were without doubt the moſt expert 
in the buſtneſs, and directed the work, and thoſe 
were each of them worth an hundred crowns. It 
is well known that part of the wealth of the antients 
conſiſted in ſlaves. I hoſe forges, all charges paid, 
cleared annually thirty minæ, that is, fifteen hun- 
dred crowns, 

To this firſt manufactory, appropriated to the 
forging of ſwords and ſuch kind of arms, he added 
another, wherein beds, and tablcs of fine wood and 
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ivory were made, which brought him in yearly 
twelve mina. In this only twenty flaves were em- 
p'oyed, each of them valued at two minæ, or an 
hundred livres. 

Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
fourteen talents. He had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of ſordid and avaricious guardians, 
who had no views but of making the moſt out of his 
fortune. They carried that baſe ſpirit fo far as to 
refuſe their pupil's maſters the reward due to them, 
1 ſo that he was not educated with the care which ſo 
2 excellent a genius as his required; belides which, __ 
J the weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the delicacy of 

his health, with the exceſſive fondneſs of a mother, 

that doated upon him, prevented his matters from 
obliging him to apply much to his ſtudies, . 
he ſchool of Ifocrates, in which ſo many great 
men had been educated, was at that time the moſt 
famous at Athens: but whether the avarice of De- 
moſthenes's guardians prevented him from improve, 
ing under a maſter, whoſe price was very high, or 
that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Iſocrates was 
not to his taſte at that time, he ſtudied under Iſæus, 
whoſe character was ſtrength and vehemence. He 
found means, however, to get the principles of rhe- 
toric taught by the former: but Plato, in reality, 
? contributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes ; he 
* read his works with great application, and received 
5 leſſons from him alſo; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, in 
8 the writings of the diſciple, the uoble and ſublune 
; air of the maſter. IP 
. But he 1ocn quitted the ſchools of Iſæus and, 
Plato for another, under a different kind of direc- 
tion ; I mean to frequent the bar, of which this was 
the occaſion: The orator Calliſtratus was appointed, 
to plead the cauſe of the city Oropus, ſituated be- 
tween Beotia and Attica. Chabrias having diſpoſed 
the Athenians to march to the aid of the 1 hebans, 
ho 
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lo were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thithe? 
and delivered them from the enemy. Ihe The- 
bans forgetting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of 
Oropus, which was upon their frontier, ſrom the 
Athenians. Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged 
with treaſon upon this occafion. Calliſtratus was 
choſen to plead againſt him. The reputation of the 
orator, and the importance of the cauſe, excited cu- 
rioſity, and made a great noiſe in the city. De- 
moſthenes, who was then fixteen years of age, 
earneſtly intreated his maſters to carry him with 
them to the bar, that he might be preſent at ſo fa- 
mous a trial. The orator was heard with great at- 
tention, and having had extraordinary ſucceſs, was 
attended home by a erowd of illuſtrious citizens, 
who ſeemed to vie with each other in praiſing and 
admiring him; The young man was en af- 
fected with the honours which he ſaw paid to the 
orator, and ſtill more with the ſupreme power of 
eloquence over the minds of men, over which it ex- 
ertiſes a kind of abſolute authority. He was himſelf 
ſenſible of its effects, and not being able to reſiſt its 
charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other ſtndies and plea- 
ſures, and, during the continuance of Calliftratus at 
Athens, he never quitted him, but made all the im- 
provements he could from his precepts. | 

The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his 
guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
fortune. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured 
to ſpeak before the people, but with very ill ſuc- 
ceſs, He had a weak voice, a thick way of ſpeak- 
ing, and a very ſhort breath; notwithſtanding 
which, his periods were ſo long that he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of them for reſpiration. 
This occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole audi- 
ence,. from whence he retired entirely diſcouraged; 


and determined to renounce for ever a function of 
20 which 


En 
which he believed himſelf incapable. One of his 
auditors, who had obſerved an excellent fund of 
genius in him, and à kind of eloquence which came 
very near that of Pericles, gave him new ſpirit from 
the grateful idea of ſo glorious a reſemblance, and 
the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a ſecond time 
before the people, and was no better received thau 
before. As he withdrew, hanging down his head, 
and in the utmoſt confuſion, Satyrus, one of the 


molt excellent actors of thoſe times, who was his 


friend, met him, and having learnt from himſelf 
the cauſe of his being ſo much dejected, he aſſured 
him that the evil was not withour remedy, and that 
the cauſe was not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He 
deſired him only to repeat ſome of Sophocles's or Eu- 
ripides's verſes to him; which he accordingly did. 
Satyrus ſpoke them after him, and gave them ſuch 
graces by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit with which 
he pronounced them, that Demoſthenes himſelf 
found quite different from what they were in his 
own manner of ſpeaking. He perceived: plainly 
what he wanted, and applied himſelf to the acquir- 


. it. | 
is efforts to correct his natural defect of utter- 
ance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of 


which his friend had made him under ſtand the value, 
feemed almoſt incredible, and prove, that an in- 
duſtrious perſeverance can ſur mount all things. He 
ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not pro- 
nounce ſome letters, amongſt others, that with 
which the name of the art he ſtudied begins; and 
he was ſo ſhort-breathed, that he could not utter a 
whole period without ſtopping. He overcame 
theſe obſtacles, at length, by putting ſmall pebbles 
into his mouth, and pronouncing ſeveral verſes, in 
that manner, without interruption ;. and that walk- 
ing, and going up ſteep and dificult places, fo that 
G at 
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at laſt, no letter made him heſitate, and his breath 
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held out through the longeſt periods: He went alſo 
to the ſea-ſide, and whilit the waves were in the 
moſt violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to 
accuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the wa- 
ters, to the roar of the people, and. the tumultuous 
cries of public aſſemblies. | | 
Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action than 
of his voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his 
houſe, which ſerved to 8 him getture, and at 
which he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in pub- 


lick. To correct a fault, which he had contracted 


by an ill habit, of continually ſhrugging his ſhoulders, 
he practiſed ſtanding upright, in a kind of very nar- 
row pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hang a halbert 
in ſuch a manner, that if in the heat of action that 
motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might 
ſerve, at the ſame time, to admoniſh and correct 
him. | 

His pains were well beftowed, for it was by this 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt degree of perfection of which it was capable 
— it is plain, he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was aſked three ſeveral times 
which quality he thought molt neceſſary in an ora- 
tor, he gave no other anſwer than pronunciation 


inſinuating, by making that reply three tines ſuc- 


ceſſively, that qualification to be the only one of 
which the want could be leaſt concealed, and which 
was the moſt capable of concealing other defects; 
and that pronunciation alone could give conſiderable 
weight even to an indifferent orator, when, without 
it, the moſt excellent could not hope the leaſt ſuc- 
ceſs: He muſt have had a very high opinion of it, as 
to attain a perfection in it; and for the inſtruction of 
Neoptolemus, the moſt excellent comedian then in 
being, he devoted ſo conſiderable a ſum as ten thou- 
ſand drachmas, though he was not very rich, 


3 


13 


His application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. 
To be the more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſub- 
ject to diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be 
made for him under ground, in which he ſhut him- 


felf up ſometimes for whole months, ſhaving on pur- 


poſe half his head 2nd face, that he might not be in 
a condition to go abroad. It was there, by the 
light of a ſmall lamp, he compoſed the admirable 
Orations, which were ſaid by thoſe who envied him 
to ſmell of tbe oil, to imply that they were too ela- 
borate. It is plain,” replied he,“ yours did 
© not coſt you ſo much trouble.” Ie roſe very 
early in the morning, and uſed to ſay, that he was 
ſorry when any workman was at his buſineſs before 
him. We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire an excellence of every kind, from the pains 
he took in copying T hucy dides's hiſtory eight times 
with his own hand, in order to reader the ſhle of 
that great man familiar to him. 

Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his talent of 
eloquence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his ap- 
pearance in full light, and mounted the tribunal of 
harangues, to tr eat there upon the public affairs; 
with what ſucceſs we ſhall fee hereafter, Cicero 


tells us, that his ſucceſs was ſo great, that all Greece 


came in crowds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes 


ſpeak; and he adds, that merit, ſo great as his, 


could not but have had that effect. I do not ex- 
amine, in this place, into the character of his elo- 
quence; I have enlarged ſufficiently upon that elſe- 
where; I only conſider its wonderful effects. 


If we may believe Philip upon this head, of which - 


he is certainly an evidence of anqueſtionable antho- 
rity, the eloquence of Demoſthenes alone did him 
much more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the 
Athenians, His harangues, he ſaid, were like ma- 
thines of war, and batteries raifed at a diſtance againſt 
him, by which he overthrew all his projects, and 

ruined 
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ruined his enterprizes, without its being poſſible to 
prevent their effect. Fox I myſelf, ſays Philip of 
him, had I been preſent, and heard that vehement 
orator declaim, ſhould have concluded the firſt, that 
it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to declare war againſt 
me. No city ſeemed impregnable to that prince, 
provided he could introduce a mule laden with gold 
into it: but he confeſſed, that, to his ſorrow, De- 
moſthenes was invincible in that reſpect, and that he 
always found him inacceſſible to his preſents. After 
the battle of Chæronea, Philip, though victor, was 
firuck with extreme dread at the proſpect of the 
ee danger to which that orator, by the powerful 
eague he had been the ſole cauſe of forming againſt 
him, expoſed himſelf and his kingdom. 
Antipater ſpoke to the fame effect of him, I 
value not, faid he, the Piræus, the gallies, and 
armies of the Athenians : for what have we to fear 
from a people continually employed in games, feaſts, 
and bacchanals? Demoſthenes alone gives me pain. 
Without him, the Athenians differ in nothing from 
the meaneſt people of Greece. He alone excites. 
and animates them. It is he that rouzes them from 
their lethargy and ſtupefaction, and puts their arms. 
and oars into their hands almoſt againſt their will : 
Inceſſantly repreſenting to them the famous battles. 
of Marathon and Salamin, he transforms them into 
new men by the ardour of his diſcourſes, and in- 
ſpires them with incredible valour and fortitude. 
Nothing. eſcapes his penetrating eyes, nor his con- 
ſummate prudence. He foreſees all our deſigns, he 
countermines all our projects, and diſconcerts us in 
every thing; and did Athens entirely confide in 
him, and wholly follow his advice, we were un— 
done without remedy. Nothing can tempt him, 
nor diminith his love for his country. All the gold 
of Philip finds no more acceſs to him, than that of 
Perſia did formerly to Ariſtides. 1 
l | | e 
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He was reduced, by neceſſiiy, to give this glo- 
rious teſtimony for himſelf, in his juſt defence againſt 
Eſchines, his accuſer and declared enemy. hilſt 
c all the orators have ſuffered themſelves to be 
* corrupted by the preſents of Philip and Alex- 
4 ander, it is well known,“ ſays he, “ that nei- 
te ther delicate conjunctures, engaging expreſyons, 
* magnificent promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any 
*« thing in the world have ever been able to induce 
* me to give up the leaſt right or intereſt of my 
e country.” He adds, “ that inſtead of acting 
© like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, in all they 
« propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid them beſt, 
© like fcales that always incline to the fide from 
&« whence they receive moſt, he, in all the coun. 
6e ſels he had given, had ſolely in view the intereſt 
© and glory of his country, and that he had always 
© continued inflexible and incorruptible to the Ma- 
* cedonian gold.” The ſequel will ſhew how well 
he ſupported that character to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to aſcend the 
tribunal of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman to 
enter upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs, 
and to be the principle and ſoul of all the great en- 
terprizes of Athens againſt Philip of Macedon. ä 

The news of Philip's having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Elatæa, being brought to Athens in the evening, 
ſpread a terror through every part of it. The next 
morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the he- 
rald, as was the uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud 
voice, Who among you will aſcend the tribunal ? 
However, no perſon appears for that purpoſe 
npon which he repeated the invitation ſeveral times, 
but ſtill no one rofe up, though all the generals 
and orators were preſent, and although the com- 
mon voice of the country, with repeated cries, con- 
jured ſomebody to propoſe a ſalutary counſel : for, 


ſays Demoſthenes, from whomthele particulars are 
2 taken, 
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taken, whenever the voice of the herald ſpeaks in the 
name of the laws, it ought to be conſidered as the 
voice of the country. During this general ſilence, 
occalioned by the univerſal alarm with which the 
minds of the Athenians were ſeized, Demoſthenes, 
animated at the fight of ſo great danger his fellow - 
citizens were in, aſcends the tribunal, and by ha- 
rangues endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, 
and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable to the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, and the neceſſities of the Nate. 
Excelling equally in politicks and eloquence, by the 


extent of his ſuperior genius, he immediately forms 


a council, which includes all that was neceſſary for 
the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by 
land as well as by ſea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error, 
with regard to the Thebans, which he therefore en- 
deayours to ſhew. They imagined that people were 
inviolably attached, both from intereſt and inclina- 
tion, to Philip; but he proves to them, that the 
majority of the Thebans waited only an opportuni:y 
to declare againſt that monarch, and that the con- 
queſt of Elatza has apprized them of what they are 
to expect from him. On the other fide, they looked 
upon the Thebans as their moſt antient and moſt 
dangerous enemies, and therefore could not prevail 
with themſelves to afford them the leaſt aid in the 
extreme danger with which they were threatened. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that there had always been a 
declared enmity between the Thebans and Atheni- 
ans, which roſe ſo high, that Pindar was ſentenced 
by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable fine, for having 
applauded the city of Athens m one of his poems. 
Demoſthenes, notwithitanding that prejudice had 
taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the people, yet 
declares in their favour ; and proves to the Athe- 
nians, that their own intereſt lies at flake, and that 
they could not pleaſe Philip more, than in 2 
|  hebes 
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Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open 
him a free paſſage to Athens. | 
.-- Demoſthenes diſcovers to them the views of Philip 
in taking that city. What then is his deſign, and 
“ wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elatæa? He 
e is deſirous, on one ſide, to encourage thoſe of his 
faction in Thebes, and to inſpire them with greater 
6 boldneſs, by appearing at the head of his army, 
© and advancing his power and forces around that 
« city. On the other {ide he would ſtrike unex. 
«« pectedly the oppolite faction, and ſtun them in 
<© ſuch a manner, as may enable him to get the 
ee better of it either by terror or force. Philip, 
© ſays he, preſcribes the manner in which you 
« ought to act, by the example he himſelf fets you. 
66 Aſſemble, under Eleuſis, a body of Athemans, of 
«© an age fit for ſervice, and ſupport theſe by your 
% cavalry. By this {ſtep you will ſhew all Greece, 
ce that you are ready armed to defend yourſelves; 
© and inſpire your partiſans in Thebes with fach 
*« reſolutions, as may enable them both to ſupport 
« their reaſons, and to make head againſt the oppo- 
© ſite party, when they ſhall perceive, that as thoſe 
e who fell their country to Philip, have forces in 
KElatæa ready to aſſiſt them upon occation; in like 
* manner thoſe, who are willing to fight for the 
% preſervation of their own liberties, have you at 
e their gates ready to defend them in caſe of an in- 
© yalion.” Demoſthenes added, that it would be 
proper for them to ſend ambaſſadors immediately to 
the different ſtates of Greece, and to the I hebans in 
particular, to engage them in a common league 
againſt Philip, 

This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in 
every particular; and in conſequence thereof a de- 
cree was formed, in which, after enumerating the 
ſeveral enterprizes by which Philip had infringed the 
peace, it continues thus : © For this reaſon, the 
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1 
Senate and people of Athens calling to mind the 
er of their anceſtors, who preferred the 
liberty of 
try, have reſolved, that, after offering up prayers 
and ſacrifices, to call down the aſſiſtance of the 
tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens and Attica, 
two hundred fail of ſhips ſhall be put to fea. 
That the admiral of their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon as 
poſſible, and cruize on the other fide of the paſs 
of Thermopylz ; at the ſame time, that the land 
enerals, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forſe and foot, ſhall march and encamp in the 
neighbourhood of Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors 
ſhall likew'iſe be ſent to the other Greeks ; but 
firſt to the I hebaus, as theſe are moſt threatened 
by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to dread 
Philip in any manner, but to maintain couragiouſly 
their particular mdependence, and the common 
liberty of all Greece. And let it be declared to 
them, that, though formerly ſome motives of 
diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal friend. 
ſhip between them and us, the Athenians, how- 
ever obliterating the remembrance of paſt tranſ- 
actions, will now aſſiſt them with men, money, 
darts, and all kind of military weapons, per. 
ſuaded that ſuch as are natives of Greece, may 
very honourably diſpute with one another for pre. 
eminence, but that they can never, without ſul- 
lying the glory of the Greeks, and derogating 
from the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a fo- 
reigner to deſpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor 
conſent to fo ignominious a ſlavery.” 


Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this em- 
| baſly, immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed 


he had no time to loſe, ſince Philip might reach 


Attica in two days. This prince alſo ſent ambaſſadors 


to Thebes. Among theſe, Python was the chief, who 
diſtinguiſhed hunfelf greatly by his lively perſuaſive 


eloquence, 


reece to the ſafety of their own confi 
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eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to withſtand; 
ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere novices in 
compariſon to him : However, he here met with a 
ſuperior. And indeed, Demoſthenes, in an oration 
where he relates the ſervices he had done the com- 
monwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, and 
places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a negotiation 
at the head of his political exploits. 

It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athe- 


nians to draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they 


were neighbours to Attica, and covered it; had 
troops excellently well diſciplined, and had been 
conſidered, from the famous victories of Leuctra 
and Mantinea, among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
as thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and ability 
in war, 

To effect this was no very eaſy matter; not only 
becauſe of the great ſervice Philip had lately done 
them during the war of Phocis, but hkewiſe becauſe 
of the antient inveterate antipathy of "Thebes and 
Athens. 

Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt, Theſe diſplayed, in 
the ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip 
had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils 
which the Athenians had made them ſulfer, They 
repreſented, to the utmoſt advantage, the great be- 
nefit they might reap from laying Attica waſte, the 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried 
into their city; whereas, by joining in league with 
the Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become the 
{eat of war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, de- 
predations, burnings, and all the other calamities 
which are the inevitable conſequences of it. They 
concluded with requeſting, either that the Thebans 
would join their forces with thoſe of Philip againſt 
the Athenians, or, at leaſt, permit him to pals 
through their territories to enter Attica, | 
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The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at 
the breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had al- 
ready ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes ; bur the 
{ight of an orator, who ſeemed to diſpute with him 
the ſuperiority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and 
heightened his vivacity ſtill more. To the captious 
arguments of Python, he oppoſed the actions them- 
ſelves of Philip, and particularly the late taking of 
Elatæa, which evidently diſcovered his deſigns. He 
repreſented him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambi- 
tious, crafty, perfidious prince, who had formed 
the deſign of enſlaving all Greece, but who, to ſuc- 
ceed the better in his ſchemes, was determined to 
attack the different ſtates of it ſingly : a prince, 
whole pretended beneficence was only a ſnare for 


the credulity of thoſe who did not know him, in or- 


der to diſarm thoſe whoſe zeal for the public liberty 
might be an obſtacle to his enterprizes. He proved 
to them, that the conqueſt of Attica, ſo far from ſa- 
tiating the immeaſurable avidity of this u{urper, 
would only give him an opportunity of ſubjecting 
'Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greece : that 
therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths 
being henceforward inſeparable, they ought to eraze 
entirely the remembrance of their former diviſions, 
and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 
The Thebans were not long in determining. 
The ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an 
hiſtorian, blowing into their ſouls like an impetuous 
wind, rekindled there ſo warm a zeal for their coun- 
try, and ſo mighty a paſſion for liberty, that, ba- 
niſhing from their minds every idea of fear, of pru- 
dence or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſported and 
raviſned them like a fit of enthuſiaſm, and inflamed 
them ſolely with the love of true glory. Here we 


have a proof of the mighty aſcendant which elo- 


quence has over the minds of men, eſpecially when 


it is heightened by a love and zeal for the pane 
good, 


n 


good. One ſingle man ſwayed all things at his will 


in the aſſemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he 
was equally loved, reſpected, and feared. 

Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe 
two nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to 
requeſt them not to levy an armed force, but to 
live in barmony with hin. However, they were 
too juſtly alarmed 1:4 cxaiperated, to liſten to any 
accommodation, and would no longer depend on 
the word of a prince whoſe whole aim was to de- 
ceive. In conſequence, preparations for war were 
made with the utmoſt diligence, and the foldiery 
diſcovered iicredible ardour : However, many evil- 
diſpoſed perions endeavoured to extinguiſh or damp 
it, by relating fatal omens and terrible predictions, 
which the prieſteſs of Delphos was faid to have 
uttered : But Demoſthenes, contiding firmly in the 
arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the 
number and bravery of the troops, who delired only 
to march againſt the enemy, would nut ſuffer them 
to be amuſed with theſe oracles and frivolous pre- 
dictions. It was on this occaiton, he ſaid, that the 
prieſteſs Philippized, meaning, that it was Plülip's 
money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened her mouth, 
and made the god {pak whatever ſhe thought pro- 


per. He bade the 1 hebans remember their Epami- 


nondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, wo con- 
fidered theſe oracles and predictions as idle ſcare- 
croivs, and conſulted only their reaſon. The 
Athenian army ſet out immediately, and marched to 
Eleuſis; and the Thebans, ſurprized at the diligence 
of their confederates, joined them, and waited the 
approach of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other ſide, not having been able to 
prevent the thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, 


aſſembles all his forces, and enters Bœotia. This 


army 
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army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe : that of his enemy was not quite ſo 
numerous. The valour of the troops might have 
been ſaid to have been equal on both ſides ; but the 
merit of the chiefs was not ſo: and indeed, what 


Warrior was comparable to Philip at that time? Iphi- 


crates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all famous Athenian 
captains, were not his ſuperiors : Phocion, indeed, 
might have oppoſed him; but not to mention that 
this war had been undertaken againſt his advice, the 
contrary faction had excluded him the command, 
and had appointed Generals Chares, univerſally 
deſpiſed, and Lyſicles, diſtinguiſhed for nothing but 
his raſh and daring audacity. It is the choice of 
fuch leaders as cn by the means of cabal alone, 
that paves the way to the ruin of ſtates, 

The two armies encamped near Chæronea, a city 
of Bœotia. Philip gave the command of his left 
wing to his fon Alexander, who was then but ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years old, having poſted his ableſt 
officers near him; and took the command of the 
right wing upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, 
the Thebans formed the right wing, and the Athe- 


nians the left. 


At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides, 
The battle was bloody, and the victory a long time 
dubious, both fides exerting themſelves with aſto- 
niſhing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that 


.time, animated with a noble ardour for glory, and 


endeavouring to fignalize himſelf, in order to anſwer 
the confidence his father repoſed in him, under 
whoſe eye he fought, in quality of a commander, 
(for the firſt time) diſcovered in this battle all the 
capacity which could have been expected from a ve- 
teran general, with all the intrepidity of a young 
warrior. It was he who broke, after a long an 


. vigorous reſiſtance, the ſacred battalion of the The- 


bans, 
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bans, which was the flower of their army. The 
reſt of the troops O were round Alexander, being 
encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined 
not to yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with 
great vigour, and began to make them give way: 
however they ſoon reſumed their courage, and re- 
covered their firſt poſt. Lyſicles, one of the two 

enerals, having broke into ſome troops which 
Pome the center of the Macedonians, imagined 
himſelf already victorious, and in that raſh conft- 
dence, cried out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue 
them into Macedonia. Philip perceiving that. the 
Athenians, inſtead of ſeizing the advantage of taking 
his phalanx in flank, purſued his troops too vigo- 
rouſly, cried out with a calm tone of voice, 'The 
Athenians do not know how to conquer : Immedi- 
ately he commanded his phalanx to wheel about to 
a little eminence, and perceiving that the Athenians, 
in diſorder, were wholly intent on purſuing thoſe 
they had broke, he charged thei with his atoms, 
and attacking them both in flank and rear, entirely 
routed them. Demoſthenes, who was a greater 
ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable of giving 
wholeſome counfel in his harangnes, than of ſup- 
orting them by an intrepid courage, threw down. 
bis arms, and Red with the reſt, Ir is even ſaid, 
that, in his flight, his robe being catched by a 
bramble, he imagined that fome of the enemy had 
laid hold of him, and cried out, Spare my life. 
More than a thouſand Athenians were left upon the 
field of battle, and above two thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners, among whom was Demades the orator. 
The loſs was as great on the Theban ſide. 

Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offered 
to the gods a facrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, 
diſtributed rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each 
according to his merit, and the rank he held, 
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His conduct, after this victory, ſhews, that it is 
much eaſter to overcome an enemy, than to conquer 
one's ſelf, and triumph over one's own paſſions, 


Upon his coming from a grand entertainment, which 


he had given his officers, being equally tranſported 
with joy, and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the 
ſpot where the battle had been fought, and there, 
inſulting the dead bodies with which the field was 
covered, he turned into a ſong the beginning of the 
decree which Demoſthenes had prepared to excite 
the Greeks to this war, and ſung, thus (himſelf 
beating time) Demoſthenes the Peanian, ſon of De- 
moſthenes, has ſaid. Every body was ſhocked to 
ſee the king diſhonour himſelf by this behaviour, 
and fully his glory by an action ſo unworthy a king 
and a conqueror ; but no one opened his lips about 
it. Demades the orator, whoſe ſoul was free 
though his body was a priſoner, was the only per- 
fon who ventured to make hin ſenſible of the in- 
decency of this conduct, telling him, Ah, Sir, ſince 
fortune has given you the part of Agamemnon, are 
you not aſhamed to act that of 1 herſites? "Theſe 
words, ſpoke with ſo generous a liberty, opened 
his eyes, and made him turn them inward ; and fo 


far from being diſpleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed 


2 4 p : 
him the more for them, treated him with the utmoſt 


reſpect and friendſhip, and conferred all poſlible ho- 

nours upon him. | 
From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, 
both in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays an 
hiſtorian, the converſation of Demades hail ſoftened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Attic graces. He diſmiſſed all 
the Athenian captives without any ranſom, and gave 
the greateit part of them cloaths, with the view of 
acquiring the confidence of ſo powerful a commor.- 
wealth as Athens by that kind treatment; in which, 
fays Polybius, he gained a ſecond triumph, more 
glorious 
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glorious for himſelf, and even more advantageous 
than the firſt ; for in the battle, his courage had pre- 
vailed over none but thoſe who were preſent in it; 
but on this occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency ac- 
quired him a whole city, and ſubjected every heart 
to him. He renewed with the Athenians, the an- 
tient treaty of friendilip and alliance, and granted 
the Beotians a peace, after having left a ſtrong gar- 
riſon in thebes, 

We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 
the utmoſt tendernc's, could not ſurvive the Joſs 
and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
loſs of the battle of Chæronea. The inſtant he re- 
ceived the news of it, being uncertain vhat uſe Phi- 
lip would make of his victory, and determined to 
die a freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtaining 
from food. He was fourſcore and eighteen years 
of age. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere of 
his ſtile and of his works. 

Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal 
cauſe of the terrible ſhock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power ſuch a wound 
as it never recovered But at the very inſtant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected ſo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, ſeized 
with terror and alarins, given way to an emotion 
of blind zeal, againſt the man whom they might 
have conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as the author of 
this dreadful calamity ; even at this very inſtant, I 
ſay, the people ſubmitted entirely to the counſels 
of Demotthenes, The precautions that were taken 
to poſt guards, to raiſe the walls, and to repair the 
foſſes, were all in conſequence of his advice. He 
himſeif was appointed to ſupply the city with pro- 
viſions, and to repair the walls; which latter com- 

ion 
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miſſion he executed with ſo much generoſity, that 
it acquired him the greateſt honour ; and for which, 
at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold was 
decreed him, as a reward for his having preſented 
the commonwealth with a ſum of money out of his 
own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was wanting 
of the ſums for repairing the walls, 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle 
of Chzronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, 
having all roſe up in concert againſt him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the 
people not only declared him innocent of the ſeveral 
accuſations laid to his charge, but conferred more 
honours upon him than he had enjoyed before; ſo 
ſtrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal and 
fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and 
tnalice.- © 

The Athenians, a fickle wavering people, and 
apt to puniſh their own errors and omiſſions in the 
perſon of thoſe whoſe projects were often rendered 
abortive, for no other reaſon bat becauſe they had 
executed them too ſlowly : In thus crowning De- 
moſthenes, in the midſt of a public calamity which 
he alone ſeemed to have brought upon them, pay 
the moſt glorious homage to his abilities and inte- 
grity. By this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem 
in ſome meaſure to confeſs their own error, in not 
having followed his counſel neither fully nor early 
enough, and to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

Bur the people did not ſtop here. The bones of 
ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 
appointed Demoſthenes to compoſe the elogium of 
thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof that they did not 
aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to 


Providence only, who diſpoſes of human events at 
| pleafure ; 
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pleaſure; a circumſtance which was expreſly men- 
tioned in the inſcription engraved on the monument 


of thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed warriors. 


This earth entombs thoſe victims to the ſtate 
Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. 

This Jupiter decreed : No effort, mortals, 

Can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 

To Gods alone belongs the attribute 

Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy. 


Demoſthenes oppoſed Eſchines, who was per- 


petually reproaching him with having occaſioned the 
loſs of the battle in queſtion, with this folid anſwer 7 


6c 
4c 
6c 
6c 
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Cenſure me (ſays he) for the counſels I give, but 
do not calumniate me for the ill ſucceſs of them ; 
for it is the Supreme Being who conducts and ter- 
minates all things; whereas it is from the nature 
of the counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the 
intention of him who offers it ; if, therefore, the 
event has declared in favour of Philip, impute it 
not to me as a crime, ſince it is God, and not 
myſelf, who diſpoſed of the victory: but if you 
can prove that I did not exert myſelf with probity, 
vigilance, and an activity indefatigable, and ſupe- 
rior to my ſtrength ; if with theſe I did not ſeek, 
I did not employ every method which human pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, and did not inſpire the moſt 
neceſlary and noble reſolutions, ſuch as were 
truly worthy of Athenians ; ſhew me this, and 
then give what ſcope you pleaſe to your accuſa- 
tions.“ | 

He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure fol- 


lowing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful 


paſſage in his oration, and is ſo highly applauded by 


Longinus. Demolthenes endeavours to juſtify his 
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own conduct, and prove to the Athenians that they 
did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not 
ſatisfied with merely citing, in a frigid manner, the 
example of che great men who had fought for the 
ſame cauſe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, 
and before Platzz : No, he makes a quite different 
uſe of them, ſays this rhetorician ; and on a ſudden, 
as if inſpired by ſome god, and poſſeſſed with the 
ſpirir of Apollo himſelf, cries out, {wearing by thoſe 
brave deſenders of Greece, No, Athenians, you 


have not erred. I ſwear by thoſe illuſtrious men 


who fought on land at Marathon and Platææ, at 
ſea before Salamis and Artemiſium, and all thoſe 
who have been honcured by the commonwealth 
with the ſolemn rites of burial, and not thoſe only 
who have been crowned with ſucceſs, and came off 
vitoricus. Would not one conclude, adds Longi- 
nus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by 
oaths of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deiſies, in 
ſome meaſire, thoſe antient citizens, and makes all 
who die in the ſame glorious manner fo many gods, 
by whoſe names it is proper to {wear ? I have al- 
ready obſerved, in another place, how naturally apt 
theſe orations {ſpoke in a moſt folemn manner, to 
the glory of thoſe who loſt their lives in fighting for 
the cauſe of liberty) were to inſpire the Athenian 
youth with an ardent zeal for their country, and a 
warm deſire to ſignalize themſelves in battle. 
Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the 


children of thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of 


honour, was no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with 
the love of virtue, In a celebrated feſtival, in 
which ſhews were exhibited to the whole people, an 
herald came upon the ſtage, and producing the 
young orphans dreſſed in complete armour, he ſaid 
with a loud voice,“ Theſe young orphans, whom 
«© an untunely death, in the midſt of dangers, has 

« deprived 
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c (deprived of their illuſtrious fathers, have found 
* in the people a parent, who has taken care of 
« them till no longer in a ſtate of infancy. ; and now 
* they ſend dons Tack: armed cap-a-pee, to follow, 
«© under the moſt happy auſpices, their own affairs ; 
“ and invite each of them to emulate each other in 
© deſerving the chief employments of the ſtate.” 
By ſuch methods martial bravery, the love of one's 
country, and a taſte for virtue and ſolid glory, are 
perpetuated in a ſtate. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chæronea, 
and two years before the death of Philip, that 
/Eſchines drew up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, 
or rather againſt Demoſthenes ; but the cauſe was 
not pleaded till ſeven or eight years after, about the 
fifth or ſixth year of the reign of Alexander. I 
ſhall relate the event of it in this place, to avoid 
breaking in upon the hiſtory of the life and actions 
of that prince. 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor was 
pleaded with ſo much pomp. People flocked to it 
from all parts, (fays Cicero) and they had great rea- 
fon for fo doing ; for what fight could be nobler 
than a conflit between two orators, each of them 
excellent in his way; both formed by nature, im- 
proved by art, and animated by perpetual diſſen- | 
ſicns, and an unplacable animoſity againſt each 
other ? 

Theſe two orations have always been confidered 
as the maſter-pieces of antiquity, eſpecially that of 
Demoſthenes. Cicero had tranſlated the latter; a 
ſtrong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. 
Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that per- 
formance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us 
very much repret the loſs of the reſt. 

Amidit the numberleſs beanties which are conſpi- 
cuous in every part of theſe two orations, methinks 


there appears, if I may be allowed to cenſure tho 
Writings 
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writings of ſuch great men, a conſiderable error, 
that very much leſſens their perfection, and which 
appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of 
ſolid juſt eloquence ; and that is the groſs injurious 
terms ii which the two orators reproach one another. 
The ſame 9bjection has been made to Cicero, with 
regard to his orations againſt Anthony. I have al- 
ready declared, that this manner of writing, this 
kind of grofs, opprobrious expreſſions, were the 
very reverſe of folid eloquence; aud indeed every 
ſpeech, which is dictated by paſſion and revenge, 


never fails of being ſuſpected by rhoſe who judge of 


it; whereas an oration that is ſtreng and invincible 
from reaſon and argument, and which, at the ſame 
time, is conducted with reſerve and moderation, 
wins the heart, whilſt it inforins the underſtanding, 
and perſnades no leſs by the eſtcem it inſpires for the 
orator, than by the force of his arguments, 

The juncture feemed to favour /Etchines very 
much; for the Macedonian party, hom he always 
befriended, was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially 
after the ruin of Thebes: Nevertheleſs Eſchines 
loſt his cauſe, and was jultiy ſentenced to baniſhment 
for his raſh accuſaticn, He thereupon went and 
ſettled himſelf iv Rhedes, where he opened a ſchool 
of eloquence, the fame and glory of which continued 
for many ages. He began his lectures with the two 
orations that had occalioned his baniſhinent. Great 
encomiums were given to that of /Eichines ; but 
when they heard that of Demolthenes, the plaudits 


and acclamations were redoubled: and it was then 


he ſpoke theſe words, ſo greatly laudable in the 
mouth of an enemy and. a rival: but what applaules 
would you not have beſtowed, had you heard De— 
moſthenes ſpeak it himſelf ? 

To conclude, the victor made a good ule of his 
conqueit ; for the inſtant Eſchines left Athens, in 
order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after 
him, 
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him, arid forced him to accept of a purſe of money; 
which muſt have obliged him fo much the more, as 
he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this 
occaſion, Æſchines cried out, How will it be poſſible 
for me not to regret a country in which I leave an 
enemy more generous than I can hope to find friends 
in any other part of the world ? 

The extracts which follow, being taken from the 
orations of /Eſchines and Demoſthenes de Corona, 
it will be neceſſary to give the reader ſome idea of 
the ſubject. This Cicero informs us of in his pre- 
amble to thoſe two orations, when he tranſlated 
them; and this is the only fragment now remaining 
of that excellent work. | 

Demoſthenes was entruſted with the care of re- 
pairing the walls of Athens, which he accompliſhed 
with great honour and reputation, having contr1- 
buted a great deal of his own fortune towards it. 
Cteſiphon decreed a crown of gold to him on that 
account ; propoſed it ſhould be preſented in the open 
Theatre, in a general aſſembly of the people, and 
that the herald ſhould proclaim it was to reward the 
zeal and probity of that orator. ZEfchines accuſed 
Cteſiphon, as having violated the laws by that de- 
creee. “ So extraordinary a conteſt raiſed the cus 
* riolity of all Greece: People ran from all parts, 
* and with reaſon too. What finer fight than to 
6 ſee two orators contending, each excelling in his 
% own way; formed by nature, made perfect by 
art, and, beſides, animated with a perſonal en- 
* mity to each other?“ 


Extratts of Aſchines's Harangue. 


Fiſchines, after having repreſented, in the be- 


ginning of the exordium, the irregularities intro- 
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duced in the commonwealth, and their pernicions 
tendency, proceeds thus : 

«© In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and in ſuch diſ- 
orders, of which you yourſelves are ſenſible, the 
only method of ſaving the wrecks of the govern- 
ment, is, if I miſtake not, to allow full liberty to 
accuſe thoſe who have invaded your laws ; but if 
you ſhut them up, or ſufter others to do this, I pro- 
pheſy that you will fall inſenſibly, and that very 
foon, under a tyrannical power. For you know, 
[nn "ur government 1s divided into three 
tinds ; monarchy, oligarthy, and democracy. As 
to the two former, they are governed at the will 
and pleaſure of thoſe who reign in either; whereas 
eſtabliſhed laws only reign in a popular ſtate. That 
none of you therefore may be ignorant, but, on the 
contrary, that every one may be entirely aſſured 
that the day he aſcends the ſeat of juſtice, to examine 
an accuſation upon the invaſion of the laws, that 
very day he goes to give judgment upon his own in- 


dependence: And indeed, the legiſlator who is con- 


vinced that a free ſtate can ſupport itſelf no longer 
than the laws govern, takes particular care to pre- 
ſcribe this form of an oath to judges,. I will judge 
according to the laws. The remembrance thereof 
of this, being deeply implanted in your minds, muſt 
inſpire you with a juſt abhorrence of any perſons 
whatſoever, who dare tranſgreſs them by rath de- 
crees ; and that, far from ever looking upon a tranſ- 
rrefſion of this kind as a ſmall fault, you always con- 
{1der it as an enormous and capital crime. Do not 
ſuffer then any one to make you depart from ſo wiſe 
a principle ; but as, in the army, every one of you 
would be aſhamed to quit the poſt aſſigned him by 
the general, ſo let every ore of you be this day 
aſhamed to abandon the poſt which the laws have 
given you in the commonwealth. What poſt? that 

of protectors of the government.“ 
This 
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This compariſon, which is very beautiful and 
noble in itſelf, has a peculiar grace in this place, 
preſenting, as it were, two faces to us; for at the 
ſame time as it affects the judges, it reflects ſtrongly 
on Demoſthenes's cowardice, againſt whom it points 
a ſatyrical ſtroke, which is the more delicate and 
malicious, the more remote it ſeems to be from all 
affectation: It is well known that he had abandoned 
his poſt, and fled at the battle of Chæronea. I his 
judicious obſervation was made by M. Tourreil. 

« Muſt we, in your perſon, (addreſſing himſelf 
to Demoſthenes) crown the author of the public ca- 
lamities, or muſt we deſtroy him? And indeed what 
unexpected revolutions, what unthought of cata» 
ſtrophes, have we not ſeen in our days? The King 
of Perſia, that king who opened a paſſage through 
mount Athos, who bound the Helleſpont in chains; 
who was ſo imperious as to command the Greeks to 
acknowledge him ſovereign both of fea and land; 
who in his letters and diſpatches preſumed to ſtile 
himſelf the ſovereign of the world, from the riſing 
to the ſetting of the fun, and who fights now, not 
to rule over the reſt of mankind, but to fave his 
own life. Do not we ſee thoſe very men, who ſig⸗- 
nalized their zeal in the relief of Delphos, inveltcd 
both with the glory, for which that powerful king 
was once ſo conſpicuous, and with the title of chief 
of the Greeks, againſt him? As to Thebes, which 
borders upon Attica, have we not ſeen it diſappear 
in one day from the midſt of Greece? And, with 
regard to the unhappy Lacedemonians, what cala- 
mities have not befallen them, only for taking but a 
ſmall part of the ſpoils of the temple? They who 
formerly aſſumed a ſuperiority over Greece, are 
they not now going to ſend ambaſſador's to Alex. 
ander's court, to bear the name of hoſtages in his 
train; to become a ſpectacle of miſery ; to bow the 
knee before the monarch, ſubmit themſelves and 
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their country to his mercy, and receive ſuch laws as 
a conqueror, a conquerer they attacked firſt, ſhall 
think fit to preſcribe them? Athens itſelf, the com- 
mon refuge of the Greeks; Athens formerly peopled 
with ambaſſadors, who flocked to claim its almighty 
protection; is not this city now obliged to fight, not 
to obtain a ſuperiority over the Greeks, but to pre- 
ſerve itſelf from deſtruction ? Such are the misfor- 
tunes which Demoſthenes has brought upon us, 
ſince his intermeddling with the adminiſtration. 

© But you, who of all men are the moſt unfit to 
ſignalize yourſelves by great and memorable actions, 
and, at the ſame time, the fitteſt to diſtinguiſh your - 
ſelves by raſh ſpecches ; dare you, and that in the 
preſence of this augult aſſembly, aſſert that we mult 
beſtow a crown, at your interceſſion, on the perſon 
who has occaſioned all the public calanuties? And 
if this man ſhall preſume ſo far, will you ſuffer it, 
gentlemen ; and ſhall the memory of thoſe great 
men, who died in the field for their country, die 
with them ? I beg you for a ſew moments, to con- 
vey yourſelves, in imagination, from the roſtra to 
the theatre, and imagine you ſee the herald ad, 
vancing, and proclaiming the crown decreed to De- 
molthenes : On which occaſion do you think, that 
the relations of thoſe citizens, who ſpilt their blood 
for you, ought to ſhed moſt tears, either for the 
tragical fate of thoſe heroes which I ſhall repreſent 


to you by-and-by, or for the enormous ingratitude 


of the Athenians? Do not lay open again the deep 
and incurable wounds of the unhappy 1 hebans, who 
through Demoſthenes are become fugitives, and 
have been received by you into this city. But ſince 
you were not preſent at their cataſtrophe, endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to form ſome image of it, and repre- 
ſent to yourſelves a city taken, walls leyelled, houſes 
reduced tv aſhes, mothers and children dragged into 
ſlavery, old men and women forced to be ſervants 

at 
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at the end of their days; drowned in tears, implor- 
ing your juſtice, br eaking out into reproaches, not 
againſt the actors, but againſt the authors of the 
cruel vengeance, which they felt, earneltly prefling 
you to be fo far from conferring any kind of reward 
upon the deſtroyer of Greece, that you would pre- 
ſerve yourſelves from the curſe, the fatality iuſe- 
parable from his perſon. 

I imagine then, gentlemen, when he ſhall in- 
vite the contidents and accomplices of his abject per- 
fidy to range themſelves around him, towards the 
cloſe of his barangue, imagine then, gentlemen, on 
your ſide, that vou ſee the antient benefactors of 
this common ealth drawn up in battle array, round 
this roſtra, where I am now ſpeaking, in order to 
repulſe that audaci us band. Imagine you hear 
Solon, who ſtrengthened the popular government 
by ſuch excellent laws; that philoſopher, that 11- 
comparable legiſlator, conjuring you, with a gentie- 
neſs and modeity becoming his character, not to ſec 
a higher value upon Demoſthenes's oratorial flou— 
riſhes than upon your oaths and your laws. Ima— 
gine you hear Ariſtides, who made fo exact and juſt 
« diviſion of the contributions impoſed upon the 
Greeks for the common cauſe ; that ſage diſpenſer, 
who left no other inheritance to his d. ſaughters but 
the public gratitude, Which was their por don; ima- 
gine, I ſay, you hear him bitterly bewailing the 
outrageous manner in which we trample upon 
juſtice, and ſpeaking to yeu in theſe words: What! 
becauſe Arthimus of Zelia, that Aſiatic, who paſſed 
through Athens, where he ev en enjoy ed the rights 
of holpitality, had brought gold from the Medes 


into Greece, your auceſtors were going to ſend him 


to the place of execution, and banithed him, not 
only from their city, but from all the countries de- 
pendant on them ; and will not you bluth to decree 
Demoſthenes, who has not indeed brought gold 
R 4 from 
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from the Medes, but has received ſuch ſums of mo- 
ney from all parts to betray you, and now enjoys 
the fruit of his treaſures ; will not you, I fay, bluſh 
to decree a crown of gold to Demoſthenes? Do you 
think, that Themiſtocles, and the heroes who were 
killed in the battles of Marathon and Platææ; do 
you think, the very tombs of your anceſtors will not 
ſend forth groans, if you crown a man, who, by his 
own confellion, has been for ever conſpiring with 
barbarians to ruin Greece ? 

« As to myſelf, O earth! O ſun! O virtue! 
and you, who are the ſprings of true diſcernment, 
lights both natural and acquired, by which we di. 
ſtinguiſh good from evil, I call you to witneſs, that 
I have uſed all my endeavours to relieve the ſtate, 
and to plead her cauſe; I could have wiſhed my 
ſpeech had been equal to the greatneſs and import- 
ance of the ſubject; at leaſt I can flatter myſelf with 
having ditcharged my duty according to my abilities, 
if I have not done it according to my wiſhes. Do 
you, gentlemen, from the reaſons you have heard, 
and thoſe which your wiſdom will ſuggeſt, do you 
pronounce ſuch a judgment as is conformable to 
ſtrict jultice, and the common good demands from 
you.“ 


Ertracts of Demoſthenes Harangue for Cteſi+ 
phon; or, more properly, his Oration againſt 
Aſchines for the Crown. 


begin with intreating all the Gods and all the 
Goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you, gentlemen, 
in this cauſe, with a benevolence towards me, pro- 
portionate to my conſtant zeal for the commonwealth 
in general, and for every one of you in particular : 
afterwards, (which is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
your perſons, your conſciences, and your 3 
crave 
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T crave of the ſame Delties, that they would fix you 
in the reſolution of conſulting upon the manner of 
hearing me, not my accuſer ; (for you could not do 
that without partiality) but your laws and your 
oaths, the form of which, among other terms, (all 
dictated by juſtice) is as follows. Hear both parties 
equaliy ; which obliges you to come with an unbi- 
aſled mind and heart to the tribunal, and to allow 
each of the parties to draw up his reaſons and proofs 
in whatever manner he ſhall think fit. 

Now gentlemen, among the many diſadvan- 
tages on my fide in this cauſe, there are two parti. 
cularly, and two very terrible ones, which make 
my condition much worſe than his. The firſt is, 
that we run very unequal riſques ; for now I hazard 
much more in loſing your good-will than he does, 
ſhould I fail to make good the charge; ſince I am 
to .But I will not ſuffer one word to fall from 
me in the beginning of my diſcourſe, that preſages 
any thing ſiniſter. He, on the contrary, attacks 
me through wantonneſs, and without any neceſſity 
for ſo doing. The other diſadvantage I lie under, 
is, that all men are naturally inclinable to hear an 
accuſer with pleaſure ; while, on the other hand, 
they hear thole who boaſt or magnify themſelves 
with indignation. He therefore acts a part that 
pleaſes univerſally; whereas almoſt every thing 
which falls to my lot, is what generally makes every 
man an enemy. But if, on one hand, the fear of 
incurring indignation, which is inſeparable from ſelf. 
applauſe, ſhould oblige me to be filent in my own 
actions, it will be thought that I can neither refute 
him who reproaches me with crimes, nor juſtify the 
perſon who decrees rewards for me. On the other, 
if I ſhould diſcuſs the ſervices I have done during, 
my adminiſtration, I ſhall be forced to ſpeak of my- 
felf frequently. I ſhall therefore endeavour, in this 
dangerous dilemma, to behave with all poſſible mo- 

deration ; 
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deration ; but whatever the neceſſity of my own de- 
fence may extort from me, this ought, in juſtice, to 
be imputed only to the aggreſſor, who voluntarily 
impoſed it upon me. 

« But in ſpite of thoſe facts, inconteſtible, and 
certified, as it were, by the mouth of truth itſelf, 
Aſchines has ſo far renounced all ſhame, that, not 
content to proclaim me the author of ſuch a peace as 
he has mentioned, he is ſo audacious as to tax me 
likewiſe with preventing the commonwealth from 
concerting it with the general afſembly of the 
Greeks. But did yon, O !—(what title ſhall I 
give you?) did you betray the leaſt thadow of. dil- 
pleaſure againſt me, when I broke the cords of that 
harmony in your preſence, and diſpoſſeſſed the com- 
monwealth of the advantages of that confederacy, 
which you now magnify ſo much, with the loudeſt 
rains of your theatrical voice? Did you aſcend the 
roſtrum? Did you denounce, or once explain thoſe 
crimes with which you are now pleaſed to charge 
me? Surely then, if I conld have forgot my duty 
ſo far as to fell myſelf to Philip, in order to exclude 
the Greeks from participating in that peace, you 
ought then to have exclauned, proteſted, and dif. 
covered my prevatications to thoſe who now hear 
me ; but yon never did any thing of this kind, nor 
did any perſon living hear you ſay one ſyllable 
tending this way. 

«© But if Philip was conſtantly depriving all ſtates, 
without exception, of their honour, prerogatives, 
liberty, or, rather ſubverting as many common— 
wealths as he could, Cid not you, gentlemen, form 
thoſe very arguments, which undoubtedly were the 
moſt glorious to ycu, through your regard for my 
advice? Tell us, Æſchines, how Athens ſhould 
have behaved in Philip's fight, when he ſet all en- 
gines at work, to eſtablith his empire and tyranny 


over the Greeks? or what counſels and reſulutions 
| ſhould 
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ſhould J, who was the miniſter, have propoſed, 

eſpecially i in Athens; (for the circumſtances of place 
require a particular attention) I, who was intimately 
ſenlible, that my country had at all times, even till 
the day I firſt aſcended the tribunal, perpetually 
fought for ſuperiority, for honour and glory ; and 
that it alone had, threugh a noble emulation, facri- 
ficed more men and money for the general good of 
the Greeks, than any other of the Grecian ſtates 
had ever ſacrificed for their own private advantage: 

I, who beſides faw this ſame Philip, with whom we 
contended for ſovercignty and empire, faw him, 
though covered with wounds, his eye beat our, his 
collar-bone broken, his band and leg maimed, till 
reſolved to plunge himſelf amidſt dangers, and 
ready to give up to Fortune whatever other part of 


his body the ſhould require, provided he could live 


honourably and glorioufly with the remainder. 
Now, certainly no man dares to ſay, that a barba- 
rian, educated in Pella, (then a contemptible and 
obſcure place) could poſlibly poſſeſs a foul haughty 
enough to delire and undertake the conqueſt of the 
Greeks : but for you, though Athenians, for you, 
who. every day hear the virtue of your anceſtors 
difplayed, either by vour orators in the roſtra, or 
by your actors upon the ſtage; for you, I tay, 
carry meannels of foul, and cowardice fo far as to 
abandon and make a voluntary ſurrender of the li. 
berties of Greece to Philip, no man living will ever 
be ſo audacious as to make ſuch a ſtrange propoſal. 
“ Cenſue me, Aſchines, for the advice I gave, 
do not alperſe me for the event, for the Supreme 
Being umravels and terminates every thing at plea- 
fure ; whereas we mutt judge from the nature of 
the advice, or opinions themſelves, of him who 
gives them. If, therefore, Philip has been a con- 
queror, do not impute it to me as a crime, ſince 
God dilpoles of the victory, and not I, But ſhew 
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me what it is that I did not purſue with an integrity, 
a vipilance, and an indefatigable activity, ſuperior 
to my ſtrength ; ſhew me, that I did not practice all 
the expedients which human prudence could em- 
ploy ; that I did not inſpire noble and neceſſary re- 
folutions, and ſuch as were worthy of Athens ; and 
after this give a full ſcope to your accuſation-. But 
if a ſudden thunder-bolt, or a tempeſt, ſhould ſtrike 
you to the ground, gentlemen, and not only you, 
but all rhe reſt of the Grecians, how can this be 
helped? Muſt the innocent be ſacrificed? If the 
owner of a veſſel had fitted it out with every thing 
neceſſary, and provided, to the utmoſt of his power, 
againſt the dangers of the ſea, and that a ſtorm 
thould afterwards ariſe, and break the maſts, would 
any one in that caſe accuſe him with being the cauſe 
of the ſhipwreck? But he would ſay, I did not 
command the veſſel, Nor did I command the 
army: I did not diſpoſe of fortune; on the con- 
trary, it was fortune diſpoſed of every thing. 
Since therefore he inſiſts ſo ſtrenuouſly upon 
events, I am not afraid of advancing a kind of para- 
dox. Let none of us, in the name of Jupiter and 
the other Gods, be ſtartled at the apparent hyper- 
bole; but let him examine equitably what I am 
going to ſay. For if all the Athenians had diſco. 


vered future events by a prophetic ſpirit ; that all 


had foreſeen them; and that yon, ZEſchines, who 
did not. ſpeak a ſingle word, had foretold and certi- 
fied them with your thunder-like voice, Athens, 
even in that caſe, ought not to have changed its 
meaſures, had it ever ſo little regard to its glory, 
its anceſtors, or the judgment of poſterity. For 
row Athens ſeems, at moſt, to be fallen from its 
greatneſs; a misfortune common to all mortals, 
whenever it ſo pleaſes the Supreme Being: But a 
commonwealth, that thought itſelf at that time 


worthy of a ſaperiority over all the reſt of the 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, could rt part with ſuch a right, without 
incurring the juſt reproach of delivering them all up 
to Philip: Since, in caſe Athens had quitted, with- 
out a blow, a prerogative which our anceſtors had 
purchaſed at all hazards, how would yon, /Efchines, 
have been covered with ſhame? for moſt certainly 
that ſhame could tr have reflected either upon the 
commgnwealth or upon me. Great God! with 
what eyes could we look upon this innumerable mul- 
titude, which come from all parts to Athens, if 
things had been bronght to the low ebb we now ſee 
them at, by our fault or wrong management; had 
we chofen Philip as the chief and arbiter of all 
Greece; had we ſuffered others to hazard a battle 
without us, in order to prevent ſuch a calamity, 
eſpecially ſince we call ourſelves inhabitants of a city, 
which choſe at all times rather to brave glorious 
dangers than enjoy an ignominious ſecurity ! For 
what Greek, what Barbarian, does not know, that 
the Thebans, and before them the Lacedemonians, 
when arrived at the meridian of power, and, laſtly, 
the Perſian king, would have willingly granted the 
commonwealth not only the enjoyment of its own 
poſſeſſions, but likewiſe every thing it could deſire, 
provided it could have deſcended to ſubmit, and 
fuffer any other to govern Greece. But ſuch ſen- 
timents could not be admitted by Athenians, (as ap- 
peared on thoſe occaſions) either as hereditary, ſup - 
portable or natural: And ſince the firſt foundation 
of Athens, none could ever force it to make any ab- 
ject ſubmiſſions to tyrannical power, though ſupe- 
rior in ſtrength, nor to gain a baſe ſecurity by ſer- 
vile conceſſions; on the contrary, as Athens was in 
immemorial poſſeſſion of fighting for ſovereignty, for 
honour, and for glory, fo it has at all times braved 
the greateſt dangers. If, therefore, I ſhould 
attempt to inſinuate, that my countels determined 
you to think like werthy deſcendents of your pre- 

deceſſors, 
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deceſſors, every one might tax me juſtſy with arr64 
ou but I declare in this place, that if you formed 


uch reſolutions, the glory of them is yours; and I 


own, that the commonwealth hid great and magna- 
nimous ſentiments long before my time: the only 
thing I can boaſt of is, that I co- operated in every 
thing that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry. 

«© By the way, gentlemen, a citizen, naturally 


virtuous, (for when I ſpeak of nryfelf 1 make uſe of 


no other word, to avoid envy) poſſeſſes theſe two 
qualities; a ſteady and unſhaken courage in the ex- 
ercile of authority, to ſupport the commonwealth in 
its ſuperiority, and a zeal that has been proof againit 
every thing, in every conjuncture, and particular 
action. For theſe ſentiments depend upon us, being 
the gift of nature ; but as to force and power, thoſe 
we derive from other cauſes. Now certainly, that 
this zeal was never falſiſied in me, judge of it by my 
actions; my zeal for you was never le fſened on any 
occaſion, no, not when my head was demanded ; 
nor when I was delivered up to the Amphictyons ; 
nor when the greateſt efforts were made to ſtagger 
me with threats; nor when endeavours were uſed 
to allure me with promites ; nor when thefe curſed 
wretches, like fo many wild beaſts, were let looſe 
upon me. As to the government, no ſooner had I 


a ſhare in it, than I fullowed the direct and juſt me- 


thods of preſerving the ſtrength, glory, and prero- 
gatives of my country, augmenting them, and de- 
voting myſelf entirely to that ſtudy, Thus, when 
I find other powers proſper, I am never ſeen walk- 
ing in the forum, with a ſerene and contented aſpect, 
ſaluting people with my hand, and telimg good 
news with a congratulating voice to thoſe, who, I 
believe, will afterwards fend it to Macedonia ; nor 
am 1 ſeen trembling, ſiglung, and with down- caſt 
eyes, upon hearing the ſucceſs of the Athenians, 
like thoſe impious wretches who defame the com- 

menwealth ; 
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monwealth ; as though they did not defame them“ 


felves by ſuch courſes. They have always their eye 
abroad, and when they ſee any potentate taking ad- 
vantage of our misfortunes, they magnify his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and give out, that all endeavours ſhould be 
uled to eternize his victories. 


„Immortal Gods! let none of you hear ſuch - 


vows as theſe, but rather rectify the minds and 
hearts of ſuch perverſe men ; but if their inveterate 

ice is Incura! N both by ſea and land 
malice is incurable, purſue them both by lea and land, 
and extirpate them totally. As to us Athenians, 
avert as ſoon as poſſible the calamities which threaten 
as, and grant us entire ſecurity .”? 


The Succeſs of the two Orations. 


Eſchines loſt his cauſe, and was baniſhed for his 
ralh accuſation. He ſettled at Rhodes, and ſet up 
a ſchoo] of eloquence, which maintained its glory 
for ſeveral ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations which had cccafioned his baniſhment : 
great encomiums were given to his ; but when that 
of Demoſthenes was read, the acclamations were 
redoubled : And it was upon this occaſion he ſaid, 
(fo laudable in an enemy and a rival) But how won- 
derful would you have found it, had you heard it 
from his own mouth ? 

I did not pretend, that the paſſages I have now 
borrowed from the harangues of /Efchines and De- 
moſthenes, could alone give a juſt idea of thoſe two 
great orators ; for the moſt efſential part of elo- 
quence, and, as it were, the ſoul of it, mult ne- 
ceſlarily be wanting in extracts taken from the body 
of the entire work. We neither ſee plan, detign, 
order, or feries of the oration in thoſe extracts; 
nor the ſtrength, connexion, or diſpcſition of the 
proofs ; the warvellous art by which the orator 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes inſinuates himſelf gently into people's 
hearts, and ſometimes enters with a kind of vio- 
lence, and makes himſelf abſolute maſter over them. 
Beſides, no tranſlation can give the Attic purity, 
eloquence, and delicacy of which the Greek lan- 

age only is ſuſceptible, and which Demoſthenes 
Fad carried to the higheſt perfection. I had no 
other view in copying theſe extracts, but to enable 
ſuch readers as have not ſtudied Greck, to form ſome 
idea of the ſtile of thoſe two orators. The advan- 
tageous judgments which the belt writers in all ages 
have given us of it, will likewiſe contribute to thew 
their character, and may perhaps inſpire us with the 
deſire of taking a nearer view of perſons of ſuch un- 
common merit, of whom ſo many wonders are re- 
lated, M. de Tourreil has collected ſeveral, ſome 


of which I ſhall relate in this place. 
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I. The Judgments of the Antienis on Aſchines 
| and Demoſthenes. 


Uintilian, whoſe opinion is no leſs clear than 
equitable, ſpeaks of them in this manner: 
«© A croud of orators aroſe afterwards, of whom 
Demoſthenes was the chief; the ſtandard which 
every one mult neceſlarily follow who aſpites to 
true eloquence. His ſtile is ſo ſtrong, fo eloſe, 
and nervous ; it is every where ſo juſt, ſo exactly 
concife, that there is nothing too much or too little. 
ZFEſchines is more diffuſive; he diſcovers, a greater 
figure, becauſe he is not ſo cloſe ; he diſcovers a 
reater fluſh of health, but his ſinews are not ſo 
ſtrong and well compacted. 
© What diſtinguiſhes the eloquence of Demoſthe- 
nes, is the impetuoſity of the expreſſion, the choice 
of words, and the beauty of the diſpoſition ; which 
being 


| 


* 
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being ſupported throughout, and accompanied with 
force and ſweetneſs, keeps the attention of the au- 
ditors perpetually 6xed. - Æſchines, indeed, is leſs 
energetic ; but he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his dic- 
tion, which he ſometimes adorns with the moſt 
noble and magnificent figures, and ſometimes ſea- 
ſons with the moſt lively and ſtrong touches. We 
do not difcover any art or labour in them; a happy 
facility, which Nature only can beſtow, runs 
through the whole. He is bright and ſolid ; he en- 
larges and amplifies, but is often cloſe ; fo that his 
ſtile, which at firſt ſeems only flowing and ſweet, 
diſcovers itſelf, upon a nearer view, to be vehe- 
ment and emphatic, in which Demoſthenes only ſur- 
palles him; ſo that /Eſchines juſtly claims the ſecond 
place among orators. ä 

I remember, ſays Cicero, that I preferred De- 
moſthenes to all other orators. He is adequate to 
the idea I had formed to myſelf cf eloquence; he 
attained to that degree of perfection which I con- 
ceive in thought, but find no where, except in him 
alone. Never had any orator more greatneſs and 


ſtrength, more art and cunning, nor more prudence 


and moderation in his ornaments, He excels in 
every kind of eloquence. He poſſeſſes all the quali- 
fications necellary for forming the orator. He is 
perfect. Whatever penetration, whatever refine. 
ment, whatever artifice, as it were, and cunning, 
can ſuggeſt on any ſubject, theſe he finds and em- 
ploys with a juſtneſs, a brevity, and clearneſs, 
which gives us a ſatisfaction to which nothing can 
add, Are elevation, greatneſs, and vehemence ne- 
ceſſary? He ſurpaſſes all others in the ſublimity of 
his thoughts, and the magnificence of his expreſſions, 


He is inconteſtibly the firſt; none equals him. Hy. 


perides, Æſchines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, 
have no other merit but that of coming neareſt to 


him. 
L ; « That 
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That harangue (ſays Cicero in another place, 
ſpeaking of Cteſiphon's defence) anſwers ſo effec- 
tually to the idea I have formed of perfect eloquence, 
that we can wiſh nothing more finiſhed.” 

Before I proceed to the character of Cicero's elo- 
quence, I think myſelf obliged to add here ſome re- 
flections upon that of Demoſthenes. 

It would, in my opinion, be renouncing of good 
ſenſe and ſound reaſon, to call in queſtion the | bg 
rior merit of the Greek orator, after the incredible 
ſucceſs he had in his time, and the noble encomiums 
which the beſt judges have been, in a manner, con- 
tending to beſtow upon him. 

He ſpoke before the moſt polite people that ever 
ved, and the moſt delicate and difficult to be pleaſed 
in point of eloquence; a people ſo well acquainte 
with the beauties and graces of ſpeech, and the pu- 
rity of diction, that their orators durſt not venture 
to uſe any doubtful or uncommon expreſſion, or 
any which might be the leaſt offenſive to ſuch nice 
and refined ears: Beſides, he lived in an age when 
the taſte of the beautiful, the true, and the ſimple, 
was in its utmoſt perfection. Thrice happy age! 
which gave birth to a multitude of orators at the 
ſame time, every one of whom might have been 
looked upon as a complete model, had not Demoſ- 
thenes eclipſed them all by the ſtrength of his ge- 
nius, and the extraordinary ſuperiority of his merit. 

All poſterity have done him the ſame juſtice which 
even his own age did not deny him. But Cicero's 
judgment alone ſhould determine that of every judi- 
cious and equitable man, He is not a ſtupid ad. 
mirer who gives himſelf up to blind prejudices with- 
out examination. But how much ſoever, in Cicero's 
opinion, Demoſthenes excelled in every ſpecies of 
eloquence, he ſtill owns that he does not ſatisfy him 
iu every particular, and that he left him ſomething. 
to wiſh for; ſo delicate was he upon that pn 0 
ow! | 0 


07 1 

1 fublime and elevated was his idea of a perfect ora- 
tor. However, he gives his orations, and eſpecially 
that for Cteſiphon, which was his maſter- piece, as 
the moſt finiſhed models we can propoſe to our- 
ſelves. | 

What is there then in his orations that is ſo ad- 
mirable, and could ſeize the univerſal and unanimous 
applauſe of all ages? Is Demoſthenes an orator who 
amuſes himſelf barely with tickling the ear by the 
ſound and harmony of periods, or does he impoſe 
upon the mind by a florid ſtile, and ſhining thoughts? 
Such eloquence may indeed dazzle and charm the 
moment we hear it, but the impreſſion it makes is 
of a ſhort duration, What we admire in Demoſthe. 
nes is the plan, the ſeries, and the order and diſpo- 
ſition of the oration ; it is the ſtrength of the proofs 
the ſolidity of the arguments, the grandeur an 
nobleneſs of the ſentiments and of the {tile ; the vi- 
vacity of the turns and figures; in a word, the 
wonderful art of repreſenting the ſubjects he treats, 
in all their luſtre, and diſplaying them in all their 
{trength ; in which, according to Quintillian, that 
juſt +. + Gig chiefly . conſiſts, which is not ſatisfied 
ya repreſenting things as they really are, but 
neightens them by lively and animated touches, 
which only are capable of affecting and moving the 
paſſions of the auditors. But that which diſtinguiſhes 
Demoſthenes {till more, and in which no one has 
imitated him, is, that he drops himſelf ſo intirely, is 
always ſo ſcrupulous in avoiding every thing that 
might look like a ſhew or parade of wit and genius, 
and fo careful to make the auditor attend to the 
cauſe, and not to the orator, that no expreſſion, 
turn, or thought, ever eſcape him; ſach, I mean, 
as are calculated merely. to pleaſe or ſhine. This 
reſeryedneſs, this moderation, in ſo fine a genius as 
Demoſthenes, and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of graces 
and elegance, raiſes his merit to its higheſt pitch, 
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and is ſuperior to all encomiums. Mr, Tourreil's 


tranſlation, thouph generally very juſt, does not 


always preſerve that inimitable character; and we 
ſometimes meet with ornaments in it, which are not 
found in the original. 

The reader will not take it amiſs, if T ſupport 
what I have declared of Demoſthenes's ſtile, by the 
opinion of two illuſtricus moderns, which ought to 
have as much weight as thoſe of the antients. 

The firſt is from the archbiſhop of Cambray's Di- 
alogues upon Eloquence, which are very proper to 
form the taſte, by the judicious reflections with 
which they abound. He thus ſpeaks of Demoſthe- 
nes, in his compariſon between him and Ifocrates. 
“ Tfocrates is full of florid and effeminate orations, 
and with periods laboured with infinite pains to 
pleaſe the ear ; whilſt Demoſthenes moves, warms, 
and ſeizes the heart. I he latter is too much con- 
cerned for his country, to amuſe himſelf, like Ifo- 
crates, in playing upon words. Je argues cloſely, 
and his ſentiments are thoſe of a foul that conceives 
nothing but great ideas: his diſcou: ſe improves and 
gathers ſtrength, at every word, from the new ar- 
guments he employs. It is a chain of bold and 
moving figures. Every reader ſees plainly, that his 
whole ſoul is fixed on his country, Nature herſelf 
ſpeaks in his tranſports, and art is ſo exquiſite in 
what he ſays, that it does not appear. Nothing 
was ever equal to his impetuoſity and vehemence.“ 
I ſhall ſoun quote another paſſage from M. Fenelon, 
which is ſtill more beautiful, wherein he compares 
Demoſthenes to Cicero. 

My fecond authority is M. de Tourreil, who had 
ſtudied Demoſthenes long ' enough to diſcover his 
character and the genius cf his writings. © I allow, 
ſays he, that we do not find in Æſchines that air of 
rectitude, that impetuoſity of ſtile, that force of 
tranſcendent veracity, Which forces the ores + 
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the weight of conviction ; a talent that leaves De- 
moſthenes without an equal, and which he applies in 
a ſingular manner. Whether he calms or ruffles 
the mind, we do not find ourſelves in any diſorder, 
but think we are obeying the dictates of nature. 
Whether he perſuades or diſſuades, we do not per- 
ceive any thing that offers violence, but we think 
we are obeying the commands of reaſon, and has 
properly no other ſtile but theirs. Whatever he 
ſays flows from that ſpring. He avoids even the 
ſhadows of redundancy. He has no far-fetched em- 
belliſhments nor flowers. He loves nothing but fire 
and light. He will not employ glittering weapons, 
but ſuch only as will do execution. This, in my 
opinion, is the foundation of that victorious impe- 
tuoſity which ſubdued the Athenians, and places 

Demoſthenes above all the orators who ever lived. 
A peculiar energy, ſays the ſame author in an- 
other place, conſtitutes his character, and ſets him 
above equality. His diſcourſe is a ſeries of induc- 
tions, concluſions and demonſtrations, formed by 
common ſenſe. His reaſoning, of which the force 
perpetually mcreaſes, riſes by degrees, and with 
precipitation, to the pitch he would carry it. He 
attacks openly ; he puſhes forward, and at laſt re. 
daces the auditor to ſuch ſtreights, that there is no 
further retreat for him: but on this occaſion, the 
auditor, far from being aſhamed of his defeat, feels 
the pleaſure which ſuomitting to reaſon affords, 
| Tiocrates, ſays Philip, puſhes only with a file, but 
Demoſthenes fights with the ſword. We fee in him 
a man, who has no other enemies but thoſe of the 
ſtare, nor any paſſion but the love of order and 
juitice : a man, 'whoſe aim is not to dazzle, but to 
inform ; not to pleaſe, but to be uſeful. He em- 
loys no other ornaments but ſuch as grow «ut of 
is ſubject, nor any flowers but thoſe he finds in 
his way. One would conclude, that he delired 
L 3 nutuing 
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nothing farther than to be 1 and that he 

ained admiration without ſeeking it: Not that he 
is devoid of graces, but then they are thoſe only of 
an auſtere kind, and ſuch as are compatible with the 
candour and ingenuity he profeſſed. In his writings, 
truth is not ſet off with paint, nor does he make it 
effeminate with intent to adorn it; no kind of oſten- 
tation, or retroſpect upon himſelf; he neither ſhews 
nor regards himſelf, but is entirely confined to his 
cauſe ; and his cauſe is always the preſervation or 
advantage of his country.“ 
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II. Of Cicero's Elequence, compared with " 
of Demoſthenes. 


WO orators, though very different in ſtile and 

character, may yet be equally perfect; ſo that 

it would not be eaſy to determine which of them we 
ſhould chooſe to reſemble. 

Perhaps this rule, with which Cicero furniſhes us, 
may be of ſervice in the judgment we are to form 
between him and Demoſthenes. 

Both excelled in the three kinds of writing, as 
every one muſt do who is truly eloquent. They 
knew how to vary their ſtile as their ſubjects varied ; 
ſometimes ſimple and ſubtile in cauſes of ſmall con- 
ſequence, in narration, and proofs ; and at others, 
adorned and embelliſhed, when there was a neceſſity 
of pleaſing ; ſometimes eleyated and ſublime, when 
the dignity of the ſubje& required it. Cicero makes 
this remark, and he quotes for example Demoſthe- 
nes and himſelf. | 

Quintilian has drawn a fine parallel between theſe 
two orators. he qualities, ſays he, on which 


eloquence is founded, were alike in both ; ſuch as 
the 
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the deſign, the order, the diſpoſition, the diviſion, 
the method of prepar ing the orders, aud the prov- 
ing; and in a word, every thing that is relative to 
invention. | 

« But there is ſome difference in their ſtile. The 
one is more conciſe, the other more diffuſive ; the 
one puſhes cloſer to his adverſary, the other allows 
him a larger ſpot to fight upon. The one is always 
endeavouring to pierce him, as it were, with the 
vivacity of the ſtile ; the other often bears him down 
with the weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing can be 
retrenched from the one, nor added to the other. 
Demoſthenes has more care and ſtudy, and Cicero 
more nature and genius, 

« As to raillery, and the exciting commiſeration, 
both which are of vaſt effect in eloquence, Cicero 
has undoubtedly the advantage in theſe. 

% But he yields to him in this reſpect, viz. that 
Demoſthenes lived before him; and that Cicero, 
though a very extraordinary man, owes part of his 
merit to the Athenian orator : For my opinion is, 
that Cicero having bent all his thoughts to the 
Greeks, in order to form himfelf upon their mode], 
compounded his character out of Demoſthenes's 
ſtrength, Plato's copiouſneſs, and Ifocrates's ſweet- 
neſs; and ſuch was his application, that he not only 
extracted every thing extraordinary from thole great 
originals, but produced, as it were, by the happy 
fruitfulneſs of his divine genius, the greateſt part of 
thoſe very perfections, or rather all of them. For, 
to uſe an expretſion of Pindar, he does not collect 
the waters of heaven to remedy his natural dryneſs, 
but finds a ſpring of living water within himſelf, 
which is ever flowing with vehemence and impetu- 
oſity; and one would conclude, that the Gods had 

iven him to the world, in order that eloquence 
might exert her utmoſt ſtrength in the perſon of 


this great man, 
34 « And 
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& And indeed, wha# man was ever more exact in 
inſtructing, vr moved the perſons of great force? 
W hat orator has ſuch a profuſion of charms as him 
we are ſpeaking of? Theſe are ſo great, that we 
think we grant him what he forces from us; and 
when he hurries away the judges by his impetuoſity, 
as with a torrent, they think they follow him of 
their own accord, at the very time they are forced 
along : beſides, he delivers himſelf with ſo much 
reaſon and weight, that we are aſhamed to differ in 
opinion from him. We do not find in him the zeal 
of the lawyer, but the integrity of a witneſs and of 
a judge; and theſe ſeveral particulars, every one of 
which would coſt another infinite pains, flow na- 
turally, and as it were of themſelves, from him ; ſo 
that his manner of writing, though ſo beautiful and 
inimitable, is Ae ſo eaſy and natural, that 
one would conclude it had not coſt him any pains. 

His cotemporaries therefore had reaſon to ſay 
that he exerciſed a kind of empire at the bar : And 
it was but juitice in thoſe who ſucceeded him, to 
eſteem him ſo highly, that the name of Cicero is 
now leſs the name of a man than of eloquence itſelf, 
Let us therefore keep our eyes perpetually upon 
him; let this orator be our model; and we may 
depend that we have made a great improvement, 
when we love and have a taſte Br Cicero.“ 

Quintilian did not dare to form a judgment upon 
theſe two great orators; he, however, ſeems to 
have a ſecret prejudice in favour of Cicero. 

Father Rapin is equally cautions and reſerved in 
his compariſon between thoſe two orators. I ſhould 
be obliged to copy his whole treatiſe, were I to re- 

eat all his beautiful reflections on this ſubject ; but 
28 ſhort extracts inform us ſufficiently of the dif- 
ference to be found between them. 
HBeſides that ſolidity, ſays he, ſpeaking of Ci- 
tero, which comprehends ſo much ſenſe aud pru- 

| ; | dence, 
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dence, he had a certain beauty and quinteſſence of 
wit, which enabled him to embelliſh all his ideas; 
and he heightened every thing that occurred to his 
imagination with the moſt beautiful rurns, and the 
molt animated colours in nature. Whatever ſubject 
he might treat, even the moſt abſtracted matters in 
logic, the drieſt topics in phyſics, the moſt knotty 
points in law, or the moſt intricate in buſineſs; all 
theſe, I ſay, when delivered by him, aſſumed that 
ſprightlineſs, and all thoſe graces ſo natural to him: 
for we mult confeſs, that no man ever ſpoke with ſa 
much judgment or beauty on all ſubjects. 

* Demoſthenes, ſays he elſz« here, diſcovers 
the reality and ſolidity of every reaſon that preſents 
itſelf ro his mind, and has the art of diſplaying it in 
all its force. Cicero, beſides the ſolid, which never 
eſcapes him, ſees whatever is agreeable and ei. gag- 
ing, and traces it directly. In order therefore 10 
dillinguith the characters of theſe two orators by 
their real difference, methinks we may ſay, that 
Demoſthenes, from the impetuolity of his temper, 
the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the vehemence of his 
action, had more force than Cicero; as Cicero, by 
his ſoft and delicate deportment, by his gentle, 
piercing, and paſhonate emotions, and his many 
natural graces, was more affecting than Demoſthe- 
nes. The Grecian ſtruck the mind by the ſtrength 
of his expreſſion, and the ardour and violence of his 
declamation ; the Roman reached the heart by cer- 
tain charms and imperceptible beauties, which were 
natural to him, and which were heightened by all 
the art that eloquence is capable of. The one daz- 
zled the underſtanding by the ſplendour of his light, 
and threw a confuſion into the ſoul, which was won 
by the underitanding only; and the inſinuating ge- 
nius of the other penetrated, by a certain ſweetneſs 
and complacency, to the moſt hidden receſſes of the 
heart. He had the art of entering into the * 

| an 
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and inclinations, the paſſions, and ſentiments of all 
who heard him.“ ; | 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray, having more cou- 
rage than the two excellent writers above cited, de- 
clares manifeſtly in favour of Demoſthenes ; and yet 
he cannot be thought to be an enemy to the graces, 
the flowers and elegance of ſpeech. He gives us his 
ſentiments on this ſubje&, in his epiſtle upon elo- 
quence, I am not, ſays he, afraid to own, that 
N Demoſthenes to Cicero. I proteſt no one 
admires Cicero more than I do. He adorns every 
thing he touches : he does honour to ſpeech : he 
makes more of words than any other could : he is 
poſſeſſed of a variety of geniuſfes : he js even conciſe 
and vehement, whenever he pleaſes, againſt Catiline, 
Verres, and Antony; but we perceive ſome embel- 
liſhment in his prations, They are worked up with 
wonderful art, but we fee through it. When the 
orator thinks of the ſafety of the commonwealth, he 
neither forgets himſelf, nor ſuffers others to do it ; 
but Demoſthenes ſeems to ſtep out, as it were, from 
himſelf, and to fee nothing but his country. He 
does not ſeek after beauties, for they occur to him 
na: urally. He is ſuperior to admiration : he makes 
uſe of fpeech as a modeſt man does of clothes : he 
thunders and lightens : he is a flood, that ſweeps 
away all things in its progreſs. We cannot criticize 
upon him, becauſe we are captivated by his elo- 
quence, We are attentive to his ideas, and not to 
his words. We lofe fight of him, and our whole 
attention is fixed on Philip, who uſurps every thing. 
Both orators charm me; but I own myſelf leſs af. 
fected with Cicero's boundleſs art, and magnificent 
eloquence, than with the rapid ſimplicity of Demof- 
thenes.“ 

Nothing can be more rational and judicious than 
theſe reffections of the great Archbiſhop ; and the 


cleſer we examine his opinion, the more conſormable 
& 44.2 we 
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we find it to good ſenſe, right reaTon, and the moſt 
exact rules of true rhetoric. But whoever would 
take upon him to prefer Demoſthenes's orations to 
thoſe of Cicero, ought, in my opinion, to poſleſs 
almoſt as much ſolidity, force, and elevation of 
mind, as Demoſthenes muſt have had to compoſe 
them. Whether it be owing to a long prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of an author we have conſtantly read from 
our tender years, or that we are accuſtomed to a 
ſtile which agrees more, with our manners, and is 
more adapted to our capacities, we cannot be per- 
ſuaded to prefer the ſevere auſterity of Demoſthenes 
to the inſinuating ſoftneſs of Cicero; and we chooſe 
to follow our own inclination and taſte for an au- 
thor, who is, in ſome meaſure, our friend and ac- 
quaintance, rather than to declare, upon the credit 
of another, in favour of one that is almoſt a ſtranger 
to us. | 
Cicero knew the high merit of Demoſthenes's 
eloquence, and was fully ſenſible of all its ſtrength 
and beauty ; but, being perſuaded that an orator 
may, without deviating from the beſt rules, form 
his {tile to a_certain point upon the taſte of his audi- 
tors, (it is qbyious enough, that I do not here 
mean a depraved or vicious taſte) he did not think 
the age he lived in ſuſceptible to ſo rigid an exact- 
neſs : he believed it neceſſary to indulge ſomething 
to the ears and to the delicacy of his auditors, who 
required more elegance and graces in crations. 
Thus, he made ſome allowance to pleaſure, but fill 
never loſt {light of the cauſe he was pleading ; and 
he thought he was even then ſerving his country, 
which he did effectually, ſince one of the ſureſt me- 
thods of perſuading is to pleaſe. | | 
The beſt advice that can be given to young per- 
ſons, who are deſigned for the bar, is to take for 
the model of their Mile, the ſolid foundation of De- 
moſthenes, embelliſhed with the graces of Cicero; 
ro 
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to which, if we may believe Spintilian, nothing 


can be added, except, ſays he, that perhaps a few 
more thoughts might be introduced in diſcourſes: 

e means, no doubt, thoſe which were very much 
in vogue in his time, and by which, as by ſo many 
lively and ſhining ſtrokes, they pointed the ends of 
moſt of their periods. Cicero ventures upon them 
ſometimes, but it is very rarely; and he was the 
firſt among the Romans who made them current, 
It is very obyious, that what Quintilian ſays in this 
place is nothing but a kind of condeſcenſion, which 
the depraved taſte of the age ſeems to have forced 
from him, when, according to the obſer vation of the 
author of the Dialogue upon Oratcrs, the auditor 
thought he had a right to inſiſ upon a florid ſtile ; 
and when even the judge would not vouchſafe to 
hear a lawyer, if he were not invited, and in ſome 
meaſure corrupted, by the allurement of pleaſure, 
and by the ſpleadour of the thoughts and deſcrip. 
tions, | | 
* But let no one pretend, adds Quint'lian, to 
abuſe my complaiſance, or to carry it father. I 
will indu'ge tae age we live in ſo far, as to have 
the gown now in faſhion made of ſomething better 
than cha ſe uff; but then it muſt not be of lilk. I 
will allow tlie hair to be neatly diſpoſed, but it muſt 
not be in ſtages. and in ringlets ; for dreſs is then the 
moſt elegant, and at the a time the moſt beau- 
tiful and becoming, when it has, nothing luxurious 
and exceſſive in it for the ſake of pleaſing.” 

Had oraturs kept within theſe juſt bounds, and 
this wife ſobriety with regard to ornaments, elo, 
785 would not have degenerated in Athens and 

ome. 

We may affirm, that the moſt conſpicuous age for 
eloquence at Athens was that of Demoſthenes, when 
ſo great a multitude of excellent orators aroſe, whoſe 
general character was a natural and unadorned 
No Shes beauty : 
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beauty: Theſe orators did not all boaſt the ſame 
enius, nor the ſame ſtile, but they were all united 
in the {ame taſte of truth and ſimplicity, which con- 
tinucd as long as the Athenians imitated thoſe great 


men; but the remembrance of them growing in- 
ſenſi'>}y more obſcure after their death, and being 


at lalt quite obliterated in peoples“ minds, a new 


ſpecies of eloquence aroſe, which was ſofter, and 
more 150ſe and diffuſed than the antient kind. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who might have ſeen and 
heard Demoſthenes, took a different courſe, by 
giving entirely into the florid and embelliſhed ſpe- 
cies. He thought eloquence ought to appear in gay 
and . eg col urs, and be diveſted of that gloomy 
and rigid air, which made her, in his opinion, too 
ſerious. He introduced a great may more thoughts; 
ſtrewed more flowe:s over her; and, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Quintillan, inſtead of the majeſtic, but 
modeſt dreſs ſhe wore in Demoſthenes's time, he 
gave her a ſpa kling robe, variegated with colours, 
altogether unf: for the duſt of be but at the 


ſame time very fit to attract and dazzle the eyes of 


people. 

Thus Demetrius, being fitter for affiirs of pomp 
and ceremony than the conteſts and litigations of the 
bar, prefrred ſoftnef. to ſtrength ; endeavoured 
more to charm than ſubdue the mind; thought it 
ſufficient to leave in it the remembrance of a flowing 
and harmonivus diſcourſe, but did not endeavour, 
like Pericles, to 1 ave at the ſame time ſharp ſtinps, 
as It were, blended with the allurements of plca- 
ſure, 

It does not appear, by the picture which Cicero 
had elſewhere dawn of Phalereus, and his opinion 
of hin, that there was, however, any thing of 
forced and excelſive in his ſtile; ſince he ſays, we 
might eſteem ard approve it, if not compared with 
the force and majetty of the noble aud ſublime ſtile. 

| And 
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And nevertheleſs Demetrius was the firſt who * 
eloquence to degenerate ; and perhaps declamations, 
the practice of which was firlt introduced into the 
ſchools in his time, and poſſibly might have been in-, 


vented by him, contributed very much to his fatal 
decline, as 2 certainly afterwards hallened that 


of the Roman eloquence. 


But things did not long continue in this Nate, 
When eloquence, after leaving the Pirzum, had 
began to breathe another air, the ſoon, loſt that 
ſprightlineſs and florid health which the had always 
preſerved there; and being vitiated by foreign man- 
ners, ſhe forgot, as it were, the uſe of ſpeech, and 
was ſo changed that there was no knowing her : 
Thus ſhe fell, by degrees, from the beautiful and 
the perfect to the mediate or indifferent, whence ſhe 
plunged into every kind of error and exceſs, 

I obſerved in another place, in ſpeaking of Se- 
1 that the Latin eloquence met with che ſame 

te 
Poſſibly the ſame reaſons may juſtly make us ap- 
prehend the like misfortune, eſpecially when we 
conſider, that thoſe changes proceeded only, both in 
the Athenian and Roman eloquence, from an exceſ- 
five deſire of ſetting her off with too much pomp 
and parade. For I know not by what fatality it has 
always happened, that as ſoon as taſte was arr ived 
at a certain degree of maturity and perfection, it al- 
moſt immediately degenerated, and fell by imper- 
ceptible gradations, though ſometimes very ſuddenly, 
from the ſummit of perfection to barbarity, I ex- 
cept, however, the Greek poetry, every ſpecies of 
which, from Homer to T heocritus and his cotempo- 
raries, that is, for fix or ſeven centuries, preſerved: 
the ſame purity and elegance. 

We may afirm, to the glory of our own nation, 
chat our taſte, with regard to polite literature, has 


been exquiſite for near a century, and ſtill continues 
ſo. 
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fo. But it is remarkable, that thoſe celebrated 
writers, who have done ſo much honour to France, 
each of whom may be conſidered as an original in 
his way, thought it a duty incumbent on them, to' 
conſider the antients as their maſters; and that the 
writings in the greateſt eſteem among us, and which 
m all probability will deſcend to the lateſt poſterity, 
are all formed on the model of the celebrated among 
the antients. This ought alſo to be our rule; and 
we may be aſſured, that we deviate as much from 
perfection as we depart from the taſte of the antients. 

But to return, and conclude this article. The 
beſt model for youth deſigned for the bar, is, as 
was before obſerved, Demolthenes's ſtile, ſofteneck 
and adorned with that of Cicero, in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſeverity of the former be qualified with the 
graces of the latter; and that the conciſeneſs and vi- 
vacity of Demoſthenes may correct the luxuriancy, 
and, perhaps, the too looſe way of writing with 
which Cicero is reproached. | 

A more florid kind of eloquence, ſuch, for ex- 


ample, as that of M. Flechier, is no way ſuitable to 
lawyers. I never read the picture which Cicero 


ives of an orator of his time, called Callidius, but 
diſcover moſt of M. Flechier's principal characters 
in it; and the reflection he makes upon it, ſeems to 
me very well adapted to the matter I am now treat- 
ing. *© He was not, fays he, an orator of an or- 
« dinary rank, but one of ſingular and uncommon 
« merit. His thoughts are great and exquiſite, and 
-< he cloaths them in delicate words. He managed 
a diſcourſe as he pleaſed, and could throw it into 
% any form: No orator was ever more maſter of 
© his ſubje&, or handled it with greater art. No- 
« thing is purer or more flowing than his diction; 
& every word ſtands in its proper place, and is ſet 
in, as it were, by a maſterly hand. He admits 
nothing harſh, obſolete, low, or that can confuſe 
| . 
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te or diſorder a diſcourſe. He uſes metaphors fre- 
ec quently, but they are ſo natural, that they ſeem 
ce leſs to aſſume the place of other words, than to 
& poſſeſs their own: all this is accompanied with 
« harmony and cadence ſurpriſingly various, and 
cc yet far from affectation. He aptly employs the 
e moſt beautiful figures, which add a ſtrong luſtre 
4c to his writings, We ſee the utmoſt art and juſt- 
« neſs in the order and plan of his work; and the 
« ſtile of the whole is eaſy, calm, and in an exqui- 
cc ſite taſte. In a word, if eloquence conſiſted in 
ce beauty only, nothing could be ſuperior to this 
te orator. Of the three parts which conſtitute it, 
cc he is a perfect maſter of the two firſt; I mean 
& thoſe which tend to pleaſe and inſtruct ; but he is 
cc quite deficient in the third ſpecies, which is the 
ce moſt conſiderable; I mean that by which the 

« paſſions are moved.“ ; 

We ought certainly to ſet a high value upon this 
kind of eloquence : but in what hght will it appear, 
when compared to the great and the ſublime, which 
is the characteriſtic of that of Nemoithenes? The 
latter reſembles thoſe beautiful and magnificent 
buildings, formed after the taſte of antient architec- 
ture, that admits only of ſunple ornaments ; the firſt 
view of which, and much more the plan, the œco- 
nomy and diſtribution of the ſeveral parts, exhibit 
ſomething ſo great, noble, and majeſtic, that they 
ſtrike and charm the artiſt at the ſame inſtant. The 
other may be compared to houſes built in an elegant 
and delicate taſte, to which art and opulence have 
annexed whatever is rich and ſplendid; in which 
gold and marble are every where ſeen, and where 
the eye is perpetually delighted with ſomething cu- 
rious and exquiſite. 

There is a third kind of eJoquence, which, in my 
opinion, is alſo inferior to the ſecond, and may lead 
us inſenſibly to ſomething worſe ; I mean that which 

abounds 
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abounds with ſallies of wit, bright thoughts, and a 
kind of points, which are now to much in vogue, 
Theſe a e ſupported in ſome of our writers by the 
juſtneſs of ideas, the ſtrength of argument, the or- 
der and ſeries of diſcourſe, and natural beauty of 
genius; but, as the laſt qualities are very uncom- 
mon, we have juſt reaſon to fear, that their imitators 
will copy all the vices and defects of their ſtile, as 
did Seneca's imitators; for theſe, by copying only 
his faults, were as much inferior to the model they 
propoſed to follow, as Seneca himſelf to the an- 
cients. 

The bar was always, but now more than ever, 
an enemy to this dazzling affected ſtile, The grave 
diſcourſes of thoſe judicious magiſtrates, who, when 
they preſcribe the true rules of eloquence every year 
to pleaders, point out at the ſame time perfect mo- 
dels to them, are ſtrong barriers againſt a vicious 
taſte, and contribute very much towards perpetu- 
ating, in courts of juſtice, that happy traditional 
good taſte, as well as juſt ſentiments, which they 

ave ſo long retained, | 

Before I conclude this artide, I ſhall treat a point 
in which ſeveral young ſtudents will one day want 
to be inſtructed ; I mean to point out the ſtile proper 
for reports. This branch is of much more frequent 
uſe, and more extenſive, in our days, than the elo- 
quence of the bar; for it takes in all who are con- 
cerned in the law, and is practiſed in all the ſuperior 
and inferior courts, in all companies, in all public 
offices, and in all commiſhons. To ſucceed in this 
kind of declaration, is as glorious as the pleading of 
cauſes, and as uſeful for the defence of juſtice and 
innocence. However, I can treat but very ſlightly 
of this matter here, and will only explain the prin- 
ciples of it, without being very particular. | 
I am ſenſible, that every company and every 
court have their particular uſages and cuſtoms in re- 
porting 
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porting caſes, but all have the ſame fonndation ; 
and the ſtile, on theſe occaſions, maſt be the ſame 
every where. There isa ſort of eloquence peculiar 
to this kind of diſcourſe, which conſiſts, if I am not 
miſtaken, in ſpeaking with perſpicuity and elegance. 
The end propoſed by a perſon who reports caſes, 
is, to inform the judges, his colleagues, of the af. 
fair, upon which they are to give judgment in con- 
junction with him: He is charged, in their names, 
with the examination of it; he becomes on that oc- 
caſion, the eye, as it were, of the company: he 
communicates to them all the lights and informations 
poſſible. But to do this effect ually, the ſubjects he 
undertakes to treat muſt be methodized in ſuch a 
manner, the ſeveral facts and proofs io diſpoſed, 
and the whole ſo perſpicuous and clear, that all may 
eaſily comprehend the report. All things muſt con. 
ſpire to this perſpicuity, the thoughts, the expreſ. 
ſions, © the turns, and even the utterance, which 
muſt be diſtin, eaſy, and cam. 
I obſerved, that to beauty muſt be joined perſpi- 
cuity, becauſe we mult often pleaſe, in order to in. 
ſtruct. Judges are but men, and though they are 
attached to truth and juſtice, abſtracted from all 
other conſiderations, it is however proper to attach 
them {till more ſtrongly to them by ſomething taking 
and delightful Cauſes, which are generally ob- 
ſcure, and full of difficulties, occaſion tediouſneſs 
and diſguſt, if the perſon, who makes the report, 
does not take care to render it agreeable by a certain 
elegance and delicacy of wit, which ſtrikes us with- 
out affecting to diſplay itſelf, and, by a certain charm 
and grace, awakens and excites the attention of the 
hearers. ; 
. - Addreſſes to the paſſions, wherein the greateſt 
force of eloquence conſiſts in other caſes, are here 
abſolutely prohibited. The perſon who makes the 
report, does not ſpeak as an advocate, but as a 
| judge. 
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jadge. In this view he maintains one of the cha- 
racteriſtics of the law, which, while it is ſerene and 
calm itſelf, points out the rule and duty; and as he 
himſelf is commanded to be free from paſſions, he is 
not allowed to attempt to excite them in others. 

This manner of ſpeaking, which is not ſupported 
either by the beauty of thoughts and expreſſions, by 
the boldneſs of figures, or by the paths of the paſ- 
ſions, but which has only an eaſy, ſimple, and na- 
tural air and turn in it, is the only one fit for re- 
ports, and at the ſame time not ſo eaſy to attain as 
may be imagined. | 
. I would willingly apply what Tully ſays of Scau- 
rus's eloquence to that of one who makes reports. 
This orator tell us, that it did not ſuit the vivacity 
of pleading, but was very well adapted to the gra- 
vity of a ſenator, who was more conſiderable for his 
ſolidity and dignity than for the pomp and ſhew, 
and whoſe conſummate prudence, joined to the 
higheſt ſincerity, forced the auditors to give their 
conſent. For on this occaſion the reputation of a 
judge conſtitutes part of his eloquence, and the idea 
we entertain of his integrity , adds great weight and 
authority to his diſcourſe, 

It is therefore manifeſt, that thoſe who would 
ſacceed in reports muſt carefully ſtudy the firſt, or 
ſimple kind of eloquence; mult enter thoroughly 
into the genius and taſte of it, and copy from the 
beſt models; mult uſe the ſecond ſpecies of elo- 
quence, viz. the flowery and mediate kind, very 
ſparingly; borrow only a few touches and beauties 
from it with a wiſe ecircumſpection, and that very 
rarely; but as to the third kind, (the ſublime ſtile} 
they mult abſolutely never make uſe of it. 

The practice of the univerſities, eſpecially in the 
claſſes of rhetoric and philoſophy, may be very uſe- 
ful to young people, in preparing them for making 
reports. After 3 one of Tully's — 
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the pupils are obliged to give an account of it, ta 
diſplay its ſeveral parts, to diſtinguiſh the various 
proofs, and make remarks upan ſuch paſſages as 
are ſtrong or weak : In philoſophy likewiſe, -it is 
the cuſtom, after reading ſome excellent treatifes of. 
that kind to them, ſuch as Des Cartes and Mal- 
branche, to diſcuſs them thoroughly, to reduce ar- 
guments, which often are very long and abſtracted, 
to ſome conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, to ſet the dif- 
ficulties and objections in their full light, and to 
ſubjoin the ſolutions deduced from them. I have 
heard young lawyers own, that of all the Univerſity 
exerciſes this was the moſt advantageous, and of the 
greateſt uſe to them in reports. 
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XVIII. The Life of John Milton. 
our: MILTON, a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, 


and famous alſo for his politics, was deſcended 
from a very ancient family at Milton, near Abing- 
don in Oxfordſhire. His. grandfather, Mr. John 
Milton, was under-ranger of the foreſt of Shotover, 
near Oxford, and a zealous papiſt. His father, 
whoſe name was likewiſe John Milton, embraced 
the Proteſtant religion in his youth, and was on that 
account diſinherited. Upon this he went to Lon. 
don, and applied himſelf to the buſinefs of a ſcri- 
vener ; and marrying afterwards a gentlewoman of 
a good family, he ſettled in a houſe-which he pur. 
chaſed in Bread-ſtreet, Here our poet, his eldeſt 
ſon, was born the gth of December, 1608, and was 
trained with great care in- virtue and piety from his 
infancy, by his parents. He had firſt a private tutor 
at home, one Mr. Young, with whom he held an 
affectionate correſpondence for ſeveral years: . 
| * wards 
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wards he was put to St. Paul's ſchool, where he 
applied ſo intenſely to books that he hurt his-coniti- 
tution, which was none of the ſtrongeſt ; for from 
his twelfth year he generally ſat up half the night at 
his ſtudies, and this, with his frequent Lad on is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt ruin of his eyes. He 
made an extraordinary progreſs, and gave ſome 
early ſpecimens, both in Latin and Engliſh, of an 
admirable genius for poetry. | | 

In 1625, when he was ſeventeen years of age, he 
was admitted of Chriſt's College in Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr, William Chappel, after- 
wards Biſhop. of Roſs in Ireland; and in 1628 pro- 
ceeded to batchelor uf arts; having neglected no 
part of academical learning, a ws his chief de- 
light lay in cultivating his poetical talents: His fa- 
ther deſigned him for the church, nor had he any 
other intentions for ſome time ; but afterwards, 
growing out of humour with the public adminiſtra - 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and from thence diſſatis- 
fied with the eſtabliſhed form of church government, 
he dropped all thoughts of that kind. | 
Hy the intentions of my parents and friends,“ 
fays he in one of his tracts, I was deſtined of a 
© child, and in mine own reſolutions, to the 
church, till coming to fome maturity of years, 
© and perceiving what tyranny had invaded it, that 
© he who would take orders muſt ſubſcribe ſlave, 
% and take an oath withal, which unlefs he took 
« with a conſcience that could retch, he muſt either 
(© ſtrain, perjure, or ſplit his faith, I thought it 
better to prefer a blameleſs fiſence before the ſa- 
* cred office of ſpeaking, bought and begun with 
« ſervitude and forfwearing.” ““ 

After he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, 
which was in 1632, he left the Univerſity, and re- 
turned to his father, who having acquired a compe- 
tency of fortune, with which he was ſatisfied, had 
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quitted buſineſs, and ſettled himſelf at Horton, 
near Colnbrook, in Buckinghamſhire. In a five 
year's retirement here, he enriched his mind with 
the choiceſt ſtores of Grecian and Roman learning, 
drawn from the belt authors in each language, con- 
ſtantly keeping his eye upon poetry, for the ſake 
and ſervice of which chiefly theſe treaſures were 
collected: and the poems intitled Comus, P Allegro, 
Penſeroſo, and Lycidas, all written within this 
ev would have tranſmitted his fame to the 
ateſt poſterity, if he had never performed any thing 
elſe. The maſk of Comus was wrote in 1634, and 
afterwards printed under the following title: A 
Maſk, preſented at Ludlow Caſtle, 1634, on Mi- 
chaelmaſſe· night, before the Right Honourable John 
Earl of Bridgwater, Viſcount Brackley, Lord- Pre- 
ſident of Wales, and one of his Majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable Privy Council; and the dedication, by 
Mr. Henry Lawes, who ſet the muſic, ſhews that 
Milton wrote it at the ſolicitation of the Bridgwater 
family. In his Lycidas he laments the death of Mr. 
Edward King, fellow of Chriſt's college in Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned Auguſt 10, 1637, aged 9 
25 years, in his paſſage from Cheſter to Ireland, 
where his father was Secretary to King Charles I. 
In the mean time he was not here ſo wrapped up 
in his poetry, but that he kept the beſt company, 
made frequent excurſions to London to buy books, 
and even cultivated other arts, as mathematics and 
muſic. | | 
Upon the death of his mother, of whom he has 
ſpoken very reſpectfully, he obtained leave to tra- 
vel abroad ; and having procured ſome recommen- 
dations, as well as proper advice for his conduct, 
from his neighbour Sir Henry Wotton, then Pro- 
voſt of Eton college, he ſet out in the ſpring of the 
year 1638, accompanied with one ſervant, who 
2ttended him through his travels. He arrived in 
France, 
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France, and paſſing a few days at Paris, where he 
had procured an introduction to the celebrated Hugo 
Grotius, by means of the Engliſh ambaſſador there, 
he took the direct road to Nice; there he embarked 
for Genoa, and paſſed from thence through Leghorn 
and Piſa to Florence, in which city he ſpent two. 
months, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his 
talent in poetry, that he was treated with ſingular 
reſpe& and kindneſs by perſons of the firſt rank 
both for quality and learning: He received alſo en- 
comiums from Rome ; one of which, written by 
Salvaggi, was this diſtich : 


% Grecia Meonida, jactet ſibi Roma Maronem 
« Anglia Miltonum j actat utrique parem.““ 


Of which Mr. Dryden's celebrated epigram of 
ſix lines, conſtantly prefixed to Paradiſe Loſt, is 
little more than a tranſlation. 


« Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The firſt in majeſty of thought ſurpaſſed, 
Ihe next in gracefulneſs : in both the laſt. 

© The force of nature could no further go, 

% To make a third, ſhe joined the other two.“ 


From Florence he paſſed through Sienna to 
Rome, where he ſtaid likewiſe two months, and 
was honoured with the acquaintance of ſeveral 
learned men, particularly with that of Holſtenius, 
keeper of the Vatican library, who ſhewed him the 
curioſities of it, and introduced him alſo to Cardinal 
Barberini, who ſhewed him extraordinary civilities. 
His next remove was to Naples, whence his deſign 
was to paſs into Sicily and Greece; but hearing ot 
the commotions then beginning in England, his li- 
terary curioſity gave way to his religious zeal, uch 
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roſe to ſuch a ſublime and glorious height; that ke” 
returned all in a heat to Rome, and was with dif- 
ficulty reſtrained from defending Proteſtantiſm 
openly. He paid little regard to dr Henry Wot- 
ton's advice, which was, © to keep his thoughts 
cloſe and his countenance open: He had greatly 
oftended againſt it at Naples, where he had talked 
freely upon matters of religion, inſomuch that the 
famous Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo, who had dor e him 
conſiderable favours, and intended him more if he 
Lad been more reſerved, diſmiſſed him with the fol- 
lowing diſtich, alluding to that indiſcretion, and to 
Pope Gregory's remark upon the beauty of the Eng- 
liſh youths: | | | 


« Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pietas ſic x 
« Non Anglus, verum hercle angebus ipſe foren.“ 


He ſtaid two months at Rome,. and as long at 
Florence, making only a ſhort excurſion to Lucca; 


then croſſing the Apennine, he paſſed by the way of 


Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, where ſtaying only 
one month, he went through Verona, Milan, and 
along the Alps, down Leman lake to Geneva, after 
ſpending ſome time in this city, where he contracted 
a friendſhip with Giovanni Diodati, and Frederic 
Spanheim, he returned through France, and arrived 
in England after fifteen. months abſence. It was 
about the time of the King's ſecond expedition 
againſt the Scots, in which his forces under Lord 
Conway were defeated by General Leſley, Auguſt 
29, 1639. 

His father having left Horton, reſided with a 
younger ſon at Reading in Berkſhire ; but our poet 
thought it expedient to continue in London, and 
hired a lodging in St. Bride's church-yard, in Fleet - 
ſtreet, where he employed himſelf in educating and 
inſtructing his ſiſter's two ſons, Edward and John 
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Phillips : and being ſolicited by ſeveral friends che, 
fame favour for their children, he took a handſome 
133 in Alderſgate-{treet fit for the purpoſe. 
ere he formed the plan of his academical inſtitu- 
tion, afterwards ſet forth in his Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion, in which he leads his ſcholar from Lilly, as he, 
expreſſes it, to his commencing malter of arts. His 
method of teaching being deſigned to ſubvert the 
Univerſty education, of which he always thought 
ill, was totally the reverſe of that commonly prac- 
tiſed in ſchools ; ſo that we are not to wonder if it 
never was followed. But though Milton was thus 
employed in the education of children ; though he 
was at the ſame time projecting the plan of ſome. 
great poem, for he was not yet determined as to 
the kind from which he expected to reap immortal 
fame, yet in 1641 he found time to give vent to 
that wrath which he had been treaſuring up for ſome 
years againſt the prelates, by publiſhing the five fol- 
lowing pieces: I The firſt is intitled, Of Reformation 
touching Church Diſcipline in England, and the 
Cauſes that have hitherto hindered it: the ſecond, 
Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and whether it may be 
deduced from the Apojtolical Times, by Virtue of 
thoſe Teſtimonies which are alledged to that Pur- 
poſe in ſome late Treatiſes, one whereof goes under 
the name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh: the 
third, The Reaſon of Church Government urged 
againſt the Prelacy : the fourth,  Animadverſions 
upon the Remonſtrant's Defence againſt Smectyms 
nuus: the fifth, An Apology for dmectymnuus. 
In 1643 he married a daughter of Richard Powell, 
Eſq; of Foreſthill, in Oxfordſhire, a gentleman of 
good eſtate and reputation, but a firm Royaliſt ; and 
his daughter had not cohabited with her huſband 
much above a month, when, under a pretence of 
viſiting her friends, ſhe deſerted him. Mr. John 
Phillips, who wrote, his uncle's life, imputes this 
# deſertion 
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„ 
deſertion to the different principles of the two fami- 
lies, and ſuppoſes, that ſome of Mr. Powell's might 
poſſibly be engaged in the King's ſer vice, who by 
that time had his head quarters at Oxford, and 
therefore might begin to repent of having formed a 
connexion, which they thought would be a blot in 
their eſcutcheon, whenever that court ſhould come 
to flouriſh again, as they then expected it ſoon 
would. Milton ſent repeated meſlage» and letters 
to her, but ſhe took no notice of them, nor enter- 
tained the leaſt thought of returning ; upon which 
he became ſo incenſed, that he made a reſolution 
never to receive her auy more, and wrote four 
pieces in defence of that reſ\}lution. The firſt is in- 
titled, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce re- 
ſtored, to the g od of both Sexes, from the Bond- 


age of the Canon Law, and other Miſtakes, to the 


true Meaning of Scripture in Law and Goſpel com- 
pared, &c. The grand poſition which he maintains 
in this treatiſe is, that © indiſpoſition, unfitneſs, or 
& contrariety of mind, ariſing from a cauſe in na- 
4 ture unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to 
& hinder, the main benefits of conjugal ſociety, 
& which are ſolace and peace, is a greater reaſon of 
« divorce than natural frigidity, eloecially if there 
& be no children, and that there be mutual con- 
% ſent.” he ſecond piece was, The Judgment 
of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, &c. the third, 
Tetrachordon, or Expoſitions upon the four chief 
Places in Scripture which treat of Marriage, or 
Nullities in Marriage, &c. the fourth, Colatterion, 
2 Reply to a nameleſs Anſwer againſt the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of Divorce. Milton did ſomething 
more to convince the world of the ſincerity of his 
opinion, and reſolution founded thereon; he even 
proceeded to make his addreſſes to a young lady of 
eat wit and beauty, with a deſign to marry her: 
ut this proceeding, which was intended to cut off 
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all thoughts of a reſtoration, proved the very means 
of effecting it. 

In the mean time, he did not ſuffer this incident 
to affect his care and afliduity in the academy; and 
in 1644, at the requeſt of his f. iend Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib, to whom it is addreſſed, he publiſhed his 
ſmall piece upon education; and aiſo an ther piece, 
intitled, Areopagitica, or a Speech for the Liberty 
of unlicenſed Printing. His father being come to 
live with him upon the ſurrender of Reading, in 
April 1643, and his academy increaling, he hired a 
larger houſe in Barbican; but befure his removal 
thither, viſiting a re lation in the neighbourhood, he 
was ſurpriſed with the entrance of his wife, who 
ſubmitting herſelf, implored pardon and reconci. 
liation on her knees, X 

He took her ag un to his boſom, and received her 
as ſoon as he was ſettled at his new houſe in Barbi« 
can, about July 1645. Mr. Elijah Fenton, in his 


Life of Milton, obſerves, that it is not to be 


doubted, but the above mentioned interview be- 
tween Milton and his wite mult wonderfully affect 
him; and that perhaps the impreſſions it made on 
his imagination contributed much to the painting 
that pathetic ſcene in Paradiſe Loſt, where Adam's 
reconciliation to Eve after her fall is thus deſc: ived. 


Soon his heart relented 
« Towards her his life ſo late, and ſole d-light, 
Nou at his feet ſubiniſſive in diſtreſs.” 


This ſame year, 1645, he publiſhed of eager 
Poems, both Latin and E gliſh; the ſongs of 
which were ſet to muſic by the famous Henry 
Lawes, gentleman of the King's chapel, and one of 


his Majeſty's private muſic. | 
Upon the death of his father, which happened 


about the year 1647, his wife's friends took their 
leave 
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leave of him: for it may be ſaid, much to his lio- 
nour, that he had ſheltered them under his roof 
from the time of his re-union with her; nor did 


they leave him till Mr. Powell's affairs were accoms | 


modated by Milton's intereſt with the victorious 
party. The ſame year he removed to a ſmaller 
houſe in Holborn, and kept cloſe to his ſtudies, 
pleaſed to obſerve the public affairs daily tending to 
the great end of his wiſhes, till all was compleated 
in the deſtruction of kingly government by the death 
of the king. But after this blow was ſtruck, the 
noiſe that was raiſed againſt it by the Preſbyterians 
making him apprehenſive of a miſcarriage in the de- 
ſign of ſettling a commonwealth, he appeared again 
publicly, in a piece intitled, The 1 evure of Kings 
and Magiſtrates, proving that it is lawful, and hath 
been held ſo through all ages, for any who have the 
power, to eall to account a tyrant or wicked king, 
and after due conviction to depoſe and put him to 
death, if the ordinary magiſtrate have neglected or 
denied to do it; and that they, who of late fo much 
blame depoſing, are the men that did it themſelves, 
1649; and the Scotch Preſbyterians ſettled at Belfaſt 
in Ireland, revolting ſoon after from the parlia- 
ment, and joining the Marquis of Ormond, he ſet 
his pen to work, to prevent the dangers threatening 
the new eſtabliſhment by theſe proceedings. The 
piece is intitled, Obſervations on the Articles ob 
Peace between James Earl of Ormond, for King 
Charles I. on the one hand, and the Irith Papiſts 
and Rebels cn the other hand, &c. and Animadver- 
ſions on the Scotch Preſbytery at Belfaſt, dated Fe- 
bruary 15, 1648. This piece was no ſooner dif- 
patched, than he entered upon his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, a work planned likewiſe in the ſame Repub- 
lican ſpirit, being undertaken, as he declares him- 
felf, with a view of preſerving his country from 
ſubmitting to any monarchical government in any 
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fature time, from the example of the paſt, The 
four firſt books were finiſhed at this time, and the 
two following afterwards : The whole is inſerted in 
the firſt volume of Kennet's Hiſtory of England. 

It was his deſign to have gone on with his Hiſtory 
of England, but. he was prevented by being taken 
into the ſervice of the Commonwealth, and by being 
made Latin Secretary to the Council of State, who 
reſolved neither to write to others abroad, nor to 
receive any anſwers, except in the Latin tongue, 
which was common to them all ; and the famous 
„or the Portraiture of his ſacred Majelty, 
in his folitudes and ſufferings, coming out about this 
time, that is, in 1649, our author, by the command 
of his maſters, wrote and publiſhed his - the 
ſame year. In 1651 he publiſhed his celebrated 
piece, intitled, Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſio, 
ccntra Claudii Salmaſii Defenſionem Regiam ; which 
performance ſpread his fame over all Europe. He 
undertook it at the orders alſo of his matters, but, 
as he himſelf tells us, © without any view of a re- 
ward ;”” and Mr. Toland ſays, “ that the one thou- 
{and pounds which he received for it from the com- 
monwealth, was given him afterwards.” While he 
was writing this piece, he loſt his eye-fight, which 
had been decaying for ſeveral years; nevertheleſs 
he perliſted in defending the cauſe he had under- 
taken, with as much ſpirit and reſolution as before. 
In 1652, was printed at London, Joannis Phillippi 
Angli Reſpontio ad Apologiam anonymi cujuſdam 
Tenebrionis pro Rege & Populo Anglicano infan- 
tiſimam : by which title Milton had a mind to give 
the honour to his nephew and ward, Mr. John 
Phillips, who might indeed prepare the firſt draught ; 
but that was ſo carefully examined and amended by 
Milton, as to paſs for his own. This year he loſt 
his wife, who died ſoon after the delivery of her 
fourth child; but he ſoon married a ſecond, going 
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en, in the mean time, as uſual, with the buſineſs 
of his pen. In 1654 he publiſhed his Defenſio Se- 
cunda pro Populo Anglicano, contra infamem Li. 
bellum anonymum, cui Titulus, Regii ſanguinis 
clamor ad Cœlum adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos. 
Milton treats Alexander Morus as the author ef the 
Regii ſanguinis clamor, &c. and abuſes him ter: ibly ; 
but Morus was only the publiller, the book being 
actually written by Peter du Moulin the younger, 
af erwards prebendary of Canterbury Morus re. 
plying, Milton attacked him the year after, in an- 
other piece, intitled, Defenſio pro ſe, &c. in which, 
unwilling to own his miſtake, he perfiſts in Ma rus 
being the author of the above work; and ſo thg 
controverſy ended. 

Being now at eaſe from ſtate adverſaries and pub. 
lic conteſts, he had leiſure again to proſecute his 
own ſtudies and private deſigns, particularly his 
Hiſtory of Britain, and hs new Theſaurus Linguæ 
| Iatinz, according to the method of Robert Ste. 
phens. He had began this laſt werk long before, 
and went on with it at times to his dying day ; yet 
the papers were found after his death ſo irregular 


and deficient, that they could nut be made fit for 


the preſs : But they gave birth to the Cambridge 
Dictiona y, publiſhed in 1693, 4to, the editors of 
which obſerve, that they made three large folio vo- 
lumes, containing a collection out of all the beſt and 
pureſt Roman authors. In 1658, he publiſhed Sir 
Walter Raleigh's ( abinet Council, containing tlie 
chief acts of empire, and myſteries of ſtate, &c. 
and the year after two tracts, namely, A Treatiſe 
of the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, and Con- 
fiderations touching the likelieſt Means to remove 
Hireliugs out of the Church. Upon the diſſolution 
of the parliament by the army, after Richard Crom- 
well had been obliged to reſign the protectorſnip, 
Milton wrote a letter, in which he lays down = 
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model of a commonwealth ; not ſuch as he thought 
the beſt, but what might be the moſt readily ſettled 
at that time, to prevent the reſjoration of kingly 
government and domeſtic diſorders, till a more fa. 
vourable ſeaſon, and better diſpoſition for erecting 
a perfect democracy. He drew up likewiſe another 
piece with the ſame view, which ſeems to have been 
addreſſed to General Monk ; and in February, this 
year, 1659-60, upon a proſpect of the King's re. 
turn, he publiſhed A ready and eaſy Way to ellablich 
a free Commonwealth, This was ſoon after attacked 
jn a burleſque pamphlet, pretended to be written 
by Mr. James Harrington's Republican club, and 
printed under the title of The Cenſure of the Rota 
upon Mr. Milton's book, intitled, The ready and 
ealy way to eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth, Lon. 
don, printed by Paul Giddy, printer to the Rota, 
at the Windmill in 1 urn-again-lane, 1660. A fer. 
mon being preached by Dr. Matthew Griffith, at 
Mercer's chapel in March, and afterwards pub. 
liſhed with this title, The Fear of God and the 
King, Milton wrote and publiſhed immediately brief 
notes upon it, which were as ſpeedily remarked 
upon by Roger L'Eſtrange, in a piece intitled, No 
blind Guides, printed in his Apology, at London, 
1660. | 
Perceiving the King's reſtoration unavoidable, he 
began to caſt about for his own ſafety. He was re. 
moved from the office of Latin Secretary to the par. 
liament juſt before; and it is manifeſt that he ac- 
quitted himſelf well in the execution of it. His let- 
ters which are publiſhed, are an illuſtrious proof of 
his abſolute maſtery in that language : They are 
compoſed upon the moſt difficult ſubjects, and may 
ſerve as the beſt models to his ſucceſſors in that polt. 
To theſe are generally added the protector's mani- 
feſto, containing the reaſons of his making war with 
Spain in 1655, as being the undoubted _—_ 
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of Milton's pen; and ſome have, not without pro. 
bability, given him the honour of the Latin verſes 
ſometimes afcribed to his friend Andrew Marvell, 
and ſent with his picture as a preſent to Chriſtiana, 
Queen of Sweden, In the mean time, Milton with- 
drew to a friend? houſe in Bartholomewecloſe ; and 
by this means, although his Iconoclaſtes, and Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defenſio were both burnt by the 
hangman, yet he eſcaped the particular proſecution 
at firſt intended againſt him. His friends, the fa- 
mous Andrew Marvell particularly, then member 
for Hull, acted vigorouſly in his behalf, and made a. 
conſiderable. party for him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and a juſt eſteem for his admirable parts and 
learning having procured him many favourers, even 
among thoſe who deteſted his principles, he was in- 
cluded in the general amneſty. As ſoon as the ſtorm 
was quite blown over, he quitted his hiding- place, 
and took a houſe in Holborn, near Red-lion-helds ; 
for ever ſince the year 1652 he had lived in Petty. 
France, Weſtminſter, in a houſe which opened into 
St. James's Park, He ſoon removed to Jewin. 
ſtreet, near Alderſgate; from whence, marrying a 
third wife, he not long after removed to a houſe in 
the Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill.fhelds, Mr, 
Phillips obſerves, that this was his laſt ſtage in this 
world; but it was of many years continuance, 
more, perhaps, than he had in any other place. 
Here, we are told, that he uſed to ſit in a grey 
coarſe cloth coat, at the door, in warm ſummer 
weather, to enjoy the freſh air ; and thus, as well 
as in his own room, received the viſits of perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed parts and quality. 

Though Milton's circumſtances were much re- 
duced by ſome very conſiderable loſſes at the Re- 
ſtoration, yet his principles not ſuffering him to ſeek 
or to accept any public employment at court, for it 
is ſaid that Charles II. would have continued him 
| | Latin 
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Latin Secretary, he ſat down to his ſtudies, and ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to finiſh his grand poem. In 
this purſuit he had a perſon to read to him; and 
Mr. Thomas Ellwood, afterwards an eminent 
writer among the Quakers, attended him for this 
purpoſe, and went every day in the afternoon, ex- 
cept Sunday, to read to him ſome book in Latin. 
In 1665, he retired with his family from the plague 
to a ſmall houſe which was hired for him at St. 
Giles's Chalfont, in Buckinghamſhire ; and there 
Mr. Ellwood viſiting him, had Paradiſe Loſt, then 
finiſhed, put into his hands by Milton, who de- 
ſired “ that he would read it over, and give him 
© his judgment.” Upon returning it, he modeſtly 
and freely did ſo: “ and after ſome farther diſ- 
* courſe about it,” ſays Mr. Ellwood, “I plea- 
“ ſantly told him, that he had ſaid much of Para- 
4% diſe loſt, but what had he to ſay of Paradiſe 
« found?“ From this hint he began his Paradiſe 
Regained, and finiſhed it not long after his return 
to 3 which was as ſoon as the ſickneſs was 
over in 1666. Paradiſe 1.oft was publiſhed in 1667 ; 
in 167, Paradiſe Regained, a poem in four books, 
to which was added, Samſon Agoniſtes, a dramatic 
poem. The ſecond edition of Paradife Loſt came 
out in 1674, in which, among other alterations, 
was this, that the poem, which at firſt contained 
only .ten, was divided into twelve books. The 
third edition was publiſhed in 1678; and the fourth, 
a very pompous one in folio, with Paradiſe Re- 
gained, and Samſon Agoniſtes annexed to it, in 
1688, by ſubſcription, + wherein appears the names 
of Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, and all the men of 
diſtinguiſhed talents in polite literature at that time. 
It has gone through numberleſs editions ſince, par- 
ticularly one in 1727, 8vo. with an account of Mil- 
ton's Life, by Mr. Elijah Fenton, and another in 
1749, by Dr. Newton, in 4qto, and afterwards in 
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8vo, with notes of various authors. Dr. Bentley 
publiſhed an edition of this poem in 1732, 4to, but 
it did not grow into any credit ; for it was attacked 
by ſeveral writers, particularly by Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, now Biſhop of Rocheſter, who in 1733 
publiſhed at London, in 8vo, A Review of the Text 
of the Twelve Books of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, in 
which the chief of Dr. Bentley's emendations are 
conſidered, and ſeveral other emendations and ob- 
ſervations are offered to the public. Dr. Pearce 
obſerves in this piece, that Milton took the firſt hint 
of his deſign, to write a tragedy upon the ſubject of 
his poem, from an Italian tragedy called ll Paradiſo 
Perſo : for it is certain, that Milton firlt deſigned a 
tragedy ; and there are ſtill extant ſeveral plans of 
Paradife Loſt in the form of a tragedy, in our poet's 
own hand-writing. It may be as well to obſerve 
here, that Dr. Newton afterwards publiſhed a 
third volume, in the ſame variorum manner as the 
two former, containing Paradiſe Regained, Samſon 
Agoniſtes, and the reſt of Milton's poems; which 
complete collection of his poetical works has fince 
been printed in three volumes octavo. 

To go on with our author. In 1669 he pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtery of Britain, which he had been ſo 
long about: But Mr. Toland obſerves, that“ we 
* have not this hiſtory as it came out of his hands ; 
& for the licenſers,”” he ſays, “ thoſe ſworn officers 
6% to deſtroy learning, liberty, and good ſenſe, ex- 
e punged ſeveral paſſages of it, wherein he expoſed 
* the ſuperſtition, pride, and canning cf the Po— 
& piſh monks in the Saxon times, but applied by 
the ſagacious licenfers to Charles II. 's biſhops.” 
Milton however beltowed a copy of the unliceuſed 
papers on the Earl of Angletea; and they have 
ſince been inſerted in their proper places. In 1672 
came out his Antis Logicæ plenior Inſtitutio ad Rami 
Methodum concinnata : He had publiſhed in 1661, 
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Accidence commenced Grammar; and theſe pieces 
may ſerve as inſtances of one ot the greateſt geniuſes 
that ever lived, ſtooping to the loweſt and drieſt 
ſabjects, out of a zeal for right education, which he 
ſhewed throughout his life, Upon the indulgence 
granted to the Diſſenters in 1673, he publiſhed a 
defence of univerſal tuleration for ſectar ies of all de- 
nominations, except Papiſts, in a diſcourſe intitled, 
Of true Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, | oleration, and 
what beſt Means may be uſed againſt the Growth of 
Popery. There are ſome . in this piece, 
which ſhew, that Milton had changed his opinion 
with regard to ſome nice points touching doctrines 
ſince his younger days; and it is obſervable, that he 
alſo changed it more than once with regard to the 
ſeveral ſects of religion. For in his early years he 
was a favourer of the Puritans, in his middle age he 
was beſt pleaſed with the Independents and Ana- 
baptiſts, as allowing more liberty than others, and 
coming neareſt, in his opinion, to the primitive 
practice. 

In 1674, he publiſhed Epiſtolarum Familiarium 
Liber 1 & Proluſiones quædam Oratoriæ in Colle- 
gio Chriſti habita; and a I/eclaration of the Poles 
concerning the election of their king, John III. tran- 
{lated by him from the Dutch. He died this year, at 
his houſe at Bunhill, in the beginning of November, 
and was interred near his father in the chancel of Sr. 
Giles Cripplegate : but no monument being found 
there after wards, a decent one was erected to his me- 
mory in 1737, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, by William 
Benſon, Eſq; one of the auditors of the Impreſt. 
Though his death was occaſioned by the gout, yet 
it was fo eaſy, that the perſons in the room did not 
perceive the time of his expiring. He left ſome 
pieces in manuſcript; among the reſt, 1! he brief 
Hittory of Muſcovy, and of their leſs known coun» 
tries, lying Eaſtward of Ruſſia as far as Cathay, 
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which was printed in 1682, in 8vo. His hiſtorical, 
political, and miſcellaneous works, were printed in 
three thin volumes folio, 1698, at London, though 
Amſterdam is mentioned in the title page, with the 
Life of the Author, by Mr. Toland ; but a more 
complete and elegant edition of them was publiſhed 
in two volumes folio, in 1738. To this edition is 
prefixed an account of the Life and Writings of Mil- 
ton, by Dr. Thomas Birch, with an appendix, con- 
taining two diſſertations : The firſt concerning the 
author of and concerning the prayer of Pa- 
mela, ſubjoined to ſeveral editions of that book : 
the ſecond, concerning the commiſſion ſaid to be 
ow by King Charles I. in the year 1641, to the 
riſh Papiſts, for taking up arms againſt the Pro- 
teſtants in Ireland. In this edition alſo the ſeveral 
pieces are diſpoſed according to the order of their 
dates, with the addition of a Latin tiact, omitted 
by Mr. Toland, concerning the reaſons of the war 
with Spain in 1655; and ſeveral pages in the Hiſtory 
of Britain, expunged by the licenſers of the preſs, 
and not to be met with in any former edition. 
Theſe proſe works of Milton have ſince been re- 
printed, under Dr. Birch's inſpection, in two vo- 
lames 4to, which, with Dr. Newton's edition of his 
poems, compleat all his works, in five volumes 4to. 
As to Milton's perſon, in his youth he was re- 
markably handſome, on which account, while at 
Cambridge, he was called the lady of Chriſt's Col- 
lege. A quibuſdam audivi nuper domina,“ ſays 
he, in one of his academical proluſions. The colour 
of his hair was a light brown ; the ſymmetry of his 
features exact. enlivened with an agreeable air, and 
a beautiful mixture of fair and ruddy, which gave 
occaſion to the compliment paid him by John Bap- 
tiſta Manſo, before related. He tells us himſelf he 
was blue-eyed ; but his eyes, Mr. Wood ſays, were 
none of the quickeſt, His ſtature did not exceed the 
middle 
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middle ſize : he was neither too lean nor too fat: 
his limbs well proportioned, nervous and active; 
but his conſtituti-n was tender, and his health in- 
firm. In his diet abſtemivus, and averſe to ſtron 
liquors. His deportment was erect, open, and af 
fable: his converſat on eaſy, chearful, and inſtruc- 
tive. His genius and reading are ſeen in his works, 
in which, however, “ ſuch inequalities are found, 
& as ſhew him ſometi nes to have been no more 
ce than one of the people.” This may be owing 
to that peculiarity in his make, which Mr. Phillips 
relates as having received from himſelf, viz. that 
his poetical vein flowed more happily at one ſeaſon 
of the yea! than another. His moral and religious 
character was excellent. Though the eſtate left 
him by his father was but ſmall, yet his frugality 
made it ſerve both himſelf and his family. Towards 
the latter end of his life he ſold the greater part of 
his library, becauſe his heirs knew not how to uſe 
it, and becauſe he thought he could diſpoſe of it to 
better advantage than they. He died worth 1 500]. 
and his houſhold goods. His three wives were all 
maidens when he married them; but he had no chil. 
dren except by the firſt, His three daughters ſur- 
vived him, and the two youngeſt uſed to read to 
him: they read to him in. eight languages with rea- 
dineſs and accuracy, though they underſtood nothing 
but Engliſh; for their father often uſed to ſay in 
their hearing, that one tongue was enough for a 
« Woman.“ 
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Extracted from the SCRIPTURES, or Solomon's 
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Methodized in Thirty-two Heads, containing the | 
principal Branches of VICE and VIRTUE, 
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I. Mgtives to ſeek Wiſdom. 


Nowledge relates to the eſſence of things. 
Wiſdom relates to the operation of things. 
Wiſdom is the power of judging rightly in all mat- 
ters of practice, The wiſdom of man lies in the 
ſtrength of his underſtanding to judge and determine 
of the relation of means to ends, and of the value 
and importance of thoſe ends to the man himſelf, by 
whom they are propoſed and purſued, 

Wiſdom in man conſiſts in the determination of 
his choice in a manner that is agreeable to right 
views to attain his ends, ſo that his happineſs is in- 
violably ſecured. 

Wiſdom conſiſts in being intelligent and accurate 
m relecting good, and in rejecting evil, or in pre- 
ferring the moſt excellent goods, and avoiding the 
molt terrible evils, when there is a competition 
among either goods or evils. 

Wiſdom likewiſe conſiſts in being diſcreet, in uſing 
the beſt means to attain the goods we want, and 
avoid the evils we fear. This quality in our inward 
frames correſponds to ſagacity or quickneſs of ſenſe 


in our cutward. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


I Xvi. 16, Better to get wiſdom than gold. 

2 Xyviil, 1. Seek and intermeddle with all 
wiſdom. 

3 Kix. 8. He that getteth wiſdom loves his 
own ſoul. 

4 iv. 7. Wiſdom is the principal thing, 
therefore, &c. 

5 xxll, 17. Apply thine heart to wiſdom. 

6 xxiti, 15. If thine heart be wiſe, my heart 


ſhall rejoice. 
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No. Ch. Ver. * 
7 xxiii. 23. Buy the truth—alſo wiſdom. 
8 xxivr 14. So ſhall the knowledge of wiſdom 
be ſweet, &c. 
9 XXvii, 11. Be wiſe and make my heart glad. 
10 iv. 5. Get wiſdom, get underſtanding. 


II. God's Omniſcience and univerſal Providence. 


0 is that perfection of God's under- 
ſtanding, or that infinite power of the divine 
mind, whereby he perceives and conſiders all things 
as they are in their own nature, properties, agree- 
ments or differences, with all the circumſtances re- 
lating or belonging to their exiſtence. The know. 
ledge of God is deep and intimate; our knowledge 
is ſuperficial and ſhallow : the knowledge of God is 
infallible; .ours is doubtful. The knowledge of 
God is clear and diſtin ; ours is confuſed and dark. 
The knowledge of God is eaſy and pleaſant ; ours is 
attained with ſore ſtudy and hard labour of the 
mind. The knowledge of God is univerſal, extend- 
ing to all objects in all worlds; ours is narrow, and 
piece-meal, contracted, and reaching only to a few 


things. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
1 XV. 5. Eyes of the Lord are in every 


place. 
— 11. Hearts of men before the Lord. 
xvi. 1. Preparations of the heart is from 
the Lord. | 


— 9. The Lord directeth man's ſteps. 

— 33. The whole diſpoſing of the lot, is 

from the Lord. 

xvii, 3. The Lord trieth the hearts. 

xx. 21. Counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. 
= * | A man's 
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No. Ch. Ver. | | 
8 Xx. 24. A man's goings are of the Lord. 
9 XKXl, 1. The King's heart is in the hand of 
the Lord. 


10 xxix. 26. Every man's judgment cometh from 
the Lord. 


III. Fear of God. 
T HE fear of God is an inward, thoughtful ſenſe 


of God, and his infinite perfections, with a 

reſpect to him, as the univerſal governor and jud 
of the world, which will excite us ſteadily to pleaſe 
him, and make us tremble to offend him. The fear 
of God, is the wiſdom, the glory, and happineſs of 
nations, the ſtability of thrones, and the baſis of all 
ſolid greatneſs in every kingdom and empire upon 
earth. The rejecting of the fear of God ruined the 
old world before the flood, burned Sodom and Go. ) 
morrah to aſhes, drowned the Egyptians, deſtroyed 
Niniveh, tore up Babylon by the roots, conſumed 
Jeruſalem in flames, and will fink the city of Rome 
in the ſea. 

See the terrible examples all through the Scrip- 
tures, and the excellent Mr. Rollin's Ancient 
Hiſtory in twelve volumes. 


Na. Ch. Ver. 
1 1. 7. Fear of God is the beginning of 
wiſdom, 
xiv. 27. Fear of God is a fountain of life. 
XV. 16. Better is a little with the fear of ) 
| the Lord, &c. 
. Fear of the Lord is wiſdom. 
xvi. 6. By fear of the Lord we depart from 
evil. ; 


xix, 23. Fear of God tendeth to life, 
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No. Ch. Ver. a 
7 XXIV. 4. By the fear of the Lord are riches, { 
h.nour, &c. | 
8 xxiü. 17. Be in the fear of God all day long. \ 
5K | 
9 xxviii. 14. Happy the man who feareth alway, / 
Ecc. | i 


10 Xli, 13. Fear God, and keep his command, 
ment, 


IV. Devotion to God. 


Evotion conſiſts in a keen ſenſe of dependence 
upor. God, in a fixed ſtate and diſpoſition of 
the heart towards God, and in a lively readineſs to 
be affected with every diſcovery of God upon all 
proper occaſions, 
Devotion, in the higheſt and richeſt ſenſe, con- 
fiſts in the ſtrongeſt affectiuon, or the molt ardent 
love to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as the eternal perſon 
of the Son of God, to ſuch a degree as ſhall make the 
lover of Chriſt the ſole property of the perſon loved, 
fo as to conſider ourſelves as no longer our own 
property, but the entire property of the adorable 
Redeemer. | | 


No. Ch. Ver. | 
1 Xvi. 8. Commit thy way unto the Lord. 
2 Xvili, 10. The name of the Lord is a ſtrong 
| tower. | 5 
xxiii. 26. My ſon give me thy heart. 
xxvii. 1, Boaſt not thyſelf of to-morrow. 
Xxviii. 25. He who truſts on the Lord, ſhall 
be fat. 
xxix. — Whoſo putteth his truſt in the Lord 
{hall be ſafe. 
7 Xvi. 7. When a man's ways pleaſe God, 
he maketh his, &c. | 
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No. Ch. Ver. 
8 ii. 5. Truſt the Lord with all thine 


heart, 
9 — 6. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
&c. 


10 xxvii. 5. They that ſeek the Lord, under- 
ſtand all things. 


V. Obedience and Diſubedience to Gad. 


Bedience is the intentional and voluntary ſub- 

jection of the ſoul and conſcience to the will of 
God, grounded in the nature of man, and diſcovered 
m the divine law. 

Diſobedience is the wilful, and intentional, and 
voluntary violation of the juſt, the holy, and the 
good law of God; or it is a breach of duty due to 
the Supreme Magiſtrate of the univerie, who is God 
himſelf. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
. 8. Wiſe will receive commandments. 
2 Ai. 1. Whoſo loveth inſtruction, loveth 
knowledge. | 
3 —— 15, He that hearkneth to counſel, is 
wiſe. 
xili. I. A wiſe ſon heareth inſtruction. 
He who deſpiſeth the word ſhall 
be deſtroyed. 
18, He that regardeth reproofs, ſhall 
be honoured. 
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7 Xv. 5. A tool deſpiſeth his father's inſtruc. 
tions. 

8 ——— 12. Fe that is a ſcorner loves not re- 
proof, 

9 Xviii, 9- He that turns away his ear from 
hearing the law. 
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No. Ch. Ver, 
Io xxx. 1. He that hardeneth his neck, ſhall 
ſuddenly fall. 


VI. Temperance and Sobriety. 


T Emperance conſiſts in guarding againſt ſuch a 
uſe of meat and drink as indiſpoſes the body 
for the ſervice of the ſoul, robs me of my time, or 
occaſions an extravagant expence beyond what I can 
bear, or deprives me of the power of being kind to 
the poor, and in guarding again't whatever increaſes 


a ſenſual taile, or alienates my ſoul from converſe 


with God, or diminiſhes my zeal for his glory, or 
weakens my activity in his ſervice, or leſſens my be- 
nevolence to mankiad. | 

Drunkenneſs is a habit of voluntary drinking to 
exceſs, or an acquired diſpolition and cuſtom of 
ſwallowing down any ſtrong liquors to ſuch a de. 
gree as to diſturb the ſoul, and deprive it of the 
clear and free uſe of its reaſon and judgment 

Gluttuny conſiſts in ſuch a greedy and ravenous 
uſe of bodily meats and proviſions, whereby the ſoul 
of a man is indiſpoſed tor its regular acts, or ren- 
dered any ways leſs fit to act as a rational and reli» 
gious agent as a wonderful image of the power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs of God. | 
| This, in proportion to the degree of it, is a cri- 
minal exceſs. Conſcience, if honeſtly regarded, 
will tell us when we are guilty of gluttony. 


No. Ch. Ver. Wor | 
x. xx1 27 A lover of wine and oil ſhall periſh. 
2 XX 2 Put a knife to thy throat, if thou 
be a man given to appetite, 
— 3 Dainties are deceitful meat. } P 


Be 


3 
4 —— 6 Delire not dainty meats, 


No 
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No. Ch. Ver. 

5 xxiii 20 Be thou not with wine bibbers and 
riotous eaters. 

6 —— 21 Gluttons ſhall come to poverty. 

7 —— 29 Whohath woe? The drunkard. 

8 — 31 Look not upon wine, when it is 
red, &c. 

9 —— 32 Drunkenneſs bites like a ſerpent. 


VII. Chaſtity and Adultery. 


C Haſtity conſiſts in a deep and fixed abhorrence 


of all impurity and uncleanaeſs in thought, 


* 


word and deed, in a reſolute guard over our body, 


ſoul, paſſions, and imaginations, in a ſteady abſti- 
nence from all approache to luſt, and in a fervent 
love to chaſtity of budy, foul, and ſpeech, on ac- 


count of its intrinſic goodneſs and beautiful confor- / 


mity t God. | 

Adultery is an unlawful or criminal commerce 
between the ſexes, where one or both of the par- 
ties are married. It is the act of violating the bed 


of a married perſon. 


Fornication is the vile act of vi lating the chaſtity 
of an unmarried perſon, or the crime of lewdnels in 
perſons unmarried. 

Lewdneſs and lu't conſiſts in a rooted indulgence 
of filthy inclinations, in filthy recollection of paſt 
uncleanneſs, with an unclean and turbulent plea- 
ſure, wiſhing to repeat the thrilling of polluted 
joy with a heart full of luſtful thoughts and de- 
fires, inflamed with a foul imagination, f> that 
luſtful thoughts come eaſily into the ſtage of the 
heart at every turn night and day, and turn every 
object to a lewd purpole, and every paſſion into a 
luſtful channel. This abominable luſt ſtimulates a 


perſon to ſeek and purſue all occaſions of vile indul- 
gence, 


—— 


| 
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gence, and to contrive all methods of polluting gra- 
tifications. The lewd wretch aims at the higheſt 
acts of impurity, and the molt furious manner of 
uncleanneſs. Polluted wretches love to wallow 
and roll in the fouleſt puddles of impurity. Read 
Mr. Henry's ſtriking Diſcourſe againſt uncleanneſs, 
the judicious Oftervald again uncleanneſs, and Dr, 
Evans on purity, vol. ii. of the Chriltian Lemper. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


8 18 Strange women's paths lead to 
hell. 

2 v 5 Strange women's ſteps take hold 
of hell. 

Q — 20 Why be raviſhed with a ſtrange 
woman? | 

4 vi 25 Luſtnot after beauty. 

5 — 32 Adulterer deſroys his own ſoul, 

6 vii 5 Strange woman is a flatterer, 

7 — 10 An harlot is ſubtile at heart. 

8 — 15 She has an impudent face. 

9 — 15 He goes after her as a fool. 

10 Xxxiii 27 A whore is a deep ditch. 

11 XXX 20 Such is the way of an adulterous 


woman. 
Ecce. 
12 vii 26 A woman more bitter than death. 


VIII. Humility and Pride. 


— 


F Umility conſiſts in a low opinion or eſteem of 
ourſelves. Tapeinophroſume ſignifies a low 


_ eſteem or opinion, or a mind as low as the ground. 


Humility conſiſts in a deep ſenſe of the imperfection 
of our knowledge, of the defects of our goodneſs, in 
a keen conviction of our guiltineſs before God, in a 
ſenſe of our dependence upon his omnipreſent 


agency, 
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agency, and a modeſt eſtimate of our rank among 
God's creatures in his univerſal empire. 

Pride conſiſts in an exceſſive ſelf- valuation, or a 
high opinion of our own knowledge and goodneſs; 
in a ſtapid inſenſibility of our dependence on God in 
the order of nature, and the order of grace, attended Y 
with an imaginary ſelf-ſuftciency for our happinects, 
with a lofty apprehenfton of our own rank and 
ſtation in the empire of God and among our ſellow- 
creatures. This pride is a ſin of the biggeſt may- 
nitude and malignity—it is the very venom of the 
devil, and the molt deſperate ſickneſs of the foul— 
it is the moſt deteſtable feature of hell—the ſpring of 
black ingratitude to God and man—it vitiates and 
tarniſhes all other good qualities cf the heart and 
character. | 

Pride poiſons every ſervice and good action of a 
man's life; it leſſens the value of genius, of gifts, 
of learning, and of ſervices; it makes us quite un- 
like to the.amiable. Jeſus—it is a direct oppoſition to 
our Saviour's incarnation, and the frame of his 
heart—it is impudently oppolite to the manner of 
his appearance it oppoſes Chriſt's humility towards 
his Divine Father Pride will condeſcend to no- 
body to promote their good—it ſcorns to ſtoop 80 
mean, but honeſt duties—it difdains to receive a 
favour from our inferiors, and hates to acknowledge 
any good beſtowed upon us. Pride can never enter 
heaven; it cannot be endured for one moment e 
there proud man has the firit ideas of the guſpel | 
yet to learn, Pride can never {ſtand the teſt. of the 
awful Judge upon his flaming throne, and you may ] 


depend upon it that God will baniſh it eternally from 
heaven. 


— 
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No. Ch. Ver. 
£0 2 Pride is a ſhame, humility is wiſ- 
dom. 
Xill 10 Only by pride cometh contention. 
2 x 33 Before honour is humility. | 
4 xvi 5 Proud heart is abomination to God. 
5 — 8 Haughty ſpirit before a fall. 
6 — 12 Before deſtruction the heart is 
haughty. 
7 * 4 An ng look and a proud heart is 
| a ſin, 
8 xxv 7 For better it is that it be ſaid unto 


thee come up hither, than that 
thou ſhouldeſt be put lower, &c. 
9 xxix 23 Man's pride ſhall bring him low. 
Io Xxx 13 There is a generation, how lofty 
are their eyes, 


IX. Diligence and Lazineſs. 


D Iligence conſiſts in the wiſe and proper employ - 
ment of every part of cur time in earlineſs in 
buſineſs— in activity and vigour, in a conſtancy of 
labour, in a firm reſolution and perſeverance in our 
work to the end of life. | 
Lazineſs conſiſts in ſauntring about, and doing 
nothing at all, and in trifling or impertinence, or 
doing what is to no purpoſe, or in miſtiming the va- 
rious actions of life, and the buſineſs that is to be 
done. It conſiſts in perpetual delays, and leaving 
that to be done the next hour which may properly 
be done now. Lazy people belong to the family of 
the put · offs, becauſe that they put off till ro-morrow 
that buſineſs that ought to be done to-day, not 
knowing what a day may bring forth. Lazineſs 


conſiſts in ſauntring and waſting of time, by doing 
nothing 
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nothing at all, as though we were brought into the 
world to eat, drink, and fleep, and gaze away life, 
and then lie down in death; in trifling and waſting 
time in impertinances, this is like doing nothing at 
all—in miſtiming the various actions of life; theſe 
are all failures in our duty, and contrary to the 
true diligence which the word of God requires : 
Such lazy fools are always beginning to do ſome- 
thing elle firſt before the proper duty of that hour 
is to be done. 

Lazineſs conſiſts in a delay of the practice of any 
duty or ſervice till the latter end of the appointed 
time comes—when we are put into a hurry—thrown 


into perpetnal confuſion Ait is an excellent rule of 


prudence, Never leave that to be done the next 
hour which may properly be done this nor dare to 
put off till to-morrow the buſineſs which you may 
as well begin to-day, who knows what a day may 


bring forth. 
No. Ch. Ver 


1 1 The hand of the diligent maketli 
rich. | 

2 Xii 11 Tiller of land ſhall have bread. 

3 — 24 Slothful ſhall be under tribute. 

4 — 27 Slothful roaſteth not that which he 
took, &c. 

5 Xl 4 The diligent ſoul ſhall be fat. 

6 av 19 The way of the flothful is like an 


hedge of thorns. 7 
7 XV 9 Slothful is brother to a waſter. 
„ 15 An idle ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger. 
9 — 24 The ſlothful man will not bring his 
hand to his mcurh. 


10 xXx 4 The fluggard ſhall beg in harveſt. 
11 — 13 Love not ſleep leſt thou come to 
poverty. 


Thoughts 
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No. Ch. Ver 


12 xXxi˙ 5 Thoughts of the diligent tend to 
plenty. 

13 — 25 The deſire of the ſlothful killeth 
him. | 


14 xxii 13 Sluggard afraid of a lion. 
15 29 Diligent ſhall fand before kings. 
16 Xxxiv 9 Lazy fluggard's garden deſcribed 
at large. 
I7 xxvi 14 Sluggard like the door on its 
hinges. 

18 xxvii 23 Be thou diligent to know the ſtate 
of thy flocks. 

19 Xxvii 19 Tiller ſhall have bread. 

20 Xxxki 15 Riſe early in the morning. 


X. Prudence and Raſhneſs. 


3 conſiſts in being keen and accurate in 
ſelecting g od and rejecting evil, or in pre- 
ferring the mo! excellent good and avoiding the 
moſt terrible evils, when there is a competition 
among either goods or evils, and in being diſcreet in 
uling the beſt means to attain the good we want, or 
avoid the ills we fear. I his prudence in our in- 
ward frame correſponds to ſagacity, or a quickneſs 
of ſenſe in our outward ſtructures. 
Prudence is the leading virtue—prudence is the 
eye, fincerity the life and ſoul, and fortitude the 
guard ef the other virtues; without prudence to 
guide them, piety would degenerate into ſuperſti- 
tion, zeal into bigotry, temperance into auſterity, 
courage into raſhneſs, and juſtice itſelf into folly. 
| Prudence is an ability of judging what is beſt in the 
I choice both of ends and means, The oppoſite to 
| prudence is fully or raſhneſs. 
| Folly 
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Folly is either a miſtake as to the end and the 


means, or proſecuting a good end by improper 


means. 

He who propoſes a good end, but makes uſe of 
the moſt unſuitable means is a half fool.—He who 1 
errs both in the end and the means is a finiſned fool. 1 


= — 2 — 


No. Ch. Ver. 
1 vii 12 1 Wiſdom, dwell with Prudence, 


— — * 


— — 


&c. ö 

2 x1 14 In the multitude of counſellors | 
there is ſafety. 7 

xiv 8 The wiſdom of the prudent is to | 


: underſtand his way. 

4 — 9 Fools make a mock at fin. 

5 — 18 The prudent ſhall be crowned with 
6 


- bs — —_ — . 
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knowledge. 

xvii 13 He that anſwereth a matter before 
he heareth it, it is folly and 
ſhame unto him. 2 


7 Nin 11 Diſcretion deferreth anger. 1 
8 xx 18 With good advice make war. . 
9 XxXll 3 A ed, man foreſees evil. 4 
10 xxvi 12 Simple paſs on and are puniſhed. 1 


XI. Juſtice and Nuavery. 


7 bpm is a good diſpoſition of the heart, to treat 
all mankiud in ſuch a manner, upon all occa- / 
ſions, as we would with to be treated by them if we 
were exactly in their caſe. Juſtice will teach us to 
make a juſt return in matters of civility— The oppo- 
ſite is called rudeneſs Io be juſt in affairs of ſocial 
kindneſs— 1 he oppoſite is called ingratitude. To 
be juſt in matters of compaſſion, to miſery, and 
want—The oppoſite is called cruelty. To be juſt 


in the forgiveneſs of injuries— The oppoſite is called 
O 2 revenge, 
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revenge. To be juſt in the report of mens? cha- 
racters— The oppoſite is called ſlander. Jo be juſt in 
matters of truſt, money, and ſecrets committed to 
us— The oppoſite is called unfaithfulneſs. Jo be 
juſt in our obedience to magiſtrates, miniſters, and 
maſters— The oppoſite is called rebellion. To be 
juſt in matters of civil and religious liberty, or li- 
berty of conſcience, permitting to others as much 
liberty as I take myſelf in all cafes civil and religious 
— The oppolite to this is called tyranny and perſe- 
cution. To be juſt in trade and commerce, in all 
{ actions of buying and ſelling—The oppoſite to this 
is called cheating and knavery. To be juſt in 
heart, to honour and reſpect our tutors and gover- 
| nors, the mini!ters of religion, our parents, our ſu- 
( och in learning and virtue, and cur magiſtrates. 
o be ju't in! ving thoſe who love us affectionately, 
and t be full of gratitude to thoſe that have done us 
\ good, and been kind to our body, out ſouls, or our 
\ eſtates 


No. C h. Ver. 


1 xi 1 A falſe balance is an abomination 
Y to God. 

2 Alli 11 Wealth got by vanity ſhall be di- 
miniſhed. 

3 xi 8 A little with righteouſneſs better 
than great revenues without 
right. | 

— 11 A juſt weight is God's delight. 

5 Xviii 5 It is not good to overthrow the 
juit. 

6 xx 10 Divers weights are an abomination 
to Gad. 


7 — 23 Falſe balance is not good. 
8 xxi 3 To do juſtice is acceptable to God. 
9 XXll 10 Remove not the old land mark. 
o Nix 24 Partner of a thief hates his own 
| ſoul. 
XII. Sin- 
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XII. Sincerity and Lying. 


88 conſiſts in a ſingle intention to pleaſe 
God, and to meet with his approbation through 
our whole courſe of life—in an impartial inquiry 
into the whole extent of our duty—in an upright 
and univerſal application to the practice of our duty 
as far as we know It, and in an honeſt correſpon- 
dence between the thoughts of our hearts, the 
words of our lips, and the actions of our lives. 


On Lying. 


A lie is a wilful diſagreement of the mind and the 
tongue with a deſign to deceive. A lie is to ſpeak 
that which is falſe, contrary to the force of truth 
ſhining on the mind; and it is ſpoken with an inten- 
_ and choice, and with a delign to impole upon 
others, 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 vi 17 Liar an abomination to God. 

2 * 18 Liar is a fool. 

2 i 19 Lying tongue is but for a moment. 

4 — 23 Prue dealers are God's delight. 

5 Kili 5 Righteous hate lying. 

6 xvii 4 A liar hearkens to a naughty 
tongue. 

G 14 I: is nought ſaith the buyer, &c. 

8 — 17 Bread of deceit is ſweet to a man; 


but afterwards his mouth {hall be 
filled with gravel. 
9 xxvi 19 Deceiver is a mad man. 
10 — 28 A lying tongue hateth thoſe that 
are afflicted by it. 
O 3 XIII. Prating 
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XIII. Prating Fools and Silence. 


T. A cloſe heart and an open face will carry you 
through the world. 
Sir Henry Wootton to Milton. 


II. Think before you ſpeak, 
Think before whom you ſpeak, 
| Think why you ſpeak. 

| Think what you ſpeak. 


III. Hear, perceive, and yet be ſtill, 
If remain in peace you will. 


For what is ſaid in company, 


Go twice to the file, 
Before once to the tongue; 
Mend this, 'tis worth while, 
Whether you are old or you 
See Dr. Cotton Mathers Maxims of Prudence, 
methodi æcd by Mr. John Ryland, 


No, Ch, Ver. 


1 19 In the multitude of words there is 
8 ſin. 
| 2 xi 12 A man of ſenſe keepeth ſilence. 
3 5 xi 23 The heart of fools proclaimeth 
fooliſhneſs. 


4 Xill 3 He that openeth wide his lips m=_ 
have deſtruction. 

| 5 xvii 27 A wiſe man ſpareth his words. 

— 28 A ſilent fool is counted wiſe. 

xxix 11 A fool uttereth all his mind. 

— 20 A man haſty in words is a fool. 
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No. Ch. Ver. 

9 * 18 Je that uttereth ſlander is a fool. 

10 XV 23 An angry countenance driveth 
away a back-biting tungue.. 


XIV. Love and Hatred to Mankind. 


OVE to man is ſuch an high eteem for him, 
and ſuch a good-wili rowards him on account 
of the rational and immortal nature which he hath 
in common with out ſelves, as inclines us not to 
deny him any of his ju't rights, or do him any in- 
jury in his name, body, ſoul, or eſtate, but to feel 
a hearty deſire to do him good, and to be ready to 
expreſs it honeſtly in all the beſt othces of kindnefs, 
and acts of benevolet.ce, as we have a juſt call and 
opportunity for it. Love to mankind conſiders the 
exi'tence and aſtoniſhing powers of man originally 
created in the image of God's inviſible power, wif- 
dom, goudueſs, liie, immortality and dominion. 
Hatied to mankind c nliſts in an 1ll- will to the 
human race, feeling a contempt for our fellow-crea- 
tures, from an apprehenſ1»n that they are worth- 
leſs, with an averſion to them, conſidering them as 
unfir to do us gooud—an enmity to their fouls and 
bodies, conſidered as unworthy to receive good, to- 
gether with a pain at heart, at a fight of their pro- 
— and happineſs. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


2 12 Love covereth all ſins. 117 

1 xv 17 Better is a dinner of herbs with 
love, than a ſtalled ox and hatred 
therewith. 

3 xvii 1 Better is a dry morſel with quiet- 


neſs, than a houſe full of ſacri- 
fices with ſtrife. 
O 4 He 
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Ver. 
xviii 9 He that covereth a tranſgreſſion 
ſeeketh love. 
— Repeater of a matter ſeparateth 
very friends, 
— 14 The beginning of ſtrife is as when 
one letteth out water. 
7 —— 19 He loveth tranſgreſſion that loveth 


ſtrife. 
8 xvii 19 Brother offended is hard to be re- 
| conciled, 
9 xix 11 It is glory to paſs over a tranſgreſ- 
185 ſion. 
1 * 3 Fools will be meddling. 
IT xx 8 Be not haſty to ſtrive. 


12 xxvi 17 Meddling with ſtrife like raking 2 
MFI 1 dog by the ears. 

13 —— 21 Coals to coals, fo a contentious 
| man. 

14 XXIX 9 Wiſe contend not with fools, 


XV. pen, „good and bad. 
8 Gonifies familiar diſcourſe, eaſy 


talk oppoſed to a formal conference ; it like- 
wiſe ſignifies a particular act of diſcourſing upon any 
ſubject ; it is a mutual communication of thoughts 
and ſentiments between two or more perſons. Good 
converſation is that which has a tendency to inſtruct 
the mind, perſuade the will to purſue true happi- 
neſs, pleaſe, and purify the paſſions, and ſooth the 
mind amidſt all the fatigtes of life. 
Bad converſation is that which has a tendency ts 


corrupt the judgment and taſte, to pollute the paſ- 


ſions, and Promote vice in the life and converſation. 


Mouth 


No. 


Ch. 


X 


Ver. 
11 


13 
20 


21 


15 The lips k owledge are a pre- 
cious | 
23 IHe wr. eth his mouth and 
t 2peth his ſoul from 
9-5 the cars of a fool. 
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Mouth of the righteous is the well 
of life. 
In the lips of an underſtanding man 
wild om is found. 
The tongue of the juſt is like choice 
ſilver : 
The lips of the righteous feed 
many. 
louth of the juſt bringeth forth 
wildom. 
Tongue uſeth knowledge aright. 
The lips of the wile diſperſes 
knowledge. 
A wor! in ſcaſon—How good is 
it? 
The heart of che righteous ſtudieth 
to an{wer. 
weetneſs of the lips increaſeth 
learning. 
The heart reacheth the mouth. 
Pleaſant words are as an honey- 
comb. 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a 
fol. 
The words of a man's mouth are 
as deep. water's. 
A focl's mouth is his deſtruction. 
Death and life we in the power of 
the tongue. 


Every 


ww 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


\ 


7 
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No. Ch. Ver. . 

20 xxiv 26 Every one ſhall kiſs his lips who 
giveth a right anſwer 

21 XXV 11 A word in ſeaſon is like apples of 
gold, &c. 


- 


EVI. Honour and a good Name. 
Feen is an elegant ſenſe of right and wrong 


—it is a ſcorn of meanneſs—it is an exquiſite 
fenſibility of the mind concerning good or bad 
actions, wrought up to perfection and delicacy by 
refined education and {.udy, whereby the foul be- 
comes able, with the utmoſt preciſion, to diſcern the 
beauty or defurmity of any temj-er or action, and is 
inclined to embrace the good and the beautiful wich 
eſteem and venerat on, and reject the deformed and 
bad with ſcorn and diſdamm, »& 


No. Ch. Ver. | 
iii 16 In Chhriſt's leſt hand is honour. 


1 

2 vil 18 Honaur is with the divine Jeſus, 

3 * 30 A go d report fattens the bones. 

4 Xyi 21 He that ft lloweth after righteouſ. 

nels findeth hond ur. 
5 Xxii 1 A good name is better than great 
| riches. 

6 xxv 27 To ſeek our own ply is not 
ry. 8 

7 xxix 23 Honour uph Ids te humble. 

Ecc. 
8 vi 2 God giveth honour, 
9 XxX 1 Alutle tolly cauſeth him who is in 


reputation fer wiſdom and ho- 
nous, to ſend forth a ſtinking 
ſavour. 


XVII. Vanity 
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XVII. Panity of the World, and Solidity of 
| Religion. 


HE vanity of the world clearly appears in that 

all its beauty and glory depends alone on fancy 

Vall rhe world is a lye and a traitor—it betrays our 

hopes into vexation, and betrays our ſouls into guilt 
and miſery. 

The world is a vexatious vanity.— There is vex- 
ation in getting riches, vexation in enjoying riches 
and pleaſures, and vexation in loſing them; and 
whether you get, or loſe, you are always diſap- 
pointed, 

The vanity of the world appears, in that a little 
croſs will imbitter great worldly comforts, and a | 
moment's vexation will deſtroy all worldly joy. 
The vanity of the world appears, that the longer 
we enjoy worldly things, the more flat, inſipid, and 
filly thoſe things appear, and the more nauſeous 
they grow. — The enjoyment of worldly pleaſures is 
nothing elſe but a tedious repetition of the ſame 
thing, the ſame ſurfeits and ſhallow ſenſations—all 
the things of the world can ſtand us in no ſtead, at 
the ſad times when we ſtand in moſt need of com- 
fort, viz. they are vain and uſeleſs under terrors of 
conſcience, and they are vain and uſeleſs at the 
hour of death. 

The world is vain, as it is unſuitable to the ſoul 
of man. The ſoul is a ſpirit, the world is dead 
droſs—the ſoul is immortal, the world is perithing— 
beauty, health, and pleaſure all perith. The necel. 
ſities of the ſoul are all of a quite different kind than 
what this world can ſupply. The world is full of 
inconſlancy and fickleneſe; there is no ſtability in j 
any thing, no certaiuty in any worldly comforts, 

Treaſures 


ad 
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No. Ch. Ver. 


1 2 8 of wickedneſs profit no- 
thing. 

4 4 Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath. 

3 XV 16 Better is a little with the fear of 
the Lord, &c. 

4 xvi 8 Better is a little with righteouſneſs, 

| &C. 

5 — 16 It is better to get wiſdom than 
gold. 

6 xvi 1 Better is à dry morſel and quiet- 

| nels therewith, &c. 
7 Trix 1 A poor honeſt man is better than a 


rich fool. 
An honeit poor man is better than 
a perverſe rich man. 
9 ——- 11 A rich man is wiſe in his own con- 
Celt. 


co 
” 
2 
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10 v 12 Riches hinder a man's ſleep. 


XVII. Education of Children, 


A Compleat and generous education is that which 
clearly inſtructs the underſtanding, regulates 
the will, and teaches the proper uſe of the pathons, 
and forms the manners, 

It conſiſts in preparing the mind, by furniſhing it 
with ſuch. ſound principles of t: uth, ſuch maxims and 
rules af prudence, as {hall enable a man, with in- 
tegrity, benevolence, fortitude, and wifdom, in the 
fe.r of God, to execute all the duties of the per- 
ſo al, ſocial, and religious life, to the honour ef 
God, and his own eternal happineſs. 


a 


The great end of a wiſe and good education is to 
repair, as far as we can, the runs of our firſt pa- 
rents, and recover ourſelves, in {-me meaſure, 
from the deep corruption of the human powers—by 
regaining the clear and right knowledge of God, and 
from that diftin&t and ju app rehenſion of his being 

1 and perfections, to love him, and reſemble and 


adore hin. 


8 xxix 
Eccl, 
9 Kii 


No. Ch. 
1 Xl 
2 XIX& 


Ver. 
21 He that ſpareth his rod hateth his 
child. 
18 Chaiten thy ſon while there is 
hape. 
21 Even a child is known by his 
doings. 


6 Train up a child in the way he 

Would go. 

15 Fcolunneis is bound up in the heart 
of a ciuld, 

14 If th u beat him with a rod, thou 
{halt deliver him from hell. 

22 Hearken unto thy father that begot 
thee. 

15 A child left to himſelf brings his 
mother to ſhame. Correct thy 
ſon and he ſhall give thee reſt, 


1 Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth. 


XIX. Rich and Poor. 


Iches conſiſts in a ſufficiency of good things for 


our real wants, and a ſatisfaction of mind with 


that ſufficiency—or it is ſuch a ſupply of all our rea- 
ſonable deſires, as ſhall furniſh us for the ſweet en- 


joyments 


— 


— — — 


—— — 


6— 


—— 
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joyments of human life. When a man has ſuch a 
ſufficiency of temporal good things as ſhall give him 
a full liberty for the improvement of his time, and 
give him a reliſh of good health and ſpirits the en- 
largement of his knowledge and learning, the ſweet 
fraition of civil liberty, the poſſeſſion of a calm ſe- 
renity of temper, the attractive charms of friendſhip, 
and the delights of improving converſation—the 
ſteady exerciſe of benevolence to mankind to the ut- 
moſt of our power—or in ſhorter words—riches con- | 
ſiſts in a proper adjuſtment of all temporal good wy 
things to our real wants, ſo far as to enable us to 
poſſeſs and enjoy our. religion, our time, our 
health, our learning, our liberty, our ſafety, our 
good temper, ow friends, and our benevolence te 
all the world. 
Poverty is juſt the oppoſite to riches. 


No. Ch. Ver, 


"Bhi 15 The rich man's wealth is a ſtrong 
city. 
- 22 The bleſſing of God maketh rich. 
xi 28 He that truſts in his riches ſhall 
fall. a 


7 There is that maketh himſelf rich, 
yet is poor. 

iv 20 The poor is hated of his neighbours, 

but therich hath many friends. 
xvii 11 The rich is a high wall in his own 

conceit. 
7 — 23 Therich anſwereth roughly. 
8 Rix 4 Wealth maketh many friends. 


F 
E. 


9 — 7 All the brethren of the poor do 
hate him. 
10 — 22 A poor man is better than a liar = 
11 XXI 2 The rich and poor meet together; 
the Lord is the maker of them 
both. | 


The 
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12 XXll 7 The borrower is ſervant to the 
leader. | 
13 xxix 13 The poor and deceitfu] man meet 


together; the Lord lighteth both 


their eyes. 


XX. Generofity and ſordid Covetouſneſs. 


Ovetouſneſs conſiſts in an ardent deſire after 
4 ſome private inferior good, as if it was the 
chief good, and a man's utmoſt end—it is a vi« lent 
bent towards this inferior good for its own ſake—it 
is a peculiar luſtful taſte for m ney, ſo that the 
heart is wrapped up in the love of the world, and 
the affections run deep in the love of geld. The 
foul is fo far under the dominion of the world 2s a 
deſpotic tyrant—that the poor creature ſpends the 
beſt of his time, the chief of his thoughts, and his 
moſt active ſpirits and labours to procure and pre- 
ſerve money, and other worldly goods. The man 
makes the world not only the matter of his uſe, but 
the object of his ſupreme enjoyment—he 1 ks no 
higher for ſatisfa&tion than the enjoyment of g 1d— 
and he is more afflicted at the loſs cf money than He 
is for the loſs of God—tne loſs of the goſpel—the 
loſs of the Lord Jeſus, and the ruin of his ſoul, 
The reverſe of this is generoſity. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 xi 24 Thete is that ſcattereth, and yet 
increaſeth. | | 
l 29 The covetous man troubles his 


own houſe. | 
3 — 25 The liberal ſoul ſhall be fat. 


4 Xii 10 The tender mercies of the wicked 


are cruel, 
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7 
No. Ch. Ver. f | 
5 xiv 21 He that hath mercy on the poor, 
happy 1s he. 
8 31 He that oppreſſeth the poor, re- 
proacheth his Maker. | 


7 x 27 He that is greedy of gain troubles 
his own houſe. 
8 xvii 5 He that mocketh the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker. 
| 9 Xix 17 He that pitieth the poor lends to 
| the Lord. 
| 10 xi 13 Whoſo ſtoppeth his ear at the cry 


| of the poor, &c. 
11 XxXxll 9 He that hath a bountiful eye ſhall 


be bleſſed. 
l 12 — 22 Rob not the poor, becauſe he is 
1 poor. 
9 13 Xxiii 4 Labour not to be rich. 


14 — 5 Riches make to themſelves wings, 

and flee away 
1 15 xxvii 27 He that giveth to the poor ſhall not 
8 E. : Jack: 
| | 


ll 16 xxix 7 The righteous conſiders the cauſe 
j | of the poor. 
Ecc. 
3 1 Iv 8 His eye is not ſatisfied with riches. 


—— — 
— 
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XXI. Good and bad Men. 


0 Good man —He makes the intereſt of all man- 
) kind his own—he cannot think himſelf happy 
while he ſees others. miſerable—his eſtate delights 
him, chiefly as the poor are benefited by it—he 
thinks he has diſcharged but the leaſt part of his 
duty, when he has done ſtri& juſtice to all men—he 

[ retrenches uſeleſs extravagance, that he may prac- 
tice a more generous charity—he ſeeks for opportu- 
nities 
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nities to be uſeful through the ſtated buſineſs of his 
life—he contrives and ſtudies to lay out all his ta- 
lents for the publick good—his inquiry every morn- 
ing is— What good can I do to-day? If I have a 
talent of power, let me protect the oppreſſed ; if 1 
have a talent of riches, let me ſupply the poor ; if 
I have a talent of knowledge, let me inſtruct the ig- 
norant ; to reſemble the goodneſs of Jeſus Chriſt 
ſhall be my greateſt boaſt and glory. 
The bad man is the reverſe of all this. 


No. Ch. Ver.. 
1 * 23 It is ſport for a fool to do miſ- 
chief. 
1 9 A hypocrite with his mouth de- 
ſtroyeth his neighbours. 


3 — 10 When the wicked periſh there is 
ſhouting. 
4 — 11 By the bleſſing of the upright the 
city is exalted. i 
5 — 23 The deſire of the righteous is only 
od 8 
6 


— 27 He that ſeeketh miſchief; it ſhall 
come unto him. | 
7 x 5 The counſels of che wicked are 
deceite 
8 — 6 The words of the wicked are to 
| lie in wait for blood. 
9 — 12 The root of the righteous yieldeth 
| fait: :; - 
10 — 18 There is that ſpeaketh like the 
piercings of a ſword. 
It — 20 But to the counſellors of peace is 


OY. 
t2 xiii 2 Tic foul of the tranſgreſſor ſhall 
| * eat violence. | 

73. ** 22 Mercy and truth ſhall be ro them 
that deviſe good, 


P A violent 


19 


20 
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O 


11 


1 


Ver. | 155 | 
29 A violent man enticeth his WEE 


bour. 
11 An evil man ſeeks only ellen 
10 The ſoul of the wicked deſireth 
evil. 


8 He that deſireth to do evil ſhall be 
called a-miſchievous perſon. 


23 Burning lips and a wicked heart are 


like a potſherd covered with 
| ſilver droſs. 


27 Whoſo diggeth a pit ſhall fall 


therein. 
12 The virtuous woman doeth good 
all the 0 of her life, 


Cuod and bad Win and Wives, 


Ver. 
16 Gracious women retaineth honour, 


22 Fair women without diſcretion. 

4 Virtuous woman a crown to a huſ- 

band. 

1 Wiſe woman builds —fooliſn de- 

ſtroys. 
22 A good wife is a good thing. 
13 Contentions of a wife. 
14 Prudent wife is from the Lord. 

9 Brawling woman in a wide houſe, 
19 Wilderneſs better than an angry 
| woman, 

24 Houſe top better than a brawling 
woman. 


15 Rainy day and a contentious wo- 


man, 


i. 10 Noble virtuous woman. 


XXIII. Anger 


j 
N 
| 


D 
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XXIII. Arger and Meekneſs. 


AN GER is a violent and painſul emotion of the 
mind, upon the receiving any real or ſuppoſed 
injury, with a preſent purpoſe of revenge for the 
injury done. | 
Meekneſs is a ready ſubmiſſion of the ſoul to the 
word of God, and a chearful reſignation to his pro- 
vidence without fretfulneſs. Meekneſs, in reſpect 
to mankind; conſiſts in calmneſs, of temper under 
provocations—not taking offence haſtily, nor allow- 
ing reſentment to riſe higher than the offence— 
keeping a ſtrict guard upon our own ſpirit and lan- 
guage—being flow in uſing rough methods to right 
ourtelves from injuries—being always in readineſs 
to be reconciled when the offence is confeſſed. 
Meekneſs includes likewiſe a care to avoid giving 


offence to others, a modeſty of behaviour, not over- | 


bearing in company, and a topfulneſs of ſelf. Moſt 
men know how to do all this, when it is to ſerve 
an end of their own. Meekneſs likewiſe includes a 
modeſt comporting of ourſelves to our ſtation and 
circumſtances. Meekneſs diſpoſes inferiors con- 
tentedly to ſubmit to the duties of their ſtation—it 
forms ſuperiors, under ſmiling providences, to a 


lowly eaſy behaviour. Meekneſs teaches us a tem- 
porate and calm behaviour in matters of religion. — *' 


It is highly beautiful to exert a meek ſpirit in Chri- 
ſtian ſocieties, 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 Xii 16 A fool's wrath is preſently known. 

2 Xiv 7 Go from the preſence of a foolifh 
man. | 

3 — 29 He that is ſlow to anger is of great 
underſtanding. 


P 2 A ſoſt 


—— — 
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No. Ch. Ver. 


4 xv 1 A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath. 

5 — 1 Grievous words ſtir up anger. 

6 — 1 He that is flow to anger appeaſeth 
ſtrife. 

7 xvi 32 He that ruleth his ſpirit is better 
than he that taketh a city. 


xvii 12 Better meet a bear robbed of her 


whelps, than a fool in his folly. 
— 27 A man of underſtanding is of an 
excellent ſpirit. 
10 Xxix 11 The diſcretion of a man deferreth 
anger, 

xxi 24 Proud and haughty ſcorner is his 
name who dealeth in proud 
wrath. 

12 xxii 24 Make no friendſhip with an angry 

| man. 

13 xXV 15 A ſoft tongue breaketh the bones. 

28 He that hath no rule over his own 
ſpirit, is like a city broken down 
and without walls. 

15 28 22 An angry man ſtirreth up ſtrife. 
e. 


16 vii 8 The patient in ſpirit is better than 
the proud. 


75 9 Anger reſts in the boſom of ſools. 


XXIV. Self-conceited Fools. 
No. Ch. Ver. 


1 iii 5 Lean not to thine own underſtand- 
ing. 
2 xXiv 12 There is a way which ſeems right, 


and the end is death. 
3 xv 2 The mouths of fools pour out fool- 
iſhneſs. 


Away 


. 44% 
Ek od 
1 "x 


E 


Ver. 
25 A way which ſeems riglit— the end 
a death. 
11 The rich man's wealth is an high 
wall in his own conceit. 
6 Moſt men proclaim their own 


goodneſs. 

5 * 2 Every way of a man is right in his 
own eyes. 

8 xxvi 5 Anſwer a fool according to his 
folly. 


9 —— 12 There is more hope ofa fool, than 
a man wile in his own conceit. 
16 Sluggard wiſer in his own conceit 
than ſeven men. 
II XxXVii 11 The rich man is wiſe in his own 
conceit. 
12 XXX 12 There is a generation pure in their 
own eyes. 


XXV. Friendſbip and bad Company. 


1 is the ſweet attraction of the heart to- 
wards the merit we eſteem, or the perfections 
we admire, and produces a mutual inclination be- 
tween two perſons, to promote each other”s pleaſure 
and happineſs. 

Friendſhip is a forcible inclination in two or more 
perſons, to promote the knowledge and happineſs of 
each other. | f 

Friendſhip is the union of two ſouls, by means 
of vital virtue, which is the commencement or bond 
of their mutual affection.—Friendſhip is a compo- 
ſition of the nobleſt feelings and paſſions of the 
mind. The ingredients of friendſhip are good ſenſe, 

a refined taſte, a fervent love of virtue, a thorough 
| 3 candour 


* 


* 
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candour of heart, a generous temper, with a lively 


wit and Fhearfulngl 5. 
No. Ch. Ver. 
1 1 9 My ſon if ſinners entice thee, con- 
| ſent thou not. 
2 Xi 20 The companions of fools ſhall be 
deſtroyed. 
3 xiv 7 Go from the preſence of a fool. 
4 xvii 17 A true friend loveth at all times. 
5 Xviii 24 A man that hath friends ſheweth 
himſelf friendly. 
6 xxii 24 Make no friendſhip with an angry 
man. 
7 N 17 Withdraw thy foot from thy neigh- 
bour's houſe. 
xxvi 6 Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
&c. 
9 9 Ointment and perfume rejoice the 
heart. 
WO: | 4 He that bleſſeth his friend early 
| with a loud voice. 
11 — 17 Iron ſharpeneth 1 iron. 
12 xxx 3 Keep not company with harlots. 
XXVI. Giving Re progs and Correction. 
No. Ch. Ver. | 
1 Xvii 10 A reproof entereth into a wiſe 
man more than an hundred, &c. 
2 Nix 25 Reprove a wiſe man, and he will 
| underſtand knowledge. 
3 — 29 Stripes are prepared for the back of 
fools. | 
4 x 30 The bluen«ſs of a wound cleanſeth 


away evil. 


When 


3 
f 
; 


7 


ö 
5 


16 


xxi 11 When a ſcorner is puniſhed, the 


: ſimple are made wiſe. 

6 XXV 12 As an ear-ring of gold, Kc. 

7 Xxvi 3 A whip for N horſe, and rod for 
the fooPs back. 

8 Xxvii 5 Open rebuke is better than ſecret 
love. 

9 — 22 Bray a fool in a mortar, yet will 


| his fooliſhneſs not, &c. 

10 XXVvii 23 A rebuker is better than a flat. 
terer. 

11 XXix 1 He that being often reproved, 

| hardeneth his heart. 


XXVII. Folly of Suretyſhip. | 


18 is a perſon that engages for a door 
wretch that has no credit, nor ability to pay 
his debts. No man ought to be ſurety for another, 
unleſs he has a full ability to pay his whole debt 
without injuſtice to himſelf or others; conſequently 
the greater part of people that become ſurety for 
others, act a very fooliſh part, 


No.. Ch. Ver. 


1 Xi I 15 He that is ſurety for another. 

2 — — He that hateth ſuretyſhip is ſure. 

3 - -Xvall 18 A man void of underſtanding be- 
p comes ſurety. 

18 16 Take his garment that is ſurety for 

LA | ſtranger. 
5 Xi 28 Remove not the ancient land- 
F | mark, 


— 27 If thou haſt nothing to pay, why 
ſhould he take thy bed, 

7 XXvii 13 Take his garment that is ſurety for 
a ſtranger. 


P 4 XVIII. Kings 
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XXVIII. Wings and Subjects. 


A KING is a man naturally upon a level with 
the loweſt of mankind—he, in common with 
. other men, has a right to life, liberty, and pro- 
perty—he is truſted with power by the common 
people, which power he is bound to exerciſe with 
wiſdom and juſtice, for the happineſs of every indi- 
vidual that has parted with a ſhare of his natural 
rights for the public good. Sv; 

A ſubject is a man that is willing to be governed 
by laws that are made with his own free and full 
conſent. GELS | : 


No. Ch. Ver. 
'1 xiv 28 In the multitude of people is the 
EFing's honour, 
8 34 Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation. 
3 xvi 10 A divine ſentence is in the mouth 
of a king. | 
4 — 12 It is an abomination for kings to 
| commit wickedneſs, 
5 — 15 In the light of the king's counte- 
| nance 1s life, 
6 xix 6 Many intreat the favour of a prince, 
7 — 12 The king's wrath is like the roar- 
| ing of a lion. 
£8 =x 28 Mercy and truth preſerve the king. 
9 — 26 A wile king ſcattereth the wicked 
10 xxii 11 He that loveth pureneſs of heart, 
| | | the king ſhall be his friend. 
11 Xxiv 24 The nation ſhall curſe a flatterer. 


I2 XXV 2 It is the honour of kings to ſearch 
| out a matter. | 
13 — 5 Take away the wicked from the 


king, Kc. 


The 


616 
Ver. 


14 xxix 4 The king eſtabliſheth the king dom 
by judgement. 
I5 —— 12 If a ruler hearlen to lies, all his 
ſervants are wicked, 
16 —— 14 The king that faithfully judgeth 
the poor, &c. 
17 —— 26 Many ſeek the ruler's favour. 
XXIX. Chearfulneſs and Melancholy. 
No. Ch. Ver. 
| 1 it 17 Wiſdom's ways are pleaſantneſs 
and peace. 
2 xii 25 A good word in the heart of man 
| maketh it glad. 
412 3 xiv 13 Even in laughter the heart is ſor- 
| rowful. 
4 xv 13 A merry heart maketh a chearful 
| countenance. 
5 — 15 A merry heart hath a continual 
| | ſeaſt. 
Wy 6 xvi 27 An ungodly man diggeth up evil. 
7 xvii 22 A merry heart doth good like a 
medicine. 
8 xvii 14 A wounded ſpirit, Who can bear? 
9 XXV 25 Cold waters to a thirſty ſoul, ſo is 
good news from a far country. 
1 10 xxxi 6 Give wine to thoſe of an heavy 
"FS heart. 
| 
( XXX. Slander and Tale-bearing, 
No. Ch. Ver. 
1 2 18 He that uttereth ſlander is a fool. 


A tale. bearer revealeth ſecrets. 


An 


1 


An ungodly man diggeth up evil. 

A froward man ſoweth ſtrife. 

A tale-bearer's words are as 
wounds deſcending into the 
belly.” © | 

A tale-bearer revealeth ſecrets. 

An angry countenance driveth away 
a backbiting tongue. 

Accuſe not a ſervant to his mater. 

There is a generation that curſe 
their father and mother. 

There is a generation whoſe teeth 


are as knives, 


XXXI. Summum Bonum, or the Happineſs of 
good Men, and Miſery of bad Men. 


T HE happineſs of a good man conſiſts in a 
lively and lovely idea of God—in a repoſe of 
the ſoul on the friendſhip of God—a filial temper 
ſuited to God as a father—a ſweet ſenſe of his fa- 
vour in all temporal enjoyments—a devolving all our 
cares upon the cares of the Almighty—perpetual 
joy in the exiſtence and perfections of God—with a 
flow of lively gratitude for all his mercies—a maſterly 
dominion over all our vicious appetites—with a gu- 
vernment of the mad fire of the great paſſions - witli 
all our pollated imaginations and taſte.—lIt conſiſts 
in exulting in the flames of love to God, and to all 
mankind—breathing nothing but love to all the 
creatures in heaven and earth—converſing every 
hour with Chriſt Jeſus as the eternal Lord and God 
of the ſoul—poſleſſing the eternal life of God in the 
heart—in the full vigour and joy of our rational 
 powers.—In a word, happineſs in heaven begun in 
the ſou], which will never, never have an end. 


Pro- 
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Properties of Happineſs. 


It muſt be agreeable to our nobleſt faculties. 

It muſt be ſuitable to the moſt refined taſte. 

Agreeable to every ſituation in life. 

Suited to every office and character we can ſu- 
ſtain. 

Enjoyed without ſhame and bluſhes. 

Poſſeſt without the ſuſpicion of my being a fool. 

It muſt be attended with no dread of bad conſe- 
quences. 

It muſt comfort a man under the ſevereſt troubles. 

It mult refine and ſatisfy the affections. 

It muſt abide the molt ſevere review and keeneſt 
reflections. 

It muſt improve and grow better upon longer ex- 
perience, and muſt afford ſtill ſweeter fruition on 
more frequent repetitions. 

It muſt be as large as my vaſt capacity, and as 
laſting as my eternal exiſtence, 


Miſery of bad Men. 


A bad man is ignorant of the true God and Jeſus 
Chriſt, 
He never did return to God as the reſt of his 
ſoul. 
He never came to God as his Father, through the 
Mediator. 
He enjoys no God in the comforts of life. 
He has no true reliance upon the care of God for 
ſoul and body, 
He has no joy in the Lord in any condition. 
He has no delight in the ſweet employments of 
prailing God. 
He 


0 
He is under the dominion of his vile brutal appe- 
tites. 
He is a ſlave to his mad and head - ſtrong paſſions. 
He has no 83 love to his fellow. creatures. 
; He is a total ſtranger to converſe with God. 
| He has no ſolid proſpect of heaven, but has the 


ſpirit, and temper, and terror of hell begun in his 
foul. | 


| 3% The Properties of Miſery in a bad Man. 
The pleaſures of ſin are diſagreeable to his higheſt 


nature. 

They are not ſuitable to his nobleſt faculties, and 
are a black reproach to his reaſon. 
op pleaſures are injurious to every ſituation in 

iſe. 3 
They are a foul diſgrace to every worthy cha- f 
racter. 3% 

They cannot be enjoyed without guilty bluſhes, 
a burning ſhame, and confuſion of face, 

Nor poſſeſt without ſtrong ſuſpicion of acting like 1 
a fool. ä 

He enjoys nothing without dread of juſtice, and 
fear of bad conſequences. 

All his comforts cannot ſupport him under a mo- 
ment's trouble, nor give him the leaſt ſerenity in : 
aftliction—every thing he meets with enrages the 
wound. g 

His guilty pleaſures pollute and poiſon his beſt 
paſſions. 

He cannot ſtand the ſevere teſt of a moment's re- 
| view, and reflection upon his paſt conduct is full of 
| terror. 
| His filthy pleaſures grow inſipid and nauſeous 

upon longer experience; they laſt but for a mo- 
ment, 
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ment, and leave the ſoul at death to all eternity, 


without a poſſible repetition of one pleaſure for 


Ever. 


SECTION::L 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1-3 6 Bleſſings are upon the head of the 
juſt. 
3 16 The labour of the righteous tend- 
eth to life. 
3 * 24 The fear of the wicked ſhall come 
upon him. 
1 27 The years of the wicked ſhall be 
| ſhortened. 
G =» 23 The hope of the righteous ſhall be 
gladneſs. 
6 -» 29 Deſtruction ſhall be to the workers 
of iniquity, 
7 30 The righteous ſhall never be re- 
; moved. 
8 xi 3 The integrity of the upright ſhall 
guide them. 
3 5 The wicked ſhall fall by his wicked- 
neſs. 
SD; we 8 The righteous is delivered out of 
trouble. 
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3 18 The wicked worketh a deceitful 
work. 

12 — 23 The deſire of the E 28 is only 
ood. 


* FED 19 Righteouſneſs tendeth to life. 
8 
A froward 
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No. Ch. Ver. 5 : "4h 
14 — 20 A froward heart is an abomination 4 
| to God. 1 

15 — 21 Though hand join in hand, the 4 
wicked go not unpuniſhed. * i 


16 — 31 The righteous ſhall be recompenſed 
in the earth. 


17 Xii 2 A we man obtaineth favour of the 
| ord. | 

18 — 3 A man ſhall not be eſtabliſhed by 
ſin. 

19 — 7 The hauſe of the righteous ſhall 
ſtand. 

20 — 13 The juſt ſhall come out of trouble. 

21 — 26 The righteous more excellent than 


his neighbours. 
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No. Ch. Ver. 


| 22 Xi 28 In the way of righteouſneſs is life, 
23 Xili 6 Wickedneſs overthroweth the ſin- 
ner. | 
14 — 9 The lamp of the wicked ſhall be 
| put out, 
25 — 14 Law of the wiſe is the fountain of 
| life, 
| 26 — 15 Good underſtanding giveth favour. 
[ 27 — 22 A good man leaveth an inheritance 


to his children. 
1 25 The belly of the wicked ſhall want. 
29 xiv 11 The houſe of the wicked ſhall be 


| | overthrown, - 
30 — 14 A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from 
; himſelf. 
31 — 19 The wicked bow at the gates of 


the righteous. ; 
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32 
33 


Ch. 
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XV 


XXi 
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Xxxi 


SECTION IV. 


Ver. 
32 The wicked are driven away in 
their wickedneſs. 
6 In the houſe of the righteous is 
much treaſure. 
8 The prayer of the v. N is God's 
delight. 
9 The way of the wicked is an abo- 
mination to God. 
24 The way of life is above wiſe. 
26 The thoughts of the Wicked are 
abomination to God. | 
29 The Lord is far from the wicked. 
7 The juſt man walketh in his inte- 
-  ority, 
12 God deſtroyeth the wicked from 
their wickedneſs. 
15 It is joy to the juſt to do judgment. 


SECTION v. 


Ver. 

16 A wanderer from underſtanding 
ſhall remain among the dead. 

13 The wicked ſhall be ranſom for the 
juſt. 

21 He that followeth after righteouſ- 
neſs findeth life. 

12 God overthrows the words of a 
tranſgreſſor. 

to The upright poſſeſſes good things. 

18 He that walketh uprightly ſhall be 
ſaved. 

The 
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No. Ch. Ver; | 
1777 33 The curſe of the Lord is in the 


48 ul 
houſe of the wicked. 
49 xxx 6 The righteous ſing and rejoice, 
Eccl. 
50 il 26 God gives a good man wiſdom, and 
joy, and knowledge. 
51 iv 8 For whom do I labour, and be- 


reave my foul of Gch. 
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A Contemplation on the Nature and Madneſs of 


Atheiſm, with its ruinous Conſequences ts the 
Peace and Happineſs of Mankind, 


I. Its Nature and Madneſs. 


Theiſm is a ſickly ſtate of mind, and a cor- 
rupt diſpoſition of the heart, which forcibly 
inclines-a man to doubt of the exiſtence of God. 

It is ſuch an horrid ſtate of the ſoul as diſpoſes a 
man to ſuſpend his thoughts, and withdraw his 
allent from the evidences of God's exiſtence, 

And when this corrupt ſtate of the heart is ad- 
vanced to its laſt ſtage of rankneſs and venomous 
enmity, it prompts a man to attempt, by deceitful 
reaſoning and perverſe objections, to deſtroy all 
proofs of the glorious exiſtence of God. 

An Atheiſt is a ſickly putrid wretch, his head is 
crazy, and his heart is rotten ; he -is deſtitute of 
right realon, and void of common ſenſe and ho- 
neity. 

He is a maſs of abſurdity and folly, the meaneſt 
and moſt depraved being in all God's creation; the 
damned are more rational, and approach nearer to 
the nature of man than himſelf. 


He 
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He doubts of things the moſt clear and evident; 
he denies the exiſtence of things the moſt certain. 

I. He aſſerts that he knows that which no man 
can know, and he is certain of that which nobody 
can be certain of, that there is no God—and that it 
is not poſſible that there ſhould be a Cod. The 
Atheiſt is certain of a pure negative, that there is 
no ſuch being asa God : and therefore he mult have 
the impudence to ſay he knows ail things that ever 
were in the world, or that now exiſts, or that ever 
ſhall be in the whole courſe of nature, and all events, 
that can poſſibly fall out amongſt mankind. | 

Now if an Atheiſt is ſo inſolent as to aſſert all 
this, it is to be hoped that no man will be ſuch - 
fool as to give him one grain of credit, or tor one 
moment believe him. | | 

See. Dr. Tillotſon; Vol. 1. Sermon 1. p. 363 
24th Edit. 8 | i 

IT. The Atheiſt thinks that the idea of a firſt 
cauſe is in itſelf abſurd, or contraty to the reaſon of 
man, although he does not believe, he is not able 
to think, that the notion of any cauſe whatever, is 
abſurd. He ſees, he is forced to ſee, that there are 
cauſes in vaſt abundance in air, earth, and ſea ; but 
he denies one firſt cauſe; and madly holds, that 
there is an eternal ſucceſſion and chain of effects; 
without any firſt cauſe at all. | 1 

He ſees the ſun to be the caiiſe of ſoftening wax, 
of hardening clay, of drying of waters—that fire is 
the cauſe of boiling water; fro is the cauſe of ice; 
a want of food is the cauſe of hunger; a want of 
liquids is the cauſe of thirſt ; but the fooliſh Atheiſt 
believes that there is no one firſt cauſe of all rheje 
cauſes, 

III. The Atheiſt is forced to. affirni and main- 
tain, that there are ſome apparent and real circum - 
ſtances in the frame of the world, which are abſo- 
lutely incorſiſtent with its having an intelligent and 
voluntary cauſe of its exiſtence. 

2 Tha: 
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That there are ſome plain marks in the ſtructure 
of the univerſe, which ſhew the impoſſibility of any 
wiſe deſigning cauſe exiſting in our ſyſtem of things. 

This is the high-blooded aſſertion of Atheiſts, 

IV. He thinks that a creative power 1s a flat 
and full contradiction to the reaſon of man : He can- 
not imagine or comprehend how any being can give 
being to another, how a ſpiritual being can give 
being to matter, and therefore he believes a ſpi- 
ritual being has no exiſtence that a material being 
cannot give exiſtence to a material being, and there- 
fore he thinks it impoſiible it ſhould be ſo. 

V. An Atheiſt believes that the idea of a God 
came by meer tradition from father to ſon, and that 
the ſon was impoſed upon and deluded by the fa. 
ther ; that the father was deceived by the grand- 
father; that the grandfather was cheated by the 
great-grandfather, and ſo on, cheat upon cheat, 
through eternal generations of men. 

VI. This deſperate madman aſſerts, with abun- 
dant impndence and abſurdity, that the firſt ideas 
and apprehenſions of a God were produced by the 
united craft of princes and politick governors, to 
keep men in awe. 

He believes that all theſe cunning princes met 
from all parts of the world, by mutual conſent and 
deſign, ſome time, but he cannot tell when, and in 
ſome place, but he cannot tell where, and that they 
did make an agreement to impreſs the notion of a 
God in all parts of the world, but he cannot for his 


life tell how. 
However he will believe all, though he can ne- 


ver tell when, or where, or how it was done — 
but he believes it may be; and as he thinks it may 
be, he believes it muſt be. 

O wife Mr. May be. 

VII. He thinks and affirms, that the weak and 


fooliſh fears of men firſt introduced the idea and con- 
ception, 
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ception; or ſenſe and apprehenſion of a God ; and 
ſtill fear keeps up this notion in the world. | 
Though he cannot tell how men came to feel 
theſe fears; or when they begun to operate, or 
where they were firſt propagated, or why they 
came to ſpread ſo wide, and continue ſo many thou- 
ſand years in the world. | | 
VIII. He affirms, that as be never ſaw God 
with his bodily eyes, therefore he thinks there is no 
God; he never ſaw his own ſoul, therefore he 
thinks he has no ſoul; he never ſaw his own animal 
ſpirits, therefore he has no animal ſpirits ; he never 
ſaw the wind or the air, therefore there is no air or 
'F wind in the world; and on the fame wile principles, 
't as he never ſaw Rome, or Pekin in China, therefore 
no ſuch places exiſt on earth—he cannot ſee a thou- 
N. ſand miles on the ocean therefore it is impoflible for 
2 the ocean to be ſuch an extent. 
4 IX. He thinks that all things came alike to all 
4 men in the world, and that all actions, tempers, and 
characters are alike, Having neither good or evil in 
: any of them ; in ſhort, that there is no ſuch thing 
as moral good or evil on earth, or ever exiſted 
j amongſt mankind. 95 | 
3 That all men are neither good or bad ; that there 
zs no moral difference in men, or in their temper, 
I actions, and conduct. 
8 Moral good and evil are only empty ſounds, witlt- 
out any meaning or ſenſe in them. | 
L And although different aftions produce different 
== effects, different natural effects of pain or pleaſure, 
2 different natural effects of happineſs or miſery, yet 
3 there is no difference in the quality of the actions 
% themſelves. | 
1 Drunkenneſs and ſobriety are one as good as the 
other. 
Glattony and temperance are alike in their moral 


qualities. 
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Lewdneſs and chaſtity are alike ; that is, they are 
neither good or evil. 

Cheating and honeſty are the ſame. 

Murder 1s as good in itſelf as mercy. 

And cruelty is no more evil than compaſſion, 

All the difference is only in the effects of pain or 
pleaſure theſe actions produce. 

So that a man that gets drunk every day—that 
eats like a hog every meal, has a whore every hour, 
and plunders his fellow-creatures all the days of his 
life—that is cruel as a dragon to all mankind, that 
ſheds human blood every moment, that kills a man 
with every ſtroke of his arm, and butchers the fineſt 


þ 
of his fellow-creatures every inſtant, is as good a 
man in the eye of blind fate and fortune as the moſt Y 
ſober, temperate, chaſte, compaſſionate, tender, * 


merciful, and honeſt man on the face of the earth. 
Let an Atheiſt believe this, not I. N 
X. He thinks that all matter and motion exiſts 
| 


from eternity, as it doth now. 

That eternal matter, and eternal motion produced 
all the thought that is in the world, but when, or 
how, he cannot for his life declare. — 

He is forced to affirm, that thought exiſted from 
eternity, or that thinking powers, in millions of 
men, ſtarted into exiſtence at ſome time or other, 
and ſome how or other from eternal matter and eter- 
nal motion. 

But for the blood of him he cannot tell how 
thought ſtarted into being, or when, or where the 
firſt thinking power began ; but he is a ſtrong be- 
| lie ver that thought, and all the millions of thinking 
powers in the world were begotten by eternal mat- 
| ter and eternal motion. His devotion runs thus : 
| O! eternal matter and motion, I adore thee as 
If || the parent. of all thoughts, and thinking powers in 
| | the univerſe. 
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Eternal matter, viz. ſolid extention. Eternal 
motion, viz. change of place produced thought, viz. 
acts that are conſcious of their own exiſtence, free 
voluntary motions. | 

So that eternal ſolid extenſion, and eternal change 
of place produced eternal voluntary ſelf-conſcious 
motion. 

Let the devil believe it, not I. ' 

XI. He believes that this curious and beautiful 
world may be made by blind chance, or eternal fate, 
without the leaſt art or deſign, 

That without any wiſe cauſe, or powerful under- 
ſtanding agent, life, ſenſe, thought, reaſon, ima- 
gination, choice, memory, and paſſions, may reſult 
_ ſtupid ſenſeleſs matter, and dead ſolid exten- 
ion. 

And as it may be ſo, therefore it is ſo, it was ſo, 
it muſt be ſo, it may be, and as it may be, I think 
it muſt be fo, and it cannot be otherwiſe, therefore 
I think it muſt be; and as I can give no other rea- 
ſon, I deſire you would ſwallow that, and let it not 
choak you. 
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II. The horrid Conſequences, or dęſtructiue Evils 
of Atheiſm. 


* HAT a ruined fool, what a pernicious 


madman is an Atheiſt? How injurious ig 
Atheiſm to the whole world of mankind ? | 

Atheiſm, or the denial of God's exiſtence, roots 
up all the foundation of moral rectitude; it tears up 
the original baſis of civil government, and taps the 

principles of ſociety and ſolid happineſs. | 
It unhinges all ſtates and orders of men, deſtroys 
all laws, human and divine; it daſhes to pieces all 
23 rules 
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rules of action, which command what is right, and 
forbid what is wrong, and ruins all wiſe and juſt 
meaſures of ſociety. .' 

IT. Atheiſm introduces the moſt horrid and 
alarming evils amongſt mankind ; it plucks up the 
flood gates of all kinds of darmg and deſperate 
wickedneſs, and lets in a horrible torrent of luſt and 
murders amongſt mankind. 


It gives a horrid licenſe to all ſocieties and indi- q 
vidual perſons to do what miſchief and madneſs they 4 
pleaſe, without the leait redreſs or poſſibility of re- 5 
lief for one moment. ö 


It deſtroys the laſt reſort of the oppreſſed, the 
ultimate refuge of the miſerable, and ſuffers the 
moſt malignant villains to act without a bluſh, and „ 
be wicked without fear. | 

It opens a terrible gap for the weak and helpleſs 
to lofe life, liberty, and property, without the 
leaſt hope of relief for themſelves, or hope of pu- 
niſhment and ruin for their bloodieſt enemies. 

The world would ſoon be deſtroyed and rooted 
up by Atheiſm ; the frame of nature torn to pieces : 
the human race could not exiſt but a few days or 
hours—all mankind muſt certainly be drowned in 
perdition, and drenched in blood, and death, and 
deſtruction for ever. 

III. This deſperate madneſs and wickednefs 
ruins entirely the atheiſt himſelf. 4 

The Atheiſt is ine itably ruined in his body, 2 


blcod, and happineſs, by his own deſperate frenzy 4 
and furious madneſs. 6. 


It roots up all the comfort and joy of his life, | 
and fills his heart with horrid darkneſs and diſorder ; A 
it ſpreads a dreadful gloom over his ſickly and di- | 
ſtempered underſtanding, and ſtrips and impoveriſhes 
his degraded ſoul. | 
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The ſoul of an Atheiſt is all poverty, horror, 
ſickneſs, and madneſs; it is deſtitute of light, love, 
order, beauty, and pleaſure. 

His ſoul is deſtitute of every moral excellence and 
lovely perfection, it is quite unqualified for felt-en- 
joyment, or ſocial virtue, or a moment's true hap- 
pineſs. 

This fevyeriſh frenzy deſtroys all the noble ſprings 
of worthy actions, and extinguiſhes every {park ct 
honour in the ſoul; it expels all the ſineſt moral 
feelings of the heart, and roots up all ſenſe of gene- 
rolity and benevolence. | 

And as he attempts to free himſelf from all fear of - 
puniſhment for his wicked deeds, ſo he cuts himſelt 
off from all hope of reward for one thought or 
action in his whole life. 

What ſenſe of honour can there be in the ſoul of 
an Atheiſt? what generous emotions can he feel in 
his breaſt ? 

Honour can have no ſeat in his corrupted mind 
with an Atheiſt conſcience is only an empty name, a 
meer bug-bear to frighten fools and children. | 

His putrid malignant ſoul can have no ideas of 
right or wrong, good or evil; he confounds all no- 
tions of bafeneſs and generolity, and mingles ideas 
of vice and virtue in one general chaos. | 

Thus Atheiſm roots up all order, beauty, good- 
neſs, and felicity from the whole earth, tears up 
the foundations of human nature, turns the world 
into a dark dungeon of confuſion and horror, and 
leaves not one ſpark of hope or joy tu one-ſou! in 
the whole world of mankind. 

What a gloomy dark animal is an Atheiſt ! 

He is not a man, he is a brute ! nay below a 
toad, he is a monſter in the creation of God. He is 
conſcious of no reigning good order in his bofom ; 
he feels no noble ſpring of action in the ſoul, no 
generous purpoſes riſing in his heart: He knows not 
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one motive to brave deſigns, not one argument to 
urge him to one act of virtue, no reaſon to excite to 
the leaſt good, no kind of hope of happineſs here or 
beyond the grave. 7 

His higheſt aim is to live like a beaſt and die like a 
dog; all his hopes and comfort muſt be, that his 
carcaſs, after death, will fatten the ſoil to produce 
new brutes his brethren, and nouriſh monſters like 
| OE ID | 
IV. The abounding of Atheiſm, in our age and 
nation, is matter of aſtoniſhment, ſorrow, fear, aud 
the moſt fervent indignation, | 

How amazing and alarming is it to ſee the fooliſh- 
neſs and madneſs of Atheiſm abound ſo horribly in 
Great-Britain? | 3 | 

What a monſter is an Atheiſt in ſuch a land of 
learning, and light and knowledge as ours ! 

Britain hath been a ſeat of as — goſpel light, as 
ſolid learning and elevated genius, ſcience and taſte, 
as any nation under heaven. 

An Atheiſt! an Atheiſt! in ſuch a ſeat of refined 
learning and cultivated reaſon, where the whole 
circle of the liberal ſciences are improved to the 


© higheſt pitch of beauty and delicate perfection. 


Ah Britons! what a ſcandal is this to our charac- 
ter! what an eternal ſhame to our iſland to find ſuch 
a dirty monſter as an Atheiſt in the moſt learned na- 
tion on the face of the earth; a kingdom diſtin, 
guiſhed for the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon, and the 
molt glorious energy of thought and conception, and 
which has borne the prize tor ſcience from all the 
empires under heaven. 

To ſee an Atheiſt in our land amidſt the Bacons, 
the Boyles, the Miltons, the Lockes, the New. 
tons, the Youngs, of the paſt and preſent age. 

To ſee an Atheiſt's face amidit a thouſand mil- 
lions of evidences of God's mighty exiſtence and 
preſence, is enough to fill a devil with RoTIng = 
. rike 
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ſtrike him with eternal wonder to fee himſelf out- 
done in impudence and hardneſs of heart! 

It is utterly impoſſible for any man, or a world 
of men, to prove that there is no God. A man can 
demonſtrate nothing here but only that he is a bigger 
fool than the devil. | 

A man has no medium of proof, he has no ideas 
that can evince that there is no God: the idea of no 
God will not admit of proof by making uſe of other 
ideas, and viſible things in the world, whole agree- 
ment with the idea of no God can be perceived by 
the mind in the whole procels of the demonltration. 

It is a pretended and mad attempt at a demon- 
ſtration that is impoſſible. Search all the univerſe 
around, O! mad Atheiſt, ſearch thy foul and body 
through and through ; ſearch all paſt ages, and 
books, and facts, and events, thou ſhalt not find 
one ſingle argument to prove that there is no God. 

The Atheiit is amazingly unreaſonable, and con- 
temptibly abſurd to the laſt degree, becaule he pre- 
tends to know that which no man can know, and to 
be certain of that which nobody can be certain of—- 
that is, that there is no God, and that it is not poſ- 
ible there ſhould be one. 

The Atheiſt pretends to be certain of a pure nega- 
tive, that there is nv ſuch being as God—but no 
man can reaſi nably pretend to know thus much, but 
he muſt pretend to know all things that are or can 
be, which if any man thould be fo vain as to pre- 
tend to—yet It is to be hoped that nobody would be 
fo filly a fool as tu believe him, 

An Atheiſt has a world of creatures up in arms 
againſt him, to kill him as you would a venomous 
mad dog. 

Yea if any man doubts but for a moment cf the 
exiltence and preſence of a God, he has an univerſe 


of creatures in battle array to fight him, and deſtroy 


him as a fool for his filly impudence. 
The 
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The variety, beauty, harmony, and inrumerable 
ranks of creatures will fight againſt the Atheiſt, and 
drive out ſuch a deteſtable monſter from a grand 
ſyſtem which is full of God. 

Let the glorious maſs of fire in the ſun burn him, 

ght him to the gallows, let the ſtars 
1n their courſes fight againſt the Atheiſt, let the 
forces of the comets daſh him to pieces, let the roar 
of thunders ſtrike him deaf, let red lightnings blaft 
his guilty ſoul, let the ſea lift up her mighty waves 
to bury him, let the lion tear him to pieces, let 
dogs devour him, let the air poiſon him, let the 
next crumb of bread choak him, nay Jet the dull aſs 
ſpurn him to death. 

Is not this abſurd fool ſecretly afraid that he is in 
the wrong? Does not he often ſuſpect himſelf to be 
in an error? that his ſenſeleſs mind is horribly mi- 
{taken. 

Surely the mad Atheiſt has ſome lucid antervals, 
ſome moments of rational thoughts, wherein he feels 


the difpleaſure of a holy God, that hates his crimes, 


and will punith him with ſhame and pain, and a crim- 
ſon red vengeance for his horrid impudence. 

God will be heard and felt in the foul and con- 
ſcience of an Atheiſt, though the monſter outſins 
the devil, and pretends he neither believes nor 
trembles; yet there is a God that wil] make him 
fee] a living hell within his ſoul, a- God that will fill 
him with the darkneſs and pains of hell before he 
enters the inviſible and eternal world, 
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III. The Springs and Cauſes of Atheiſm. 
W HAT are che ſprings of ſo vile a temper, the 


cauſes of ſo corrupt a heart? 

What are the Atheiſt's motives to excite him to 
deny the being of a God? 

What is it that urges him to baniſh all ideas of 
a firſt eternal cauſe of all things which we call God? 

What are the ſprings of action to this abſurd 
brute? What reaſons has he for oppoſing the ex- 
iſtence of God? Is it not pride and luſt, a corrupt 
pride of heart, and a furious filthy luſt of body ? 

Is it not that he may live free from all rules of 
action for his ſoul and body, that he has no law to 
command what is right, or forbid what appears 
wrong ? . 

Is it not that he may act the beaſt without con- 
troul, and live like a devil without a check of con- 
ſcience, plunge into unclean commerce without 
bluſhing, and indulge lewdneſs without ſhame, give 
an unbounded range to his filthy appetites without 
one keen reflection, and gratify his luſtful paſſions 
without any painful and pungent remorſe ? 

Theſe are the reaſons (if madneſs and ſelf-mur- 
der may be called reaſons) why the Atheiſt denies 
the exiſtence of a God. This is the noble deſign, 
the ſublime deſire and ultimate end of the wretch 
called an Atheiſt ; this enemy of mankind, this wolf 
to civil ſociety, this butcher and murderer of the 
human race, 


IV. The 
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IV. The deſperate Hazards of Atheiſm for both 
 Wirlds. 


{Note, this may be applied, in another pgint of 
view, to Deiſts and Socinians.] 


O W mad is any man to hazard his ſoul by de- 

nying a God at this rate? How daring a ſoul- 
hardineſs, how deſperate a madneſs for a man to 
deny the being of his maker, and to exert ſuch a 
deviliſh enmity and ſpite at the life and exiſtence of 
his Gad! 
| What mortal in his ſenſes would be guilty of ſuch 
unavoidable felf-murder? Why ſhould this abſurd 
fellow daſh himſelf to death againſt the rock of Om- 


nipotence, and curſe his ſoul for ever by denying 


the true fountain of felicity ? 

Can any man who doubts of the exiſtence of God, 
or denies his being, ſay that he has done all in his 
power to attain evidence, and be ſatisfied concern- 
ing this vaſt truth that he has made the moſt honeſt 
inquiry into the truth or falſhood of God's exilt- 
ence ? 

Can he with ſtri& veracity aſſure us that he has 
thought ſeriouſly on this grand point ? that he has 
moſ: Honeſtly conſidered the frame of heaven and 


earth, and faithfully attended to the production, the. 


preſer vation, the connection, variety, harmony, 
and end of the univerſe; that he has conſidered his 
own amazing ſtructure of body and foul ; that he 
has diveſted himſelf of all corrupt prejudices—has 
converſed with the wiſeſt and beſt men, has heark- 
ened to the moſt forcible and convincing reaſonings, 
has kept a ſingle eye upon truth, with an honeſt 
heart has laid himſelf open to the light of evidence ? 
that he has been willing that truth ſhould appear in 
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all its beauty, and lead him whitherſvever it pleaſes 
without oppoſition; that baniſhing all pride of 
heart, and denying all corrupt appetites, and ſup- 
prefling all filthy and criminal paſſions, and every 
ſelfiſh and ungenerous principle, he is intent on no- 
thing þut the attainment of pure truth ? | 
Where is the man, in all the world, that can 
ſtand forth and affirm all this? I challenge him to 
appear, and affirm, with his hand on his heart, that 
this is his real temper, and that this has been his 
practice - and yet he is in the dark concerning God's 
exiltence—yet he is in doubt and unfarished ; that 
yet he ſees more reaſon to doubt of, or deny, 
rather than aſſent to the evidence of the being of a 
God. 


Ah! you vile hypocrites! you rotten hearted 


Atheiſts, if God only tries you by this rule, “ that 


you have done all that you can,“ you will be ſpeech- 
leſs, and damned for a fool and a knave; your 
curſed raſcally impudence, and want of honelty, 


will make you look like the villainous and raſcally 
devil, 
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V. The Wiſdom and Happineſs of oxoning a 


God, or the great Reaſonableneſs of true Na- 
ligion. 


1 Atheiſm is madneſs, to own God is true wif. 
dom. If to deny him be folly the moſt deteſt. 
able, then to love and adcre him is wiſdom, the 
molt excellent and honourable to man. | 

A firm perſuaſion of the exiſtence and perfe tions 
of God, is ſober reaſon in its beſt exerciſe, aud 


bund 
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ſound wiſdom in its nobleſt and higheſt improve- 
ment. 

It is excellent ſenſe and reaſon to be well rooted 
and grounded in a vigorous and lively faith in God's 
exiſtence, | | 

1en thouſand advantages and pleaſures flow from 
a heart-felt perſuaſion of God's glorious being, per- 
fections and providence. | 

How ſuitable to my powers of underſtanding and 
reaſon, how pleaſant to all my nobleſt paſſions to be 
cordially perſuaded of the truth of God's exiſtence, 
and have a conſtant fenſe of God's preſence on my 
mind, | 

To feel the whole weight of Deity through all the 
powers of the ſoul, and to have the fineſt ſenſations 
of the vital energy of God working m the very 
depth of my frame. F 

To ſee and adore a God as every where preſent, 'Y 
and every where active at all times, in all places, in 
all companies, in all conditions. O! how ravilhing 
and charming it is to a rational and immortal ſpirit. 

It is ſound reaſon and good ſenſe to come to a 
point, and be immoveably ſettled in this great, firſt 
principle of religion and happineſs, and never more 
need of it than at this time when the worſt practical 
Atheiſm abounds in all its malignant, and foolifh, 
and inſolent abandoned unpudence, in every heart 
and life, in every cottage, village, and town in Bri- 
tain and Europe. 

If I am keenly convinced, and ſtrongly fixed in 
the feeling ſenſe of God's exiſtence, I ſhall give him 
juſt veneration and devotion ; but without ſuch a 
firm faith in God, I can never aſcribe to hun that 
honour ; a praiſe which his perfections demand, 

How can I eſteem God as the belt of beings ? 
how can I fervently delire| his preſence and bleſſ- 
ings, or bear a good-will to his dominion and in- 

tereſt, 
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tereſt, or delight in his amiable attributes, if I am 
in a ſtate of doubt or fluctuation concerning his being. 
How is it poſſible that I ſhould worſhip God in a 
right manner, by acknowledging his infinite great- 
neſs, goodneſs, and beauty with veneration and 
love ? 3 can I act in a manner agreeable to his 
will, as my eternal law, commanding what is right, 
and forbidding what is wrong? How can I exert and 
apply my powers in a free and direct conformity to 
the rectitude of God, if I am at loſs concerning the 


evidences of his exiſtence ? 

How can I act with ſuch rational intention as 
ſhall pleaſe him, and expreſs, in my temper and 
actions, a beauty and decorum moſt becoming the 
rectitude, and dignity, and majeſty of God? 

How is it poflible that any man ſhould make it his, 
main care to pleaſe God, and approve himſelf ta 
him, unleſs he has a vital lovely ſenſe of God's ex- 
iſtence and excellent glory? How can he be impar. 
tial in his inquiries into the full extent of God's 
law, or apply himſelf to the hearty and reſolute 
practice of duty without any ſtated reſerves and ſin- 
ful indulgences ? or how will a man's heart and life 
he conſiſtent and harmonious, while his mind is in 
tuſpence about God ? 
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VI The Miſeries of Atheiſm with Regard to the 
Order and Comfort of our Lives. 


No order of our lives without Ged. 


A Powerful and abiding ſenſe of God, upon the 
ſoul, will order, eſtabliſh, and guide our 
hearts and life—it will give firmneſs and itability 10 


the heart, and regularity and beauty to the life—it 
will 
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will promote a univerſal redlitude of mind and man- 
ners. 

We ſhall find our hearts to be all diſorder and 
perverſeneſs, our lives irregular, our actions un- 
ſteady and without a meaning, unleſs we believe the 
Divine exiſtence, and live under a pleaſing ſenſe of 
God's attributes. | | 

How can our ſpirits he rectified, our lives guarded, 
our converſation ſenſible and ſerious, our lives all 
beauty, dignity, and decency, unlefs we have a 
lively conſcioufneſs of God, vigorous perceptions of 
his immenſe greatneſs and goodneſs. h 

A powerful ſenſe of God eſtabliſhes the heart, in- 
ſpires a grandeur and true elevation of ſoul, gives a 
dignity to the underſtanding, and directs us to the 
true beauty and fitneſs of action. 


No comfort of our lives without God. 


To be well rooted and grounded in the being of 
God is the firſt grand. ſpring of comfort, and with- 
out this we can have no comfort of our lives, 

- It is God's preſence that gives the ſettled conſo- 
lation to our hearts ; without God's exiſtence we can 
have no reliſh for cur own exiſtence ; God's active, 
lovely preſence gives us ſelf enjoyment. 

We can have no ſolid joy if we have no firm faith 
in God ; we ſhall be deſtitute of true comfort and 
hope, always unſettled, and liable to perpetual cha- 
grin and vexation. g 

Ever perplexed with new difficulties, ruffled by 
every croſs event, diſtracted in our thoughts, di- 
ſtreſſed in our conſciences, and uneaſy with every 
ſituation in life. | | 

We ſhall live without principle, and act without 
meaning, cr end full of fluctuation and doubt; ever 
in ſuſpenſe concerning our methods of conduct ; our 

actions 


F 
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actions will have all the marks of folly and weak. 
neſs; we ſhall be miſerable in all our affairs, wild 
in all. our meaſures, irreſolute in all our purpoſes, 
toſt on the ſurges of vexation and woe, tormemed 
wich new diſappointments, alarmed with falſe fears, 
ſubject to the caprice of every vagrant fancy, a 
ſlave to our vain hamours, a drudge to vicious ap- 
petites, and at the mercy of ey tyrant and fool 
we meet. What a hor-id ſtate of mind is this! 

We ſhall be proud in proſperity, haughty and 
inſolent on any ſucceſs in life, imperious and diſ- 
dainful towards our fellow-creatures in lower life, 
mean grovelling {laves to our ſuperiors, full of envy 
and malice towards our equals, utterly unprepared 
for troubles in life, unfit fot any trials, or the leaſt 
chagrin or inſult. . 

We ſhall be deſpairing and hopeleſs i in a ſeaſon of 
adverſity, ſullen and inactive if we are denied out 
wiſhes or croſſed in dur choice; all the beſt ſprings 
of action will be relaxed and broke ; the ſtronpelt 
motives will have no force on a heart that feels not 
God's preſence; and lives not under a ſenſe of his 
omniſcievt eye. 

In thort, we ſhall be like a ſhip without ballaſt on 
the ſtormy ocean—like a mariner that has loſt his 
rudder and his compaſs in the tempeſt—like a clock 
without its proper weights, or a watch that has loſt 
the main ſpring of all its motions. 

Thus Atheiſm deprives ns of all the order and 
beauty of our hearts and tempers, and deſtroys 
eternally all the comforts and pleaſures of our lite. 


R VII. A ſenſe 
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ceiving a Drvine Revelation. 


A Rational and manly faith in God's exiſtence, ; 
with a clear and certain knowledge, of his glo- 4 
rious perfections, will excite and enable us to re- 
ceive, with a jaſt regard, the evidences of the di- 
vine inſpiration of the Holy Scriptures, and teach 
us a reverence and love to the contents of God's 
holy law and goſpel; _ t | | 
How can we credit God's word while we are in 
doubt concerning his exiſtence? How is it poſlible, 
in the nature of things, that I ſhould love and con- 
fide in God's promiſes, while I doubt whether the 
promiſer has a being or no? How can I tremble at 
his awful wrath and threatnings, whilſt I am uncer- 
tain of the being of a God to puniſh ? How can 1 
yield a free ſubjection to his laws, whilſt I call in 
queſtion the very being of the law-giver, and have 
no ſenſe of his abſolute dominion ? 

What man in all the world will bow his ſoul and 
conſcience to the bible, whillt he queſtions the being 
of a God that is ſaid to be the author of this book? 

Inſpiration is the action of God upon a rational 
ſoul, raiſing the nnderſtanding to higher degrees of 3 
clearneſs, certainty, elevation and knowledge: but Y 
who can believe this action poſſible, whilſt he doubts 
the exiſtence of the agent? 

Inſpiration is the infuſion of ideas into the mind 
of man by the wiſdom and power of God: but wlio 
can believe the poſlibility and certainty of this infu- 
ſion, whilit he doubts of the exiſtence of God, the 
author of it ? 

The Divine Scriptures can never be treated with 
diſtinguiſhed veneration ; the doctrines of grace can 3 
never be cordially believed and loved; the blefing 


VII. A Senſe of God paves the way for our res 1 
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of the goſpel can. never be ardently ſought ; the 
grand and eternal diſcoveries cannot be received 
with that admiration and devotion which they ſo 
juſtly and fully demand, unleſs I feel God's vital 
exiſtence in my ſoul, and feel my obligations to his 
authority taſte the ſweer influences of his ſpirit, and 
know my dependance on his grace. 
What man can believe the prediction of his future 
events, unleſs he firlt is fully convinced of the being 
of a God of buundleſs underſtanding, who can fore- 
know thoſe events ? | 
Who can give credit to miracles or operations 
that .imply an Almighty power, till he is perſuaded 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a power in the univerſe? 

Who can believe that the doctrine is ſo excellent 
and good as to be worthy of God, till he knows 
ſomething of the being and moral character of that 
God? 125 | 
Who can ſee any evidence for the Divine inſpira- 
tion of the Scripture drawn from the moral characs 
ter of the pen-man, before he is convinced of the 
eternal and immutable difference there is in moral 
characters, ariſing from the exiſtence and will of 
God as the ſtandard of moral excellence? 

Thus you ſee that a firm and lively apprehenſion 
of a God is the foundation of our faith in all Divine 
revelations. | 
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VIII. MAztheds and Means to kill Atheiſm. 


eee God in the works of creation, in the 

heavens, earth, and ſeas. 

Every day walk out in the fields, lift up your 

eyes to the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and the vaſt 

expanſe; conſider the air, the winds, the rain, the 
R 2 thunders, 


1 
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| thundets, lightnings, the froſt, the ſnow, and the 
rattling hail. 

View the globe of the earth and ſeas, and con- 
ſider the vaſt variety and beauty of the birds, the 
beaſts, the fiſhes, the reptiles, and the innumerable 
tribes of inſects. 

Mark the ſmall begit mings of all bh from the 
humble ſhrub to the Wrong oak al. d the lofty cedar. 

Obſerve the minute original of all fiſhes, from the 
minny to that floating mountain the whale. 
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Truths relating to the Deity. The Religion of 
Nature delineated. 


J. T HE one Supreme and perfect Being, upon 

whom the exiſtence of all other beings and 
their powers originally depend, is that being, whom 
I mean by the word God. 

There are other truths ſtill remaining in relation 
to the Deity, which we may know, and which are 
neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endeavour 
to demean ourſelves towards him according to truth 
and what he is; and they are ſuch, as not only 
tend to rectify our opinions concerning his nature 
and attributes, but alſo may ſer ve, at the ſame time, 
as further preofs of his exiſtence, and an amplifica- 
tion of ſome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 

II. God cannot be corporeal ; or, there can be 
no corporeity in God. There are many things in 
matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a 
being, as it has been demonſtrated God muſt be, 

Matter exiſts in parts, every one of which, by 
the term, is imperfect: but in a being abſolutely 
perfect, there can be e that is imperfect. 


Theſe 
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'Thefe parts, though they are many times kept 
cloſely united by ſome occult influence, are in truth 
ſo many diſtin& bodies, which may, at leaſt in our 
imagination, be disjoined or placed otherwiſe : nor 
can we have any idea of matter which does not 
imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of va- 
rious ſhapes and modifications, i. e. mutability ſeems 
to be eſſential to it. But God, exilting in a man- 
ner that is perfect, exiſts in a manner that muſt be 
uniform, always ane and the ſame, and in nature 
unchangeable, | 

Matter is incapable of acting, paſſive only, and 
ſtupid ; which are defects that can never be aſcribed 
to him who is the firſt cauſe or prime agent, the 
ſupreme intelle&, and altogether perfect. 

Then, if he is corporeal, wherever there is a 
vacuum, he muſt be excluded, and ſo becomes a 
being bounded, finite, and, as it were, full of 
chaſins. | 

Laſtly, there is no matter or body which may not 
be ſuppoſed not to be; whereas the idea of Sud, ar 
that being upon whom all others depend, involves 
jn it exiſtence, * 

III. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite dura- 
tion, nor matter infinitely extended, or eternally . 
exiſting, nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, 
can be God. For, 

Space taken ſeparately from the things which 
poſſeſs and fill it, is but an empty ſcene or vacuum: 
and to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is 
infinite ſpace, is to ſay that he is an infinite vacuum 
than which nothing can be more abſurd or blaſphe- 
mous. How can ſpace, which is but a yalt void, 
rather the negation of all things, than poſitively 
any thing, a kind of diffuſed nothing ; how can this, 
I fay, be the firſt cauſe, &c. or indeed any cauſe ? 
What attributes beſide penetrability and extenſion, 
what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of? 
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As infinite ſpace cannot be God, though he be ex. 


cluded from no place or ſpace ; ſo though he is eter- 
nal, yet eternity, or infinite duration itſelf is not 
God. For duration, abſtracted from all durables, is 


nothing actually exiſting by itſelf : it is the duration 


of a being, not a being. 

Infinite ſpace and duration, taken together, can- 
not be God ; becauſe an interminable ſpace of infinite 
duration is ti | nothing but eternal ſpace z and that 
is, at moſt, but an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity 
is inconſiſtent with Divine perfection, the matter 
ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an 
infinite quantity of it ; yet ill, wherever it is, it 
carries this inconſiſtence along wich it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither 
does this alter the nature of it. This only ſuppoſes 
it to be eternally what it is, 7. 6. eternally incapable 
of Divine perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite ex- 
tenſion, (or ſpace) and duration too, yet ſtill, fa 


ong as matter is matter, it muſt always, and every 


where be incapable of divinity. 

Laſtly, not the univerſe, or ſum total of finite 
beings, can be God : For if it is, then every thing 
is divine, every thing God, or of God, and fo all 
things together muſt make but one being. But the 
contrary to this we ſee, there being evidently many 
beings diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and 
independent each of other. Nay, this diſtinction 
and ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we lee 
without us, we may even feel within ourſelves. 
We are ſeverally conſcious to ourſelves of the indi- 
viduation and diſtinction of our own minds from all 
other; nor is there any thing of which we can be 
more certain, Were we all the ſame being, and 
had one mind, as in that caſe we muſt have, thoughts 
could not be Ay ha. or the peculiar thoughts of 


any 
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any one perfon ; but they muſt be common acts of 
the whole mind, and there could be but one con- 
ſcience common to us all. Beſide, if all things con- 
junctly are God, or the perfect being, (I dread the 
mention of ſuch things, though it be in order to re- 
fute them) how comes this remarkable inſtance of 
imperfection, among many others, to cleave to us, 
that we ſhould not know even ourſelves, and what 
we are? In ſhort, no collection of beings can be one 
being, and therefore not God; and the univerſe it- 
{elf is but a collection of diſtinct heings. 

IV. Iris fo far from being true that God is cor- 
poreal, that there could be no ſuch thing as either 
matter or motion, if there was not ſome ſupet ior 
being upon whom they depended : Or, God is ſuch 
a being, that without him there could be neither 
matter nor motion. This muſt be true of matter, 
becauſe it has been proved already, that there can 
be but one independent being ; that he is incorpo- 
real; and that the exiſtence of all other things muſt 
depend upon him. But the ſame thing may be 
proved otherwiſe, If matter (I mean the exiſtence 
of it) does not depend upon ſomething above it, it 
muſt be an independent being; and it an indepen- 
dent being, a neceſlary being ; and then there could 
be no fach thing as a vacuum; but all bodies muſt 
be perfectly ſolid ; and, mere than that, the whole 
world could be but one ſuch body, five times as 
firm as braſs, and incapable of all motion. For 
that being which exiſts neceſſarily, does neceſſarily 
exiſt: that is, it cannot not exiſt, But in a vacuum 
matter does not exiſt. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceſ. 
ſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this mult be true of 
every particle of it; and if fo, there could not only 
be no vacuum, but every particle muſt be every 
where ; for it could not be limited to occupy only a 
R 4: place 
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place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its own nature, 
{ſince this confinement of exiſtence, within certain 
bounds, implies non-exiſtence in other places beyond 
thoſe bounds, and is equal to a negation of exilt. 
ence ; and when exiſtence is eſſential to any being, 
a negation of exiſtence cannot be ſo : nor, in the 
next place, could its exiſtence be limited by any 
thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exiſt, 
ence only of itſelf ; i. e. to have a principle of ex- 
iſtence in itſelf, or to have an exiſtence that is not 
dependent upon, or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelf-exiſtent, I 
do not ſe not only how it comes to be reſtrained to 
a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it 
comes to be limited in other reſpects, or why it 
thould not exiſt in a manner that is in all reſpects 
perfect. So that thus it appears, matter muſt de- 
rive its exiſtence from ſume other being, who cauſes 
it to be juſt what it is; and the being who can do 
this, muſt be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one cau- 
not conceive how the exiſtence of matter can be de- 
rived from another being; ; for God being above our 
conceptions, the manner in which he operates, and 
in which things depend upon him, mult alſo be un- 
conceivable. Reaſon diſcovers that this viſible world 
muſt owe its exiſtence to ſome inviſible Almighty 
being; i. e. it diſcovers this to be fact, and we mult 

not deny facts becauſe we know not how they are 
effected. It is far from being new, that our facul- 
ties ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry how they are. Thus 
much for matter. 

As for motion, without a firſt cauſe, ſnch as has 
been deſcribed, there could be none ; and much leſs 
ſuch motions as we ſee in the world. This may be 
immediately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs, 
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for if matter itſelf could not be without ſuck a cauſe 
it is certain motien, which is an afteQion of matter, 
coulu never be. 

But further, there could be no motion, unleſs 
either there be in matter itſelf a power of beginning 
jt, or it is communicated from body to body in an 
infinite ſacceſſion, or in a circle, and ſo has no be. 
ginning ; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal 
being or beings, Now as hardy as men are in ad- 
vancing opinions that favour their vices, though 
never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe 
any one will aſſert, that a parcel of mere matter, 
(let it be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, 
&c.) left altogether to itſelf, could ever of itſelf be- 
gin to move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſertor, let 
him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. 
a ſtone, piece of timber, or a clod, (cleared of all 
animals) and peruſe it well, then aſk himſelf ſeri- 
ouſly, whether it is poſlible for him in earneſt to be- 
lieve that that None, Ig, or clod, though nothing 
corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle 
with it, might ſome time or other of itfelf begin to 
creep. Hovever, to be fort, a power of begin- 
ning motion is nut in the idea f matter, it is paſſive, 
as we fee, to the impi eſſions of motion, and ſuſcep- 
tive of it, bat cannot produce it. On the contrary, 
it will always perliſt uniformly in its preſent ſtate, 
either of reſt or motion, if nothing itirs, diverts, 
accelerates, or ſtops it Nor is there any thing in 
all phytics better ſettled than that which is called 
Vis inertig, or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, 
without any ftirit mover, or immaterial cauſe of mo» 
tion has been proved impoſſible. 

The ſuppoſition of a perperual motion, in a circle, 
is begging the queſtion, For if A moves B, B 
moves C, and ſo on to Z, and then Z moves A; 


this is the lame as to ſay, that 4 moves 4, by the 
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intervention of B, C, D, — Z; that is, 4A, moves 
itſelf, or can begin motion. 


It remains then, that all corporeal motions come 
originally from ſome mover incorporeal ; which 


- mult be either that Supreme and ſelf-exiſting ſpirit 


himſelf, who is God, or ſuch as will put us into the 
way how to find that there is ſuch a being. 

If we confider ourſelves, and the voluntary mo- 
tions begun by us, we may there fee the thing ex- 
emplified. We move our bodies, or ſome members 
of them, and by theſe move other things, as they 
again do others, and know theſe motions to ſpring 
from the operations of our mind ; but then we know 
alſo, that we have not an independent power of 
creating motion, if we had, it could not be ſo limited 
as our loco-motive faculties are, nor confined to 
ſmall quantities, and certain circumſtances only 
we ſhould have had it from eternity, nor could we 
ever be deprived of it; ſo that we are neceflitated 
to look up and acknowledge ſome higher being, wha 
is able not only to produce motion, but to impart a 
faculty of producing it. £95; | 

And if the petty motions of us mortals afford ar- 
guments for the being of a God, much more may 
thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world, and the 
phænomena attending them: I mean the motions of 
the planets and heavenly bodies ; for theſe mult be 
put into motion, either by one common mighty 
mover acting, upon them immediately, or by cauſes 
and laws of his appointment, or by their reſpective 
movers, who, for reaſons ro which you can by this 
time be no ſtranger, mult depend upon ſome ſupe- 
rior, that furniſhed them with the power of doing 
this. And granting it to be done either of theſe 
ways, we can be at no great diſtance from a de- 


monſtration of the exiſtence of a Deity. 


+ It may perhaps be ſaid, that though matter has 


not the power of moving itſelf, yet it hath an at- 


tractive 
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tractive force, by which it can move other parts of 
matter; fo that all matter equally moves and is 
move J. But, allowing thoſe things which are now 
uſually aſcr ibed to attr action, we ſhall ſtill be neceſ- 
ſitated to own ſome ſuperior being, whoſe influence 
mixes itſelf with matter, and operates upon it, or 
at leaſt who, ſome way or other, imparts this force. 
For attraction, according to the true ſenſe of the 
word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at a 
Jifhance, or where it is not; but nothing cau be an 
agent where it is not at all. Matter can act only 
by contact, mpelling contiguous bodies, when it is 
put into motion by ſomething elſe, or reſiſting thoſe 
which ſtrike againſt it when it is at reſt. And this 
it does as matter, i. e. by being impenetrable to 


other matter; but attraction is not of the nature or 


idea of matter : fo that what is called attraction, is 
lo called only becauſe the ſame things happen as if 
the parts of matter did mutually attract: but in 
truth this can only be an effect of ſomething, which 
acts upon, or by maiter, according to a certain law. 
The parts of matter ſeen nor only to gravitate to- 
wards each other, but many of them to fly each 
other. Now theſe two contrary motions, and 
ſeeming qualities, cannot both proceed from matter 
qu? matter; cannot both be of the nature of it, and 
therefore they muſt be owing to ſome external 
cauſe, or to ſome other being. which excites in 
them this, as it were, love and diſcord. 

Beſide, as to the revolution of a planet about the 
ſun, mere gravitation is not ſufficient to produce 
that effect; it mult be compounded with a motion of 
projection to keep the planet from falling directly 
into the fun, and bring it about. And from what 
hand, I deſire to know, comes this other motion (or 
dir eclion)? who impreſſed it? 

What a vat. field for contemplation is here 
opened ! Such regions of matter abuut us, in which 
there 
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there is not the leaſt particle that does not carry with 
it an argument of God's exiſtence ; not the leaſt 
ſtick, or ſtraw, or other trifle that falls to the 
ground, but ſhews it; not the ſlighteſt motion pro- 
duced, the leaſt whiſper of the air but tells it. 

V. The frame and conſtitution of the world, 
the aſtoniſhing magnificence of it, the various phæ- 
nomena and kinds of beings, the uniformity ob- 
ſerved in the productions of things, the uſes and 
ends for which they ſerve, &c. do all ſhew that 
there 1s ſome Almighty deſigner, an infinite wiſdom 
and power at the top of all theſe things, ſuch marks 
there are of both, or, God is that being, without 
whom ſuch a frame or conſtitution of the werld, 
ſuch a magnificence in it, &c. could not be. In or. 
der to prove to any one the grandneſs of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only to bid him conſider 
the ſun, with tIfat inſupportable glory and luſtre 
that ſurrounds it : to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, 
magnitude, and heat of it : to repreſent to him the 
chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform 
laws, in their ſeveral orbits about it ; affording a 
regular variety of aſpects ; guarded, ſome of them 
by ſecondary planets, and, as it were, emulatin 
the ſtate of the ſun ; and probably all poſſeſſed by 
proper inhabitants: to remind him of thoſe ſur- 
priſing viſits the comets make us; the Jarge trains, 
or uncommon ſplendour, which attends them ; the 
far country they come from, and the curioſity and 
horror they excire not only among us, but in the in- 
habitants of other planets, who alſo may be up to 
ſee the entry and progreſs of theſe miniiters of fate : 
to direct his eye and contemplation, through thoſe 
azure fields and vaſt regions above him, up to the 
hxt ſtars, that radiant numberleſs hoſt of heaven, 
and to make him underſtand how unlikely a thing it 
is that they ſhould be placed there only to adorg.and 


beſpangle a canopy over our heads, (though that 
| would 
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would be a great piece of magnificence too) and 
much leſs to ſupply the places of ſo many glow- 
worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or 
even to all our fellow-planets: to convince him, 
that they are rather ſo many other ſuns, with their 
ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them : to 
ſhew him, by the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and 
more of theſe fixt lights, and to beget in him an 
apprehenſion of their unaccountable numbers, and 
of thoſe immenſe ſpaces that lie retired bevond our 
utmoſt reach and even imagination: I ſay, one needs 
but do this, and explain to him ſuch things as are now 
known almolt to every body, and by it to ſhew that 
if the world be not infinite, it is znfinito ſimilis, 
and therefore ſure a magnificent ſtructure, and the 
work of an infinite architect. But if we could rake 
a view of all the particulars contaiued within that 
aſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus haſtily run 
over, how would wonders multiply upon us? Every 
c-rner, every part of the world is as it were made 
up of other worlds. If we look upon this our ſeat, 
(I mean this earth) what ſcope is here for admira- 
tion! The great variety of mountams, hills, vallies, 
plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! The many tribes 
of different animals with which it is ſtocked! The 
multifarious inventions and works of one of theſe, 
that is, of us men, &c. and yet when all theſe (hea- 
ven and earth) are ſurveyed as nicely as they can be 
by the help of our unaſſiſted ſenſ-s, and even of te- 
teſcopial glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good microſ- 
copes, in very ſmall parts of matter as many new 
wonders may perhaps be diſcovered as thoſe already 
obſerved ; new kingdoms of awmals, new architec- 
ture and curioſity of work; fo that as before, our 
ſenſes, and even conception fainted in thoſe vaſt 
journies we were obliged to take in conſidering the. 
expanſe of the univerſe, ſo here again they fail us in 
our reſearches into the principles and conſtituent 
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parts of it. Both the beginnings and the ends of 
things, the leaſt. and the greateſt, all conſpire to 
bafile us; and which way ever we proſecute our in- 
quiries, we {till fall in with freſh ſubjects of amaze- 


ment, and freſh reaſons to believe that there are in- 
definitely {till more and more behind, that will for 


ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits and deepeſt pene- 


tration. F 

This mighty building is not only thus grand, and 
the appearances ſtupendous in it, but the manner 
in which things are effected is commonly unintel- 
ligible, and their cauſes roo profound for us, There 


are indeed many things ip nature which we know, 


and of ſome of which we ſeem to know the cauſes : 
but, alas! how few are theſe with reſpect to the 
whole ſum? And the cauſes which we allign; what 
are they? commonly ſuch as can only be expreſled 
in general terms; whilſt the bottoms of things re- 
main unfathomable ; ſuch, as have been collected 
from experience, but could ſcarcely be known 
before- hand, by any arguments à priori, to be ca- 
pable of rendering ſuch effects; and yet till cauſes 
are known after that manner, they are not tho- 
roughly underſtood; ſuch, as feem diſpropor tionate 
and too little, and are ſo inſuflicient and unſatisfac- 
tory, that one cannot but be inclined to think that 
ſomething immaterial and inviſible mult be immedi- 
ately concerned. In ſhort, we know many times 
that ſuch a thing will have ſuch an effect, or per- 
haps that ſuch an effect is produced by ſuch a cauſe, 
but the manner how we know not, or but grolly ; 
and if ſuch an hypothelis be true, it is impoſlible 
for us to come at the true principles of things, or to 
fee into the cůonomy of the finelt parts of nature, 
and workings of the firſt ſprings. The caules that 
appear to us, are but effects of other caules: the 
vellels, of which the bodies of plants and animals 


conſiſt, are made up of other ſmallcr vellels: The 
ſubtileſt 
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ſubtileſt parts of matter, which we have any notion 
of, (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light) have their 
pirts, and may, for ought we know, be compound 
bodies; and as to the ſubſtances themſelves of all 
things, and their internal conſtitution, they are hid 
from our eyes. Our philoſophy dwells in the fur- 
face of nature, 

However in the next place, we ourſelves cannot 
but be witneſſes that there are ſtated methods, as fv 
many ſet forins of proceeding, which things punc- 
tually and religiouſly kept to. The ſame caules, 
circumſtanced in the ſame manner, have always the 
ſame ſucceſs : All the ſpecies of animals, among us, 
are made according to one general idea; and ſo are 
thoſe of plants allo, and even minerals: no new 
ones are brought forth or ariſen any where ; and 
the old are preſerved and continued by the old 
ways. 

Laſtly, it appears, I think plainly enough in the 
parts and model of the world, that there is a con- 
trivance and a reſpect to certain reaſons and ends, 
How the ſun is polited near the middle of our ſyſtem 
for the more convenient diſpenſing of his benign in- 
fluences to the planets moving about hun ; how the 
plain of the earth's æquator interſects that of her 
orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
diveriity the year, and create a uſeful variety of 
lealuns, and many other things of the kind, though 
a thouſand times repeated, will almays be pleaſing 
meditations to good men and true ſcholars. Who 
can obſerve the vapours to aſcend, eſpecially from 
the ſea, meet above in clouds, and fall again after 
condentation, and not underſtand this to be a kind 
of dittillation, in order to clear the water of its 
grofler ſalts, and then by rains and dews to ſupply: 
the fountains and rivers with freth and wholſome 
liquors ; to nouriſh the vegetables below by thowers, 
Which deſcend in drops as from a watering-pot upon 
a garden, 
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a garden, &c? Who can view the ſtructure of a 
plant or animal, the indefinite number of their fibreg 
and tine veſſels, the formation of larger veſſels, and 
the ſeveral numbers out of them, and the apt diſpo- 
ſition of all theſe; the way laid out for the reception 
and diſtribution of nutriment, the effect this nutri- 
ment has in extending the veſſels, bringing the ve- 
getable or animal to its full growth hor expanſion, 
continuing the motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing 
the decays of the body, and preſerving life. Who 
can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of animals, 
their arts of ſa ing and providing for themſelves, 
or the ways in which they are provided for ; the 
uſes of plants to animals, and of ſome animals to 
others, particularly to mankind ; the care taken that 
the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be propagated out of their 
proper ſeeds, (without confuſion) the ſtrong incli- 
nations implanted in animals for that purpoſe, their 
love of their young, and the like: I fay, who can 
do this, and not ſee a deſign, in ſuch regular pieces, 
ſo nicely wrought, and ſo preſerved ? If there be 
but one animal, and in that caſe it could not be 
doubted but that his eyes were made that he might 
ſee with them, his ears that he might hear with 
them, and ſo on, through at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable parts of him; if it much leſs be doubted, 
when the ſame things are repeated in the individuals 
of all the tribes of animals; if the like obſer. ations 
may be made with reſpect to vegetables, and other 
things; and if all theſe kinds of things, and there- 
fore much more their particulars, upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are unccnceivably numerous, 
(as moſt evidently they are) one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to eve 
underſtanding, and plainly runs through the nobler 
parts of the viſible world, but not only they, but 
other things, even thoſe that ſeem ro be leſs noble, 


have their ends too, though not ſo well — 
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And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of mat: 
ter to have contrived this wonderful form of a world 
among themſelves, and then by agreement to have 
taken their reſpective poſts, and purſued conſtant 
ends by certain methods and meaſures concerted, 
(becauſe theſe are acts of which they are not ca- 
pable) there muſt be ſome other being, whoſe wil- 
dom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, as 
is the ſtructure and preſervation of the world; there 
mult be ſome Almighty mind, who- models and 
adorns it, lays the cauſes of things fo deep, pre- 
{ſcribes them ſuch uniform and ſteady laws, deſtines 
and adapts them to certain purpoſes, and makes one 
thing to fit ard anſwer to another. 

That ſuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſuch a juſt and ge- 
ometrical arrangement of things, compoſed of innu- 
merable parts, and placed as the offices, and uſes, 
and wants of the ſeveral beings require, through 
ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the effect of 
chance only, is a conceit ſo prodigiouſly abſurd, 
that certainly no one can eſpouſe it heartily who un- 
derſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems 
to be only a term, by which we expreſs our igno- 
rance of the cauſe of any thing: For when we ſay 
any thing comes by chance, we do not mean that it 
had no other cauſe, but only that we do not know 
the true cauſe which produced it, or interpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to make that fall out which was not 
expected. Nor can I think, that any body has ſuch 
an idea of chance, as to make it an agent, vr really 
exiting, and acting cauſe of any thing, and much 
les ſure of all things. Whatever events or effects 
there are, they muſt proceed from ſome agent or 
cauſe, which is either free or not free (that is, ne- 
ceſſary). If it be free it wills what it produces; 
and therefore that which is produced, is produced 


with deſign, not by chance. If it acts neceſſarily, 


the event mult neceſſarily be, and therefore it is not 
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by accident ; for that which is by accident, or chance 
only, might not have been, or it is an accident 
only, that it is, There can be therefore no ſuch 
cauſe or chance. And to omit a great deal that 
| A. 6 yet be ſaid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, 

and the firſt particles, (or atoms) of which it con- 
fiſts, muſt be ſmall beyond all our apprehenſion ; 
and the chances, that muſt all hit to produce one 
individual of any ſpecies of material beings, (if only 
chance was concerned) muſt conſ2quently be inde- 
finitely many: and if ſpace be alſo indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the number of thoſe individuals (not to 
ſay of ſpecies themſelves) which lie difperſed in it 
indefinite, the chances required to the production of 
them all, or of the univerſe, will be the rectangle 
of one indefinite quantity drawn into another. We 
may well call them infinite. And then to ſay, that 
any thing cannot happen unleſs infinite chances co- 
incide, is the ſame as to ſay, there are infinite 
chances againſt the happening of it, or odds that it 
will not happen: and this again is the ſame as to 
fay, it is impoſſible to happen; fince if there be a 
poſſibility that it may happen, the hazard is not in- 
finite. The world therefore cannot be the child of 
chance, He muſt be little acquainted with the 
works of nature, who is not ſenſible how delicate 
and fine they are; and the finer they are, the 

roſſer were thoſe of Epicurus. 

If it ſhould be objected, that many things ſeem 
to be uſeleſs, many births are monſtrous, or the 
ike, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The uſes 
of ſome things are known to ſome men, and not to 
others;-the uſes of ſome are known now that were 
not known to any body formerly ; the uſes of many 
may be diſcovered hereafter, and thoſe of ſome 
other things may for ever remain unknown to all 
men, and yet be in nature, as much as thoſe diſco- 


vert d were before their diſcovery, or are now in 
| reſpect 
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reſpect of them who know them not. Things have 
not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are concealed 
from us; nor is nature irregular, or without me- 
thod, becauſe there are ſome ſeeming deviations 
from the common rule. Theſe are generally the 
effects of that influence which free agents and vari- 
ous circumſtances have upon natural productions, 
which may be deformed, or hurt by external im- 
preſſions, heterogeneous matter introduced, or diſ- 
agreeable and unnatural motions excited ; and if the 
caſe could be truly put, it would no doubt appear, 
that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws of 
nature have as regular an effect) when a monſter is 
produced, as when the uſual iſſue in common caſes. 
Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genu- 
ine iſſue : that is, in the ſame circumſtances there 
would always be the ſame kind of production: And 
therefore if things are now and then miſ-ſhaped, 
this infers no unſteadineſs or miſtake in nature. Be. 
ſide, the magnificence of the world admits of ſome 

erturbations, not to ſay, requires ſome variety. 

he queſtion is, Could all thoſe things, which we 
do know to have uſes and ends, and to the produc- 
tion of which ſuch wonderful contrivance, and the 
combinations of ſo many things are required, be 
produced, and method and regularity be - preſerved 
ſo far as it is, if nothing but blind chance preſided 
over all? Are not the innumerable inſtances of 
things, which are undeniably made with reference 
to certain ends, and of thoſe which are propagated 


and repeated by the ſame conſtant methods, enough 


to convince us that there are ends propoſed, and 
rules obſerved, even where we do not ſee them? 
And laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend to particulars, 
what are thoſe ſeemingly uſeleſs or monſtrous pro- 
ductions in reſpect of the reſt, that plainly declare 
the ends for which they were intended, and that 
come into the world by the uſual ways, with the 

8 2 uſual 
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nſual perfections of their ſeveral kinds? If the com- 
pariſon could be made, I verily believe theſe would 
be found to be almoſt infinituple of the other ; which 
— therefore to be repnted as nothing. 

hey who content themſelves with words, may 
aſcribe the formation of the world to fate or nature, 
as well as to chance, or better: And yet fate, in 
the firſt place, is nothing but a ſeries of events, 
conſidered as neceſſarily following in ſome certain 
order; or, of which it has always been true, that 
they would be in their determinate times and places. 
It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes, but then they 
are ſuch cauſes as are alſo effects, all of them, if 
there is no firſt cauſe, and may be taken for ſuch. 
So that in this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a 
cauſe, as ĩs capable of giving this form to the world. 
A ſeries of events is the ſame with events happening 
ſeriatim ; which words declare nothing concerning 
the cauſe of that concatenation of events, or why it 
is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are but cir- 
cumſtances of things that come to paſs ; not cauſes 
of their exiſtence, or of their being as they are : on 
the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe muſt 
be ſuppoſed to put the ſeries in motion, to project 
the order, to connect the cauſes and effects, and to 
impoſe the neceſſity. 

Then for nature. 1. If it be uſed for the intrin- 
ſic manner of exiſting ; that conſtitution, make, or 
diſpoſition with which any thing is produced or 
born, and from which reſult thoſe properties, 
powers, inclinations, paflions, qualities, and man- 
ners, which are called natural, (and ſometimes na- 
ture) in oppoſition to ſuch as are acquired, adven- 
titicus, or forced (which uſe is common): then to 
ſay, that nature formed any thing, or gave it its 
manner of exi{lence, is to ſay that it formed itſelf, 
or that the effect is the efficient. Beſide, how can 
manner (manner of exiſting) be the cauſe of exiſt- 


ing, 
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mg, or properly do any thing. An agent is an 
acting being, ſome ſubſtance, not a manner of 
being. 2. If it be uſed in that other ſenſe, by 
which it ſtands for the ideas of things, what they are 
in themielves, and what in their circumſtances, 
cauſes, conſequences, reſpects, or, in ſhort, that 
which determines them to be of this or that kind, 
(as when we fay, the nature of juſtice requires this 
or that, 7. e. the idea of juſtice requires or ſuppoſes 
it: A crime is of ſuch a nature, that is, bears ſuch 
a reſpect to the law, and is attended with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, or the like) then none of theſe ſenſes 
can do an Atheitt any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed for 
the world, (as the laws of nature may be underſtood 
to be the laws of the world, by which it is governed, 
and the phænomena in it produced; after the ſame 
manner of ſpeaking as when we fay, the laws of 
England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very 
thing, the former and architect of which is the ob- 
ject of our inquiry, and therefore cannot be that ar- 
chitect itſelf, Under this ſenſe may be compre- 
hended that, when it denotes reality of exiſtence, 
as when it is ſaid that ſuch a thing is not in nature, 
(not to be found in the world). 4. If it ſignifies the 
forementioned laws themſelves, or that cuurſe, in 
which things by virtue of theſe laws proceed, (as 
when the effects of theſe laws are ſtiled the works of 
nature; then laws fuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are 
poſterior to that of which they are the laws. Ther 

can be no Jaws of any nation, till the people 7e 
which that nation conſiſts. 5. If it be uſed after 


the ſame manner as the word habit frequently is, 


to which many things are aſcribed, (juſt as they are 
to nature) though it be nothing exiſting diſtin& from 
the habits which particular men or beings contract, 
then nature is a kind of abſtract notion, which can 
do nothing. Perhaps nature may be put for na- 
tures, all natures, after the manner of a collective 

83 noun; 
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noun ; or it may be mentioned as an agent, only ag 
we perſonify virtues and attributes, either for va- 
riety, or the ſhorter and more convenient expreſſing 
of things. Laſtly, if it denotes the author of na- 
ture, or God, (the effect ſeeming, though by a 
hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the effi- 
cient) then to him it is that I aſcribe the formation 
of the world, &c. to all which I muſt ſubjoin, that 
there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the uſe of 
this word ; and that frequently it is uſed merely as 
a word, and nothing more, they who uſe it not 
knowing themſelves what they mean by it: How- 
ever, in no ſenſe can it ſupercede the being of a 
Deity. | | | 

VI. Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the faculties 
of our own mind ſhew the exiſtence of ſome Supe. 
rior Being, from whom they are derived ; or, God 
is that being, without whom neither could theſe be, 
any more than the things before - mentioned. That 
they cannot flow from the nature of any matter 
about us as matter, or from any modification, ſize, 
or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may 
perhaps be proved more fully afterwards, and that 
our ſouls themſelves are not ſelf. exiſtent, nor hold 
their faculties independently of all other beings; 
therefore we muſt neceſſarily be indebted for what 
we have of this kind to ſome great benefactor, Who 
is the fountain of them: for ſince we are conſcious 
that we have them, and yet have them not of our- 
ſelves, we muſt have them from ſome other. 

A man has little reaſon, God knows, to fancy the 
ſuppoſitum of his life, ſenſe, and cogitative faculties 
to be an independent being, when he conſiders how 
tranſitory and uncertain, at beſt, his life and all his 
enjoyments are, what he is, whence he came, and 
whither he is going. The mind acts not, or in the 
moſt imperceptible manner in animalcula, or the ſe- 


minal ſtate of man ; only as a principle of yegetation 
in 
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in the ſtate of an embryo, and as a ſenſitive ſoul in 
the ſtate of infancy, at leaſt for ſome time, in which 
we are rather below, than above, many other ani. 
mals. By degrees indeed, with age and exerciſe, 
and proper- opportunities, it ſeems to open itſelf, 
find its own talents, and ripea into a rational being ; 
but then it reaſons not without labour, and is forced 
to take many tedious ſteps in the purſuit of truth ; 
finds all its powers ſubject to great eclipſes and di- 
minutions in the time of ſleep, indiſpoſition, ſick- 
neſs, &c. and at beſt reaching but a Few objects in 
reſpect of all, that are in the immenſity of the uni- 
verſe, and, laſtly, is obnoxious to many painful 
ſenſations and reflections. Had the foul of man the 
principle of its own exiſtence and faculties within it- 
ſelf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable 
to all theſe limitations and defects, to all theſe alte- 
rations and removes from one ſtate to another; it 
mult certainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſiſt in an 
uniform manner of being. 


XXX WOO 


Of the Law of Nature, the Explicatien and 
Prodf of it. 


SECLEQ NE 


HE law of nature, as it is the fundamental 

law, upon which all other laws, whether di- 

vine or human, are built, and the great foundation, 
of moral truths, challenges a diſtin& conſideration. 
This term is by ſome uſed in ſo comprehenſive a 
ſenſe, as to ſignify thoſe ſtated orders by which the 
heavenly bodies, and all the parts of the material 
world, are governed in their ſeveral motions and 
84 operations: 
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operations: But as there is need of a figure to 
ſtretch the expreſſion in this latitude, ſo upon ſup- 
polition the eſtabliſhed courſe of things might be 
called a law ; it is rather a law to the firſt mover, 
than to thoſe things which are purely paſſive in their 
obedience to Almighty power. Jus naturale, faith 
* Ulpian, eſt quod natura a omnia animalia docuit, 
&c. Natural law is that which nature hath 
taught all animals. This law is not peculiar to hu- 
man kind, but common to all living creatures, to 
the beaſts of the field, the fiſhes of the ſea, and the 
birds of the air. Hence is the conjunction of the 
ſexes, which we call matrimony ; hence the birth 
and education of children, for we ſee other animals, 
even the wildeſt of them, to have the knowledge of 
this law.” Theſe things are indeed common to 
mankind with other creatures, being alike neceſſary 
for the conſervation of every ſpecies ; but in them 
they are mere iuſtincts; in man under the regulation 
of reaſon : Nor even in human kind are theſe things 
themſelves ſo properly the matter of law, being na- 
tural appetites and paſſions, as the manner of gra- 
tifying them, and the ſubmitting them at all times to 
the empire of reaſon ; And if there are in beaſts 
other things which have a reſemblance of human vip- 
tues, they are but Miynuale T1; arlewain; Zong, imita- 
tors of human life, as + Ariſtotle calls them; ſome- 
thing like gratitude, and juſtice, and charity, we 
ſee in them ; but in them they are not virtues, but 
as mere inſtincts as thoſe before mentioned 1. Ci- 
cero therefore ſays well ; Nulla re longius abſumus 

a natura 


* Digeſt. 1. i. 1. See alſo Selden de Jure Naturæ Gent. ſecund. Hebr, 
lib. x. cap. iv, v. Grot. de Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. 1. cap. i. This 
definition, ſaith Biſhop Taylor, is alſo given by Aquinas, and many 
lawyers after Juſtinian, and almoſt all the divines following Aquinas, 

+ Hiſtori Animal. 

+ The annotator on Puffendorf, de Jure, &c. lib. 2. cap. iii. tells 
us, that in the fifteenth century the Officials of Lyons, and mow 

place: 
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g natura ferarum, &c, * There is nothing in 
which we are more raiſed above the nature of bealts, 
to whom we often aſcribe courage, as to horſes and 
lions; but never juſtice, equity, or goodneſs, for 
they are deſtitute both of reaſon and fpeech.”* It 
therefore follows, that of all the viſible creation man 
alone is ſubject to the law of nature. 


Venerabile ſoli 
Sortiti ingenium, divinorumJue capaces. 


This natural piery did firſt refine 
Our wit, and rais'd our thoughts to thi ings di- 
vine. 


Sd ECT 10-1 


Before we advance any further, it may be of uſe 
to diſtinguiſh between Jus Nature and Lex Naturæ, 
and between the primary and the ſecondary law of 
nature, By Jus Naturz, or the right of nature, 
ſome underitand an unbounded licence of action and 
of enjoyment, prior to the law of nature, which I 
ſhall find a more proper place to expoſe, when TI 
have proceeded further in this ſubject. I would 
however obſerve here, that g Hobbes's definition of 
right runs thus: Juris nomine {ignificatns libertas 
quam quiſque habet facultatibus naturalibus ſecundum 
rectam rationem utendi. “ By right is meant the 
liberty which every one has to uſe his natural facul- 
ties according to right reaſon.” If therefore there 


places in France, gave ſentence more than once azainſt the beaſts 
that had done miſchief in the country. They had forwtimes the 
cauſe of the inhabitants and beaſts pleaded in form by ade crtes, who 
yrged the reaſon of both parties betore they proceeded to piovagunce 
lentence. 

De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. xvii. 

$ De Cive, cap, 1, fect. vii, 


be 
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be natural rights, there muſt, in purſuance of this 
definition of right, be natural law. For either it is 
beg for men in a ſtate of nature to do what they 
ave no right to do, or, which is the ſame, to uſe 
their natural faculties otherwiſe than right reaſon 
directs, or it is not poſſible. If this be not poſſible, 
to What purpoſe is there any reſtriction added on 
the uſe of our natural faculties, which it ſeems if we 
would abuſe we cannot? If the thing be poſſible, 
that men in a ſtate of nature may uſe their natural 
faculties otherwiſe than reaſon directs, then it may 
be ſuppoſed to be fact; and as often as it is ſo, 
there will be a fault or offence committed; and 
every offence is againſt ſome law. All that can be 
replied is, that whoever employs his faculties in 
doing actions conducive to ſelf-preſervation, uſes 
them according to right reaſon ; and that in a ſtate 
of nature every man muſt judge for himſelf what is 
neceſlary to this end. Allowing this, yet a perſon 
may be miſtaken, and that faultily, in his judgement 
concerning this matter ; in which caſe his cannot be 
ſaid to be right reaſon : or he may do things detri- 
mental to others; not for that he reckons them ne- 
ceſſary to his own preſervation, but to gratify an 
inordinate appetite, And acting thus, is it not 
plain that he acts without right, and therefore 
againſt law? But to return; by the right of nature, 
I intend, with many others, a right cotemporary 
with the law of nature, and not only favoured, but 
in part introduced by it. This right of nature may 
be conſidered in a ſtate of nature, and then it im- 
plies a permiſſion of doing many things which are 
become unlawful ſince human government was in- 
ſtituted ; as recovering one's right by force, puniſh- 
ing an Irjury at diſcretion, and the like: Or this 
right of nature may be conſidered in ſociety, and 
then it ſignifies ſuch natural privileges as remain 
after all the limitations of human laws, and of which 
a man 
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2 man can never diveſt himſelf, nor be diveſted by 
others; as a right to liberty, to ſelf-defence, and 


the like. 


SECTION I 


The law of nature not only warrants a thing, but 
requires it. This is either primary or ſecondary. 
The law of nature in a ſecondary, and lefs proper 
ſenſe, extends to matters of mere decency, and 
theſe of the lower kind, which I add, becauſe vir. 
tue itſelf is the higheſt decency *. Per abuſionem 
ea que ratio honeſta, aut oppoſitis meliora eſſe indi- 
cat, et ſe non debita ; ſolent dici juris naturalis. 
„There are many things conſentaneous to order 
and decorum, and better than their contraries, 
which are not ſtrictly neceſſary.” I hus fays + Dr. 
Whitby, © it is agreeable to the intention uf na- 
% ture, that the night ſhould be devoted to ſleep, 
* that the mother ſhould ſuckle her child :?? and in 
the ſame ſenſe the Doctor, after Grotius, appre- 
hends thoſe words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. 13, 14. 
to have been meant. Does not even nature itſelr 
teach you, that if a man have long hair it is a ſhame 
unto him, but if a woman have long hair it is a 
glory to her; for her hair is given her for a cover- 
ing.” This may be called the Jaw of decency ; but 
it is of the primary law of nature, not of this, that 


1 am treating. 


* Grotii de Jure Belli et Pacis, lib, x, cap. 1. ſect. 10. 
I Ethic, lib, 1. cap. vi. fect, 10. 
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SECTION wr. 


This I chooſe to define after the following man- 
ner. The law of nature is the will of God relating 
to human actions, grounded in the moral differences 

of things; and becauſe diſcoverable by natural light, 
obligatory upon all mankind. It is thus defined by 
* Cicero, Lex elt ratio ſumma in ſita in natura, 
quæ jubet ea quz facienda ſunt, prohibetque con- 
traria, Of its appellation there may be this account 
given. 1. It is called the law of nature, becauſe 
of the manner of its promulgation, which is by na- 
tural reaſon. 2. Becauſe of its ſource or founda- 
tion, this law reſulting ſrom the reſpective natures 
of beings and things; of beings, as God and men 
and cf things or actions, as m ,rally good or evil, 
and having different phyſical effects. 3. Becauſe it 
is the law of Gd. Nature is but a + fictitious per- 
fon, and all chat is ſaid of the wiſdom of her deſigns 
and operations, of her power, or of her laws, is to 
be aſcribed to him who is the author of nature. Na- 
tura naturans, in the barbarous ſtyle of the ſchools, 
the God from whom the efſence>+ and the exiſtences 
of all things are derived. © The law, or religion 
« of nature, is ſo called, fays the judicious + Biſhop 
“ Conybeare, either becaule it is founded in the 
« reaſon and nature of beings, or elſe becauſe it is 
« diſcovered to us in the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe 
6 faculties which we enjoy. The religion of na- 
% tare, as it is conſidered in theſe different views, 
will import quite different things. In the former 


* Cicero de Lepibns, lib, r. | 

+ The Stoics often made uſe of the word nature as another name 
for God. Quid enim eſt aliud natura quam Deus et divira ratio, toti 
mundo et pariibus ejus in ſerta. Scnce. de Bene ficiis, lib. 4. cap. vii. 

Defenſe of Reveal. d Religion, page 11, &c, 
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ce jt ſignifies a perfect collection of all thoſe morat 
« doctrines and precepts which have a foundation 
« jn the natute and reaſon of things; but in the 
« latter it is ſuch a collection as may be diſcovered 
« by us in the exerciſe of our proper faculties, ac- 
« cording to the means and opportunities We en- 
« joy.” 


SECTION V. 


The demonſtration of the law of nature hath been 
attempted by ſeveral learned men, who commonly 
urge the conſent of the more civilized nations, as a 
good argument of this law. Omni autem in re con- 
tenſio omnium gentium lex naturæ putanda eſt, ſays 
Cicero. * As to any point, the agreement of 
all nations in it, is to be efleemed a law cf nature.“ 
1 his I acknowledge to be a large ſtep towards the 
preof of a natural law, but will not advance us to 
de monſtration ; becauſe notwithitanding their agree- 
ment in their practice of ſome things fur their gene- 
ral uſefulneſs and evident neceſſity, they might not 
be introduced by the anthority of a ſupreme legi- 
flator, obliging them to the practice; which yet 
mult be made appear, before the prof, fiom uni- 
verſal conlent, will be compleat. Others, for the 
proof of the law ef nature, have had recourſe to 
innate ideas, or practical principles, imprelfed on 
the ſoul of man by its Creator. This is not prov- 
ing, but begging the thing in queſtion; and as a 
god + author tays truly, “ thould we admit the 
*+ innate notions, (underitanding i: in the proper 
© ſenſe) it would make way for men of little rea- 
lou, and a great deal of leiſure, under this pre- 


* Tuiculan, Quzft. lib. 1. cap. xv. 
+ lit in Puttcadorf, Obiervat. Ixxxiv. | 
© tence, 
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te tence, to vent the dreams of a ſickly mind for 
ce the dictates of nature.“ 


SECTION VI. 


In the entrance to my argument, I ſhall lay it down 
as a poſtulatum, that there is a God, a ſupreme and 
moſt perfect being, and the fountain of being and 
perfection to the univerſe ; * for the inviſible things 
of God, 'from the creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made. 
This premiſed, I ſhall, r. endeavour the proof of 
a law of nature 4 priori, from the conſideration both 
of the divine and human nature ; which two beheld 
in one view, and in the relation they bear to each 
other, will ſupply us with demonſtrative evidence 
of the truth. he nature of man is ſuch, that he 
is capable of moral government, having both reaſon 
and liberty of action; and it is alſo moſt agreeable 
to his nature, as a created dependent being, that he 
ſhould be ſo governed : And God is infinitely wiſe 
to know what is moſt fit and proper to be done, and 
to preſcribe a law which ſhall exactly ſuit the nature 
and neceſſities of mankind ; he has authority to con- 
ſtitute ſuch laws as he ſhall think beſt ; he is om- 
niſcient to know when his laws are obſerved or 
broken ;. juſt and good to approve or reſent the be- 
haviour of his creatures, and almighty to reward or 
puniſh, This argument receives further confirma- 
tion from hence, that God actually preſides over 
the natural world, and by his wiſe providence main- 
tains an admirable order and regularity in its ſeveral 
motions: And can it be thonght that God is negli- 
gent or regardleſs of the moral world, and has ap- 
pointed it no bounds or meaſures? That when 
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there is ſo univerſal a harmony in the operations of 
manimate beings, nothing like it is expected in the 
actions of reaſonable agents by that God who hath 
made them capable of acting wiſely as well as freely. 
By the conſent among the parts of the corporeal 
ſyſtem, and their mutual ſubſerviency to one end, 
even the benefit of the univerſe, it may be ſeen that 
God is a lover of order ; and certainly order is not 
leſs neceſſary, or leſs beautiful among intelligent 
beings. It cannot be ſuppoſed that inferior things 
ſhould be taken care of, and the moſt excellent 
abandoned by the Creator. 


SECTION VII. 


2. I ſhall try whether the law of nature may not 
be demonſtrated by an argument partly 4 priori, 
and partly 2 poſteriori, and ſum up the force of the 
demonſtration in theſe two general propoſitions. 
iſt, There is a natural and effential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, and thoſe ſeveral actions and 
diſpoſitions which are denoted by theſe two oppoſite 
terms. 2. Natural reaſon diſcovers it to be the 
will of God in this caſe, that every man ſhould look 
upon this difference in the nature of things and 
actions as a law or rule, which he is always reli. 
giouſly to obſerve, under pain of his Maker's diſ- 
pleaſure, 


SECTION VIII. 


There is a natural and eſſential difference between 
virtue and vice, and thoſe ſeveral actions and diſpo- 
ſitions which are denoted by theſe two oppolite 
terms, For, 


1. Upon 
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t. Upon a ſurvey of“ human nature it wlll appecr 


that ſome actions are univerſally conformable thereto, 
and others diſconformable. Man is artes, a lo- 


ver of himſelf; (I take not the word in the ill ſenſe 


that is commonly aftixed to it, in which it denotes 
the exceſs of a natural paſſion ; but as it ſignifies a 
deſire of uncorrupted nature of its own preſervation, 
happineſs, and perfection) no man can be indifferent 
to his own welfare, nor to what appears to pro- 
mote or hinder it. Again, man is Zu , A 
reaſonable being, and his reaſon, as it makes him 
capable of receiving law from his Maker, ſo of giv- 
ing law to his appetites and paſſions. Appetite can- 
not force a man to act contrary to his reaſon ; but 
with the aſſiſtance of his reaſon a man may over-rule 
and deny his appetite. Appetite can only judge of 
the preſent pleaſure of an action; reaſon can form 
an eſtimate of it upon the whole iſlue and reſult, 
This ſhews that nature has placed the government 
in reaſon, and that it is moſt natural for every man 
to act according to his reaſon, Yet again, man, as 
the ancient Greeks deſcribe him, is Zo xownunov 
xa Toſiey, a communicative and ſociable being. 
His inclinations carry him into ſociety, Here and 
there you may find a miſanthrope, a hater of his 
own kind ; not born ſo, but ſoured by injuries, or 
contempt, real or imaginarty. To one man who 


loves perfect ſolitude, there are thouſands to whom 


it would be little better than death. Man alſo 
needs ſociety, not only in his infant ſtate, when he 
would be utterly helpleſs without it, but after he is 
grown up- Nothing can be conceived more forlorn 


© 
and wretched than human life, deſtitute of all 


foreign helps. A man in ſuch a ſlate mutt fear 


For the agreeableneſs of virtue to human nature, and the diſa- 
greeableneſs of vice, ſee Cicero de Offic. lib. 3. cap. v, vi. 
every 
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every thing, and want every thing: And then man 
is fitted for ſociety. * Eſt enim primum quod cer- 
nitur, &. „ Sociablehefs is one of the firſt prin- 
ciples of human nature, and is obſervable in all 
mankind ; the great band that unites men in ſociety, 
is reaſon and ſpeech, which by teaching, learning, 
communicating, debating, judging, engages men to 
one another, and forms them into a natural union.“ 


Every one either does, or may, in ſome way of 


life or other, contribute to the common good. And 
then as man naturally needs ſociety, and is fitted 
for it, ſo he as naturally delights in it ; delights in 
it, not merely becauſe it is a remedy for his neceſſi. 
ties, but becauſe the ſociety of his fellows, (meaning 
of the ſame ſpecies) and their happineſs, as ſuited to 
the natural principle of benevolence, are naturally 
fitted to afford him pleaſure ; as well as in the gra- 
titications of his moral ſenſe, approving the kind 
actions of others, of approving himſelf when he de» 
fires, endeavours, or promotes their well being: 
And indeed it is not ſo much in their love of ſociety, 
from a proſpect of the advantage which they receive 
by it, that mankind excel the dumb part of the cre- 
ation, and are denominated ſociable. creatures, as 
in their natural diſpoſition and inclination to ſeek 
each other's happineſs, and to rejoice in it. By this 
excellent principle men are linked together, as well 
as by ſelf-love, and inclined to purſue the common 
good, not only as their own is connected with it, 
and depends upon it, which is ſelf. love, but from a 
more diſintereſted motive, which makes them 
3 to do good for their ſake to whom they do 
t. 9 


® Cicero de Officiis, lib. 1. cap. xvi. 


T SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 


It is indeed an old proverb, Homo homini lupus, 
6 One man is a wolf to another; but there is an- 
other more antient than this, Homo homini Deus, 
« One man, for kindneſs and aſſiſtance, is as a God 
to another,” This latter expreſſes what man by 
nature is diſpoſed to be; the former what too many 
men are one to another through the corruption of 
their nature, and the contagion of bad example. 
Such are not ſo truly ſpecimens and examples of hu- 
man nature, as errors and deviations from it ; the 
ſame in the moral world, as monſters are in the na- 
tural. And indeed it has been the ſenſe of all ages, 
(a few declared enemies to religion excepted) that 
ſociety was the moſt natural ſtate of man; and it 
might have continued ſo, had not our countryman, 
Mr. Hobbes, been pleaſed to inſtruct the world 
better, and to inform us, that a ſtate of nature is a 
ſtate of war . Status hominum naturalis eſt bel- 
lum; neque hoc ſimpliciter, ſed bellum omnium in 
omnes. Not merely of war, but a war of every 
one = every one.” According to this, Hhma- 
el's character, + that his hand ſhould be againſt 
every man, and every man's hand againſt him, is 
the natural character of all mankind; and yet me- 
thinks I am not willing to believe ſo ill of myſelf, 
and of my fellow. creatures as this comes to. It is 
obſerved of the ſcorpion, that he affords a cure for 
his own poiſon ; and thus, very happily, by lay ing 
two paſſages of Mr. Hobbes together, we may ex- 
pel the whole venom of his notion. QAuærendam 
elle pacem rectæ rationis dictamen eſt ; the other is, 


Dae Cive, cap. 1. + Gen, 16. iis, f De Cive, lib. 3. cap. r. 
| Recta 
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5 Recta ratio ctim non minus ſit pars naturæ huma- 
nz, quam quz libet alia facultas, vel affectus animi, 
naturalis quoque dicitur. Ir is a dictate of right 
reaſon, that we ſhould ſeek peace ;?” and ſince 
right reaſon is no leſs a part of human nature, than 
the other faculty, of affection of mind, it is juſtly 
ſtiled natural.” || Elſewhere, indeed, he confines 
nature to thoſe animal affections of fear, deſire; an- 
ger, and the like, which are born with us. How 
to reconcile this difference let his admirers try ; for 
to them I leave it. Well then, if reaſon be nature, 
and peace be the diate of reaſon, then ſurely the 
ſtate of nature is a ſtate of peace, not of war, 


SECTION X. 


It might be ſo, Mr. Hobbes would ſay, but berg 
is the miſery, * All men are equal, being equally 
capable of doing one another a miſchief ;*” and by 
the ſame means are they not equally capable of being 
beneficial one. to another? And is not this the moit 
reaſonable, that is, the molt natural way of employ- 
ing their abilities? Biſhop + Cumberland, I am 
fare, by various inſtances, has excellently well 
ſhewn, that this equilibrium of mankind ſuggeſts to 
all ſtrong arguments, why they ſhould help, and 
not hurt each other. But nature, ſays Mr. 
Hobbes, hath given to every man a right to all 
© things; and what muſt be the natural conſequence 
© of the ſame things being granted to every man, 
but ſtrife and contention.” To this I anſwer, 

1. There can be no ſuch right f. “ Since na- 
© ture, by ſetting bounds to the capacities of our 


$ De Cive, lib. 3. cap. z. } Ibid. in Prefat. * Ibid, cap. r. 
+ De Legibus Naturæ, cap. 2. ſect. xxix. | 
Parker's Demonſtration of the Law of Nature, p. 35. See alſo 
Bitkop Cumberland de Legibus, cap, 2, fect, xvii. 
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. 
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% appetites and enjoyments, hereby plainly deter- 
* mines the limits of our rights, without ſetting 
„ them forth by any other lines and deſcriptions.”” 
Nature can never be ſuppoſed to have given any one 
right to poſſeſs more than it has given him power to 
enjoy. | 

a. And then ſuppoſing this ſelf. inconſiſtent right 
in every man to all things, yet foraſmuch as it can 
never be put in execution, reaſon, that is, rature, 
directs mar kind to ſhare things among them after the 
molt friendly manner they are able. In ſhort, the 
Malmeſbury philoſopher took much the ſame method 
to make peace among mankind, as Des Cartes to put 
us in a way of finding out truth. In order to be 
certain of ſomething, Des Cartes would firſt have 
us doubt of every thing; and ſo Mr. Hobbes ſets 
the world together by the ears, that he may have 
an opportunity to ſhew his art in bringing them to 
treat of peace. Both of them lead us a great way 
round about, on'y to bring us at Jaſt to the very 
ſame place where he firſt found us. * Horace gives 
much the ſame account of the ſtate of nature. 


 Puum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
Multum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia 


propter, | | 
Unguibus -_ pugnis, dein fuſtibus atque ita 
orr 
Pugnoban armis, que poſt fabricaverat uſus, 
C. Fl 


And Ovid the ſame, in his Fable of the Serpents, 
Metamorph. book 1. 
Teeth ſown by Cadmus, and ſhooting up into 
men. 


Lib. 1. ſatire iii. ver. 99-1 02+ 
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But then though this account of things, wherein 
a ſtate of war precedes that of peace, and ſociety is 
not ſo very diſagreeable to the ſcheme which repre. 
ſents men ſpringing at firſt like muſhrooms out of the 
earth; it is perfectly unreaſonable in thoſe, who 
ſuppoſe men to have had a Creatar. Upon this ſup- 
polition, * Juvenal's account of the original of ſo- 
ciety, who derives it from nature, is by far more 
realonable, as well as honourable to our ſpecies. 


— — Molli ſſima corda 

Humano generi dare” ſe natura ſatetur, 

ue lacrymas dedit, bac noſtri pars optima 
ſenſus. 

Principio indulſit communis conditor illi: 

Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque. Mutuus 
ut no- 

en, petere auxilium, et preflare juberet, 

C4 - 


And even ſuppoſing the Epicurean account of the 
origin of mankind true, there is no reaſon to think, 
that mankind, as ſoon as they meet, would be in a 
hoſtile difpoſition towards each other. The firſt 
paſſion upon this meeting would be aſtoniſhment ; 
after which would follow curioſity to be better ac- 
quainted with each other; after which, finding a 
mutual reſemblance, there would ſucceed mutual 
love and liking; and neither being cuſcious to any, 
inclination in himſelf to hurt the other, neither: 
would be ſuſpicious of any harm from the other: 
For all fear and ſuſpicion muſt ariſe from experi- 
ence, either of evil inclinations and deſigns in one's 
ſelf, (which 1 do not believe are properly natural in. 
any one) or of injuries received from others, which 


as yet are ſuppoſed not to have happened. Indeed 


* Satir. xv. ad fin, LY 2 02 
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after this, as ſoon as they came to have a mind to 
the ſame thing, ſelf-love, if men did not exerciſe 
their reaſon, leading every' man to prefer his own 
intereſt, would be the occaſion of contentions, and 
theſe of wrongs, and theſe of mutual fears and jea- 
louſies. But all that this proves is, not a want of 
natural benevolence in mankind ; not that fear, and 
envy, and malice, are prior tg the contrary paſ- 
ſions; but the narrowneſs of worldly epjoyments, 
and the ſuperior ſtrength of ſelf-love, as an inſtinct 
above Inge benevolence, 


SECTION XI, 


* 


Further, man is Zwov PiNoxancy, tt QiAoxoomor, A lo. 
ver of beauty, proportion and decorum. This affec- 
tion exerts itſelf in all, as ſoon as the neceſſaries of life 
are ſecured; and in them who are poſſe ſſed of a nicer 
taſte, or improved by a polite education, this regard 
ro ſymmetry and proportion is {till more viſible; ſo 
that although their moral characters are none of the 
beſt, yet would they be reckoned amongſt the ele- 
gant part of mankind, and ſtudy a refinement in their 
manners and pleaſures, and a beauty and propriety 
in their perſons, their dreſs and their apartments, 
They ſeek after the works of art, and the produc- 


tions of wit; and perceive in theſe a charm and 


agrecableneſs, which nothing but their conformity 
to certain rules can- produce. Now if virtue be a 
beauty of the higheſt kind, then as ſuch it muſt be 
fuitable to the nature of man; and for a proof that 
it is ſo, we may appeal to any conſiderate perſon. 
For what is virtue bat the ſteady order of the fa- 
oulties, the exact temperature of the paſſions, the 
conſtant harmoqy of the life, the moſt proper po- 
ſition of the ſeveral beings, and ſubordination 


among the ſeveral N of this intellectual univerſe; 
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which if it prevailed over our moral ſyſtem, would, 
to a contemplative mind, afford a more raviſhing 
ſcene than the earth with all its beauty and variety, 
and the heavens with the wonderful adjuſtment, 
complication and regularity of their motions can 
yield. It is this fitneſs, this decorum of virtue, 
which conſtitutes what we call its moral goodneſs, 
not merely its tendency, as a means to promote the 
natural good of perceptive beings, which is the low 
notion that ſome have given of it. Temperance is 
on many accounts for the intereſt of the individual: 
But is this the molt we can ſay of it“? Is there not 
a beauty, a proportion, an unity, in well governed 
affections, and appetites obedient to reaſon ? Juſtice, 


benevalence, and generolity are the ſecurity and + 


happineſs of families; and of ſocieties: but is this all? 
Do they not further beautify ſociety, make a private 
perſon a molt lovely ſight, and prevailing through a 
community compole a beauty of the moſt ſtriking 
kind, and produce the moſt exact ſituation of intelli- 
gent beings with regard to each other? The wor. 
ihip and veneration of the Deity intitle the worſhip- 
per to his favour ; but conſidering the dependence 
of created beings upon their author, and the rela. 
tion which his perfections and works bear to their 
Faculties z would not the with-holding worſhip and 
obedience be a violation of order, and caſt a blemiſh 


upon the admirable ſtructure of the moral world? I 


* ft is well obſerved by the Earl of Shafteſbury, Miſcellaneous 
Reflections, vol. iii. p. 1860. That the ſame ſhapes and propor- 
tions which make beauty, afford advantage, by adapting to activity 
and uſe.” And fo Ciccro de Offic. lib. 1. cap. xxvii. © Ut venuſtas 
et pulchritudo corporis, &c. As the beauty and fine complexion of 
the body cannot be ſeparated from its health, fo this decorum, of 
which we are ſpeaking, runs through virtue, yet is diſtinguiſhable by 
the mind.“ The utile and the honeſtym are inſeparable by the con- 
ſtitution of things, yet diſtinguiſhable by the mind, as much ag 
beauty is from health, or the exact proportion of a body from its 


activity and uſe, 
4 have 


— 
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have given you, ſays * Cicero to his ſon, a ſketch 
of what I may call the form and countenance of vir- 
tue, which, as Plato ſays, could it be made viſible 
to the eye, would excite a ſtrong affection. Vice, 
on the contrary, can never delight in its abſtra& 
idea, though as it helps to gratify a particular incli- 
nation it may; that is, as a means to pleaſure, not 
as vice. Under this conſideration it diſguſts the 
minds of thoſe who are intoxicated by its ſenſual al- 
lurements. A demonſtration of this is men's rea- 
dineſs to condemn a vice with which they ſuppoſe 
themſelves not to be chargeable; nay, often to 
blame that in another which they themſelves prac- 
tiſe; and that their minds, conſcious to the baſe- 
neſs of what they do, may not fall upon them for 
it, they endeavour to gild over their own vices, and 
by giving them new names, to perſuade themſelves, 
if poſſible, that they are the virtues to which they 
bear any little reſemblance. Let me conclude this 
head with obſerving, that this affection for beauty, 
if we followed its natural tendency, would lead us 
to the knowledge and love of the Deity ; for as the 
chief gratifications of it are found in the works of 
nature, and all beauty ſuppoſes deſign and wiſdom 
in the author of it, and his providing ſuch an inex- 
hauſtible variety of beautiful objects for our enter- 
tainment, proves him greatly benevolent, we can- 
not, if we would purſue the dictates of a rational and 
grateful mind, but admire his wiſdom, and love his 
goodneſs, which are conſiderable inſtances of trig 
religion, 


” De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. xlvili. 
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SECTION XII. 


Finally, man is a creature formed for religion, 
* Zwov To beo ç is dependent ona Supreme Being, 
capable of knowing on whom he depends, and has a 
natural awe of his Creator impreſſed on his mind. 
He naturally admires the grandeur, beauty, and uſe 
that abound all over the world which he inhabits ; 
he has a natural curioſity to prompt him to inquire 
after the cauſe, and has reaſon to diſcover to him a 
ſupreme all-perfe&t mind as the only adequate cauſe 
ot this infinity of beauty and good: his paſſions of 
veneration, gratitude, fear, and hope, naturally 
terminate in this being, as the only object equal to 
them; and his natural apprehenſions of eternity 
ſtrongly excite him to ſecure, by goodneſs and 
piety, the favour of that Almighty and Eternal Be- 
ing, who alone can make him happy during that 
everlaſting ſtate of which he is apprehenſive. And 
now laying all theſe properties together, ſelf. love, 
reaſon, a focial diſpoſition and benevolent affections, 
a ſtrong ſenſe and love of beauty, a natural depen- 
dence of a dupreme Being, and a natural awe' of 
him, &c. we have an idea of human nature ; the 
natural difference between virtue and vice appears 
at firſt ſight. What is more agreeable to human 
nature than the firſt? what more repugnant than 
the latter? Induſtry and temperance are adapted to 
the nature of man, as he is deſirous of his own hap- 
pineſs; juſtice and benevolence as he is a creature 
formed for ſociety ; the worſhip of God, gratitude, 
reverence, and truſt, as it is one part of his charac- 
ter to be religious; and all theſe as he is reaſonable, 


* Plato in Timzo, who alſo terms man Z.woy $e9]2200, To this 
agree Ovid's Sanctus his animal, and the divinorumgue capaces of 
Juvenal, Stir, 15, 

* | Yea, 
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Yea, beſides that more peculiar and immediate eon- 
formity which theſe virtues have ſeparately to hu- 
man nature, conſidered in its diverſe reſpects, each 
of them has a more extenſive and general influence. 

hus ſobriety and diligence, at the ſame time that they 
are inſtrumental to a man's private happineſs, ren- 
der him more uſeful to ſociety, more capable of re- 
ligion, and acceptable to God. At the ſame time 
that juſtice and benevolence have a more ſpecial re- 
lation to others, they are a ſecurity to a man's ſelf, 
and procure him the belt of all pleaſures, tranquillity, 
and ſatisfaction of mind, together with the favour 
and approbation of God. Thus, finally, the wor- 
ſhip of a Deity is at once a debt to our Maker ; the 
great {upport and nobleſt entertainment of the mind, 
and the moſt indiſſolvable band of ſociety. So ma- 
niteſt is the neceſſity of religion to uphold the good 
order of fociety, that ſome men, of a perverſe turn 
of thought have inferred, * Totam de Diis immor- 
talibus opinionem, &c. “ That the belief and wor- 
ſhip of the immortal Gods were wholly a fiction of 
wiſe men for the good of the public ; that the awe 
of religion might impel thoſe to do their duty, whom 
reaſon could not perſuade.” | 


SECTION XIIL 


But the neceſlity of theſe virtues to human hap- 
pineſs, whether private or ſocial, is by no way made 
ſo ſenſible, as by a ſuppoſition of the contrary, that 
all mankind ſhould become intemperate, idle, un- 
juſt, perfidious, cruel, profane. How could the 
world beax its inhabitants, if they were all of this 
complexion ! Was every man as flothful and intem- 
perate as ſome men are, it would be the deſtruction 
of the whole kind. Without juſtice, and the ſenſe 


* Cicero de Natura Deor. lib, 1. cap. xlv. 
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of a Deity, there would-be no ſociety, or what was 
even worſe than none. This made * Cicero ſay of 
juſtice, Cujus tanta vis eſt, ut nec illi quidem, qui 
maleficio, et ſcelere paſcuntur, poſſint fine ulla 
particula juſtitiæ vivere. Without ſome particle 
of juſtice, robbers and pirates would not be liable to 
maintain their confederacies:““ If they had a mind 
to continue together, they muſt be juſt to one an- 
other, though they have declared war, and practice 
violence and treachery againſt the whole world 
belides. 


; SECTION XIV. 
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* Abſtracting from this particular conſideration of 
human nature, and the influence which religion and 
virtue have upon its ſeveral intereſts, there is an in- 
trinſic amiableneſs and excellency in theſe things, 
and an inſeparable turpitnde in the contrary, Vir- : 
tue is not only a bonum utile, but honeſtam; good, 
not only becauſe profitable, but, becauſe of its na- | 
tive excellence, its inſeparable beauty and luſtre. i 

| 
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© And there are ſome things, ſays + Cicero, ſo foul, 
„ ſo flagitious, that a good man will not do them, 
„though to ſave the commonwealth ;?* but then, | 
as he adds admirably well, “It is ſo well ordered, 
« that affairs can never be in ſuch a ſituation as to 
make it ſalutary to the commonwealth, for a wiſe | 
* and good man to practice them.“ Who does not 1 
think it a better character, to be of a jult, merciful, 

grateful, benevolent diſpoſition, than, on the con- 1 
trary, unjuſt, crnel, ungrateful, ungenerous? The 1 
fruits of virtue are of two forts ; the external in- ' 
tereſts of mankind, and inward ſtrength and peace. 1 
The firſt argue 7irtue to be of a nature beneficial to | 


De Offic. lib. 2. cap. xi. + Tbid, lib, 1. cap. xIv. 
| mankind ; 
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mankind ; but then this does not conſtitute its for- 
mal nature; for, independently of intereſt, it is 
better to be grateful, and honeſt, than otherwiſe. 
They who reſolve the virtue of every action into its 
utility, do a very nee dleſs thing, when they ſet 
themſelves to prove that virtue is for the intereſt 
aud happineſs of mankind. W ho can doubt it upon 
this notion of yirtue? If virtue conſiſts in the pro- 
fitable of actions, then it is plain that all virtue is 
profitable ; ſince if it was unprofitable, it could not 
be vi tue. The other fruits of virtue prove that it 
is in itſelf a * beautiful and a decorous thing. For 
hence is that ſatisfaction which is the immediate and 
neceſſary reſult of virtuous qualities of mind, and 2 
regular courſe of life ; hence is that perſet and 
eternal complacence of the Divine Being in his good- 
neſs, juſtice, and truth ; for were not theſe in them. 
felves very great perfections, he who is under no 
law, and has no dependence upon any one, would 
have no reaſon to reproach himſelf, though he were 
tyrannical and unfaithful ; ſince the obligation, ne- 
ceſſity, or fitneſs that he ſhould be otherwiſe, can 
ariſe only from the irreconcileable differences i in the 
nature of theſe things. 


Ac non verba ſequi fidibus m odulanda tatinis + 
Sed, vere numereſque modoſqui ediſce) e vitæ, 


S.K.C:T 4 Q:N. XV... il 


The other propeſition, and which compleats the 
demonſtration, is this: that natural reaſon diſcovers 
it to be the will of God, and every man ſhould look 


0 The } is a threefold order : of the faculties; of life; to which 
may be applied thoſe words of Pliny, though otherwiſe meant by 
him, Me autem ut certus fiderum curſus, ita vita hominum diſpoſita 
delectat. Epiltol, lib. 3. cpiltol. 1. and thoſc of Horace, Epiſtol. 


liv. 2. e epiſtol. ii, ver. 143-4. 
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upon this difference, in the nature of things, as & 
law or rule which he is always religiouſly to obſerve, 
under pain of his Maker's diſpleaſure. The truth 
of which propoſition is evidenced by ſeveral conſi- 
derations. 


I, God, who is infinitely good, cannot but will 


the perfection and happineſs of his creatures; and 
he who wills the end wills the means: and it has 


been before proved, that the happineſs of man, 
whether alone or in ſociety, depends upon virtue, | 


as the neceſſary means to its attainment, 
II. He who has given exiſtence to beings, muſt, 


if he be wiſe, and ſees no reaſon to depart from his 


original purpoſe, will their preſervation. God is 
infinite in wiſdom ; he is likewiſe the creator of 
man, and has ſo formed him, as to put it beyond 
all diſpute that he deſigned him for ſociety. W hat- 
ever therefore tends to the prefervation of life, and 
the ſupport and improvement of ſociety, muſt be 
the obje& of the divine approbation, and the con- 
trary repugnant hereunto; for he cannot be ſup- 
poſed to create a reaſonable being, and then leave 
the being at his liberty, by his own fooliſh and ir- 
regular conduct, to deſtroy himſelf : He cannot be 
conceived to have inſtituted ſociety, and laid the 


members of it under no obligation to the practice of 
thoſe virtues which would make ſociety flouriſh, or, 


to avoid thoſe licentious actions, which would over- 
turn the very foundations of it, 


SECTION XVI. ul 


God has deſigned the nature of things, as inter- 
pretation of his will; ſo that if from the nature of 


tings it may be demonſtrated that ſome actions are 
fit to be done, and others forborn, the doing or 


forbeariug thoſe actions is manifeſtly the object of 
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the divine will : The reaſon is, that it is the author 
and parent of nature. The Egyptians had an hie- 
roglyphical language, and conveyed their nobleſt 
ſentiments in ſymbols. There was ſome founda- 
tion for this language in the nature of animals and 
other things; but the meaning of cauſes, univer- 
ſally producing the ſame effect, is much more cer- 
tain. © Whether true propoſition, faith a judi- 
e cions * writer, indicates this, or that, as proper 
„„ to be done, is an indication from God that it 
« ought to be done. Nor is it more certain, that 
% natural things were made by God to produce 
c their natural effects; as the ſun to illuminate the 
& air, the rain to moiſten the earth, and the like, 
te than that propoſitions which naturally direct our 
« actions, were given us by God to ſerve as rules 
© of conduct: for this is the only thing they are 
« good for, namely, to direct; and this they do 
« neceſſarily from their own intrinſic nature.” 
And that ſuch propofitions are true, cannot be 
doubted; “it being certain, as this author ob- 
6 ſerved juſt before, that none but true propo- 
c ſitions, whether ſpeculative or practical, can be 
«« impreſſed on our minds by the nature of things; 
„ ſince natural actions indicate that only which ex- 
« iſts, and are the cauſes of that alone wherein 
e there is nothing of falſhood : For as to falſhood 
« in propoſitions, it proceeds wholly from a volun- 
*« tary raſhneſs; by which we are led to join or ſe- 
% parate notions, which nature has not joined or 
«« ſeparated. . If therefore the terms are naturally 
«© connected, the propoſition affirmed of them mult 
« needs be true. And ſuch a connection there is, 
«© when from the ſame thing, differently con- 
« ſidered, or compared with other things, its dif- 
« ferent conceptions, (conceptus) commonly indeed 


Cumberland de Legibus Naturz, cap. v. {c&. 1. 
« inadequate 
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« inadequate, are ſuggeſted to the mind. And from 
„ this it is eaſy to judge of negative propoſitions 
« when they are true.” Conſult alfo what the 
fame author ſays, cap. ii. ſe&. 10. Tanti momento 
videtur, &c. 


SECTION XVII. iv. 


The eſſential rectitude of the divine nature is an 


inconteſtable proof of the ſame truth. God by a | 
neceſſity of nature is juſt, and good, and merciful, 


and true; in the higheſt degree of perfection: and 
the neceſſity that he himſelf ſhould be all this, makes 
it neceſſary that he ſhould will all other beings to 
be like him herein; who are capable of ſuch a reſem- 
blance. For why is God holy, juſt and merciful, 
but becauſe it is beſt to be ſo, and God cannot but 
be, and do what is beſt? And is it not in the na- 
ture of things better, that man ſhould have theſe 
qualities, than be without them; and, conſequently 
altogether reaſonable that he ſhould labour to poſſeſs 


them? And muſt not the choice and practice of what 


is reaſonable and fit, pleaſe God in his creatures, as 
well as in himſelf? It is impoſhble therefore that 
God ſhould put out of his forming hand a rea- 
ſonable creature, in his original conſtitution void 
of all traces of theſe perfections; or, that having 
created a being with a diſpoſition to act regularly, 
and a capacity of ſo acting, he ſhould not will his 
endeavouring to continue in a ſtate of integrity; 
or being fallen, his endeavouring to recover his Joſt 
innocence: And in order to that, his doing what- 
ever he was under an obligation to do before his de- 
fection, and has ſince retained a power to do. 


SECTION 
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SECTION Xun. . 


The will of God in this matter appears with fur- 
ther evidence, from the cautionary proviſion he 


hath made, to ſecure the obſervation of what is 


dictated by right reaſon. As by planting ſeveral 
inſtincts and paſſions in the ſoul of man, ſubſer vient 
to his duty, and diſpoſing him to practice it; as the 
natural love of parents to their offspring, the paſ- 
ſion of pity, a proneneſs to ſelf.eſteem, the deſire 
of a good name, and the ſecret dread of a ſuperin- 
tending Deity. Parents, by their natural affection, 
and purſuing its dictates in a kind and tender beha- 
viour to their children, will be more diſpoſed to fol- 
low the dictates of a general. benevolence and com- 
paſſion in their treatment of others, and be inſen. 
{ibly carried to be civil and obliging to them, who 
in their turn may be able to repay their kindneſs to 
their children : and the children having for ſo long 
a time experienced the greateſt tenderneſs for their 
parents, and thoſe about them by their direction, 
will have their diſpoſitions more ſoftened, and by 


education, as well as nature, be taught humanity. 


The helpleſs ſtate in which the firſt years of life are 
paſt, does further hint the reaſonableneſs of hazard- 
ing this lite when we are grown up, for the public 
ſafety. For, faith an excellent “ author, during 
our tender age we intirely depend upon the obe- 
6 dience which others yield to economical precepts; 
46 civil laws, and thoſe of religion. Hence it comes 
F that if we afterwards expoſe our lives to danger; 


« yea, if we lay them down for the public gobd; we 


& loſeleſs for its ſake than we have already received 
«© from it: we only loſe the uncertain hope of fu- 
% ture enjoyments, ſhould we have lived; yea, 


* Cumberland de Legibus Nature, Prolcgom, ſect. xxi. 
| « rather 
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te rather it is certain there can be little hope left 
« for particular perſons, when the common good is 
« trainpled on: whereas from thence we have re- 
*« ceived the actual poſſeſſion of life, and of all thoſe 
«« perfections which adorn it.” The pitiful will 
not be likely to put thoſe into a ſtate of miſery, 
whom they ſhould be uneaſy to behold miſerable. 
A proneneſs to ſelf-eſteem is another thing ſubſer- 


vient to virtue. Every man would eſteem himſelf, but 


it is impoſſible he ſhould have any ground for doing 


ſo if he be not virtuous: Virtue, therefore, being 


the only juſt foundation of ſelf-eſteem, is what this 
inclination to eſteem one's ſelf prompts every man to 
endeavour after, A regard to the outward beha- 
viour may ſecure the eſteem of other men, but not 
our own, which ſhews the wiſdom of our Creator, 
who, to make us concerned that our external beha- 
viour be good, hath made it natural to deſire the 
eſteem of other men; and that we might not reſt in 


Va 


a bare outſide of virtue, hath planted this other 


paſſion for ſelf-eſteem, which is not to be ſatisfied 
but by a real inward principle of goodneſs. A man 
can never be ealy and pleaſed with himſelf, who 
knows himſelf to be a knave. All who value their 
reputation will have ſome regard to their behaviour, 
and not do things which would bring an indelible 
blot upon them, and mark them for the worſt of 
men. And, becauſe a man inwardly vicious, mult 
deſire to appear virtuous, he will hence be excited to 
labour after the truth of virtue, that he may be able 
with eaſe, and without danger of detection, to pre- 
ſerve the outward appearance. The fear of a De- 
ity is a conſiderable reſtraint, and takes hold of meat 
where human Jaws can ſignify little. 
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SECTION XIX. vi. 


Again, God hath ſhewn it to be his will that men 
ſhould practice virtue, by ſo forming the mind, that 
propoſitions, containing the principal duties of mo- 
rality, are no ſooner underſtood, but aſſented to, 
even by perſons not capable of exact reaſoning ; as 
children, and others whoſe underſtanding is much 
of the ſame ſize as theirs ; and by thoſe who, though 
they have reaſon, are not well accuſtomed to uſe it. 
Yea, we find that it is by a kind of anticipation that 
a great part of mankind have the knowledge of mo- 
us. (pan. oe for how ſeldom do they reaſon upon 
them, and yet how readily dò they agree to ſuch 
aſſertions as theſe? That we are to honour 6ur pa- 
rents, to love our benefactors, to make good our 
promiſes ; and that they who do theſe things deſerve 
the eſteem of mankind beyond others who neglect 
them. And laſtly, by the guard of natural con- 
fcience, by the ſatisfaction or diflatisfaftion, conſe- 
quent upon good or evil actions. It will not deſtroy 
this proof to attribute theſe to education ; for be- 
ſides, that they are found in many who never had a 
tolerable education, theſe early prepoſſeſſions can 
never be the total cauſe of ſuch effects. Were it 
all prejudice of education, it would follow, that 
ſhould parents and magiſtrates join together, magi- 
ſtrates to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and parents to 
bring up their children in a belief that the law of the 
magiſtrate was the law of nature, men would be ter- 
rified by their conſciences as often as they ſhculd be 
temperate or grateful ; feel a moſt exquiſite pleaſure 
when they had been guilty of drunkenneſs, or be- 
trayed a friend, and the like. Nor can we account 
for it by the different nature of actions, unleſs we 
further ſuppoſe ſomething of the finger of God in it 
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too. Some, from the confidence and joy which are 
bred by a good life, have thought themſelves au- 
thorized to eſtablith virtue as the ſummum bonum of 
man; and ſome, not able to bear the laſhes of con- 
ſcience after the commiſſion of certain crimes, have 
laid violent hands upon themſelves. He who does 


not ſee the hand of God in this, muſt be exceeding 


blind. 


SECT TON: XY. 


Thus have J made good the ſecond propoſition, 
that natural reaſon diſcovers it to be the will of God, 


that every man ſhould look upon this difference in 


the nature of things, as a law or rule, which he is 
always religiouſly to obferye, under pain of his 
Maker's diſpleaſure. I might add the“ ſuffrages 
of Heathen authors, who, as they traced out a law 
of nature, fo acknowledged God to be the law- 
giver: Thus + Cicero teftities of the wife men of 
antiquity. Principem legem illam et ultimam men- 
tem eſſe dicebant, omtila ratione aut cogentis aut ve- 
tantis Dei. They thought this firſt and laſt of 
laws to be the mind of God, who orders or forbids 
every thing with perfect reaſon.” This he after- 
wards calls Lex cœleſtis, “ the heavenly law; and 
a little further on, ſays, Sit igitur hoc principio 
perſuaſum civibus, &c, Let it be the firſt care to 
eſtabliſh this perſuaſion in the minds of the citizens, 
that the Gods are the ſupreme proprietors and go- 
vernors of all things ; that whatever comes to paſs 
is directed by their power, wiſdom and authority; 
that mankind are under the greateſt obligations to 
them, and that they obſerve what every perſon's 


* See a variety of theſe in Sliarrock de Fig'bus, et Officiis ſecun- 


dum Nature Jus, cap. 2. no. iff. 
+ De Legibus, lib, 2. cap. ir, vii. 
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real character is, what he does, and what he thinks; 
with what deſign, and with what inward devotion 
men perform religious rites, and regard differently 
the pious and the impious. How many have been 
reſtrained from wickedneſs by a fear of divine puniſh- 
ments? and how free from crimes will ſociety be, 
and how ſacred promiſes and oaths, the immortal 
Gods being regarded, both as witneſſes and judges ! 
This is, as Plato calls it, a proper introduction to 
human laws. «© Are you not acquainted, ſays 
% * Socrates to Hippias, with ſome unwritten 
« laws? I ſuppoſe you mean, ſays the other, thoſe 
« which alike obtain in all parts of the world. And 
« can you ſay, replied Socrates, that theſe were 
« framed by men? How could they, anſwered Hip- 
« pas, when it is impoſſible that all mankind ſhould 
meet together; and beſides that, are not all of 
« one language? Who then do you imagine was 


the author of theſe laws? Why, ſays he, I can- 


not but eſteem theſe laws to have been given by 
«© the Gods to men.” Among theſe natural Jaws 
he reckons the following : that the Gods ſhould be 
worſhipped, which he calls the firſt; and parents 
honoured, &c. And + Sophocles makes Antigone 
ſpeak thus to Creon, tyrant of Thebes, © Nor did 
«« I think that your decrees could prevail ſo much, 
*« that being only a mortal man you could run down 
«© the unwritten and eſtabliſhed Jaws of the Gods. 
They are not now only, nor of yeſterday, laws, 
«© but were for ever in force, and no one knows 
«© by whom they were firſt promulged.” And to 
multiply citations, A oebu eie nas Ol Tao 55s, 
ſays + Hierocles. To obey right reaſon, is the 
very ſame as to obey God;““ and upon this ac- 


* Xenopbon. de Memorabil. lib, 4. cap. iv. 
+ Antigone, act 2. ſcche iv. 
+ In Aurea Carm. Pythagor, cap. ix. 
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count the antient philoſophers ſtiled reaſon @ce {voor 
an indwelling God, So much juſter were the no- 
tions and reaſonings of the Heathens in this matter 
than thoſe of Mr. Hobbes *, who will not allow tho 
name of laws to belong to thoſe concluſions of reaſon 
concerning things to be done or omitted. The 
Heathens had ſenſe enough to know, that the voice 
of nature was the voice of God, the author of na- 
ture; while a pretended Chriſtian, erecting himſelf 
into an interpreter of nature, denies it. But if God 
ſpeaks to us by the practical dictates of our reaſon, 
they are properly laws, and the laws of God ; and 
his rational creatures with reaſon expect his favour 
and acceptance in a courſe of obedience to them, 


but tranſgreſs them at their peril, And this brings 
5c 4 . 


SECTION XXI. 


To the ſanction of the law of nature, which is 
either preſent or future. + Biſhop Cumberland ob- 
ſerves, from Cicero and Papinian, that the word fanc- 
tion, in its ſtrict ſenſe, has regard only to the penalties 
incurred by the breach of the law; but as this au- 
thor, and others, uſe it in a larger ſenſe, as compre- 
henſive alſo of rewards, ſo they are ſufficiently war- 
ranted in doing this, were it only by the reaſon 
which he propoſes, that rewards are a fence about 
laws, as well as puniſhments, from whence they 
are called ſanctæ. + Sanctum eſt, quod ab injuria 
hominum defenſum atque munitum eſt. ' The pre- 
ſent ſanction conſiſts, on the one hand, in the peace 


and approbation of a man's own mind; g Nullum 


theatrum virtuti conſcientia majus eſt, Not the 


De Cixe, cap. 4. ſect. xxxiii. + Prolegom. ſet, xiv. 
4 Digeſt, lib, 2. tit. viii, leg. 8. 5 Cicero. Tuſculan. Queſt, lib. 2. 
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approbation of the moſt public theatre can give equal 
happineſs to a virtuous mind with its own,” 


One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a  fenate at his heels. 

Pop. 


Add to the catisfaQtions of a juſt ſelf. approbation, 
health of body, eſteem and credit amongſt all men, 
the favour and friendſhip of the wiſe and ſober part, 
proſperity in our outward condition and affairs, 
chearful truſt in God and his providence, and the 
hopes of much greater and better things after death ; 
all which are ordinarily the preſent rewards of vir. 
tue, and ſome of them always. On the other hand, 
the preſent ſanction of the law of nature includes che 
reverſe of all this; ſhame, anguiſh, and perplexity 
of mind, diſorders of body, contempt and hatred 
from others, with a great many more external evils: 
all which do uſually attend on vice, and ſome of 
them without fail, Tantum ponam brevi duplicem 
pænam eſſe divinam; quod conſtaret et ex vexandis 
virorum animis; et ea fama mortuorum; ut eorum 
exitium et judicio virorum et gaudio comprobetur. 
«© The puniſhment, ſays “ Cicero, inflicted by the 
«« Deity on bad men, conſiſts chiefly in theſe two 
„things; the , anguiſh and horrors of mind which 
« attend them while living, and their having their 
ruin approved and rejoiced in by thoſe who ſur- 
ec vive them.“ 

Thus + Socrates takes notice, 6 that there were 
4 natural penalties annexed to the violation of the 


De Legibus, lib. 2. cap. xvii. 
+ Xenophon. de Memorabil. lib. 4, cap. iv. 
* 6 divine 
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«« divine laws, which men could by no means 
c eſcape, while they who tranſgreſſed human laws, 
c“ did often find the way to go unpuniſhed,”” Well, 
my Socrates, ſays Hippias, all theſe things appear 
to be divine; for that laws ſhould carry their own 
penalties in them ſeems to argue a more than human 
law-giver. The future ſanction is the reward or 
puniſhment reſerved in an after ſtate, | 


SECTION AA 


You may note this difference between theſe two 
ſorts of ſanctions; that the firſt are a proof of the 
law of nature ; the law of nature is a proof of the 
ſecond. From the good or bad influence of actions, 
on our preſent happineſs, it is reaſonable to argue, 
that there is a Jaw commanding or forbidding the 
actions which have theſe reſpective conſequences ; 
and from this law, well eſtabliſhed, it is rationally 
inferred, that there is another world beſides this, 
where they who keep, and they who break this 
law, ſhall be more remarkably diſtinguiſhed than 
they are at preſent ; and the rather, becauſe a man's 
happineſs in this world arifes from two canſes, his 
own behaviour, and that of other men ; of which 
the latter is not in his power. It is not enough to 
ſecure the quiet and proſperity of human life, that 
a perſon performs his part, unleſs other men do 
theirs; which it is very often ſeen they do not, and 
by this means bring the virtuous man into troubles 
and perplexities, contrary to the natural tendency 
of his own actions. It is no wonder therefore, that 
men diſpute with ſo much zeal againſt the law of 
nature, ſince if they could but once perſvade them- 
Jelves there is no ſuch law, the fear of a future 
judgement will vaniſh of courſe from among them 
who give no credit to revealed religion, and who 
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perhaps would have a great deal of reafon for their 
unbehef, were there no natural religion on which 
revelation i is founded, 


SECTION XXII. 


What has been proved relating to the law of na- 
ture, condemns that abominable tenet of Archelaus, 
Epicurus, and others, that nature hath put no mo- 
ral difference between things; whatever difference 
there may now be is Sen, not voz; adventitious 
and introduced by cuſtom, and the laws of men. In 
- oppoſition to which Cicero ſays, Nihil eſt profectg 
præſtabilius quam plane intelligi nos ad juſtitiam elſe 
natos ; neque opinione, ſed natura conſtitutum eſſe 
jas. « Nothing is of more importance than clearly 
to underſtang, that we are formed to approve and 
pr actice juſtice, which is the dictate of nature, inde- 
pendent of human opinions.” It is excellently ob- 
ſerved by * Biſhop Cumberland.“ That there is 

* the ſame meaſure of good and eyil, as of true or 
. falſe, in propoſitions concerpin "the effects of 
certain motions, tending to the conſervation or 
« deſtruction of things, VIZ. the nature of things ; 
« and whatſcever propoſition points out the true 
« cauſe of conſervation, does at the ſame time ſhew 
„% what is true good.“ The contrary notion, 
which makes all moral diſtinctions of actions to be ar- 
bitrary, was with ſonie little diſguiſe revived in the 
laſt century by Mr. Hobbes, whoſe principles were 

a diſprace to his learning and wit. + Injuſtitia erga 
homines, &c, ** Injuſtice towards men ſuppoſes hu- 
man Jaws, which can have no exiſtence in a ſtate of 
nature.” He talks indeed, in the ſentence immedi. 
ately preceding, of natural laws, wherein he only 


De Legibas Natur, cap. 1. ſect. XX. 
? De Cire, cap. 1. ket. x. 
plays 
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plays his words; for in another place he fays, * 
« They are not properly laws as they proceed from 
nature :? Nay, in his + Leviathan he ſays, © Good 
and evil are always underſtood with relation to the 
perſon who uſe theſe words; ſince there is nothing 
timply ſo, nor any common rule of good and evil 
derived from the nature of the objects themſelves.?? 
And in his book De Cive, cap. 14. ſe&. xvii. © We 
all meaſure good and evil by the pleaſure or pain we 
ourſelves feel.” The foregoing proof of the law of 
nature is a ſuthcient confutation of thoſe principles 
of anarchy and confuſton : however conſider further, 


SECTION XXIV. i. 


That were there no law of nature, there would 
be no ſuch things as human laws, or promiſes, or 
compacts that were binding. The very eſſence of 
law lies in its obliging force. By ſetting aſide the 
law of nature, no Heathen ſubject (not to ſay Chri- 
ſtian) is obliged, in conſcience, to obey the com- 
mands of the magiſtrate ; but whenever he can be 
unjuſt, conſiſtently with his own ſafety, has full li- 
cence to be ſo, for any reſtraint his conſcience lays 
upon him. The interpoſition of promiſes and com- 
pacts alters not the caſe; for though theſe are a 
man's voluntary acts, and Mr. Hobbes will have 
the obſervation of them to be a dictate of the natural 
law, yet beſides that, this dictate of reaſon is not 
properly a law of God, according to Mr. Hobbes 
himſelf, I deny that reaſon binds us to the per- 
formance of our promiſes, if it be true that, ia a 
ſtate of nature, nothing that a man can do is unjuſt : 
For I appeal to any one, whether a breach of pro- 
miſe be at all more contrary to reaſon, than killing 


Pe Cive, cap, iii, ſect. xxxiif, + Cap, 6. 
| a man 
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man, or _ him any other hurt, who never 


gave us the leaſt provocation ? So that it could be 
only to ſerve an hypotheſis that Mr. Hobbes makes 
the ſame thing unjuſt in ſociety, viz. the hurting of 
an innocent perſon, which in the ſtate cf nature he 
aſlerts to be juſt and allowable. As for cuſtom, into 
which ſome have reſolved this difference of actions, 
it is not ſuppoſable it could ever have become fo 

eneral without ſome foundation in nature ; beſides, 
that cuſtom, though it may influence, does not 
oblige. Had a man no other reaſon to be juſt and 
temperate, but that the world has been accuſtomed, 
without reaſon, to look upon juſtice and temperance 
as virtues, he could not be blamed though he ſhould 
depart from a groundleſs cuſtom, and endeavour to 
undeceive the world. And is not ſociety likely to 
thrive wonderfully upon ſuch principles ! 


SECTION XXV. ii. 


Were there no law of nature, but the difference 
of good and evil depending upon human conſtitu. 
tion, then (as hath been frequently objected to this 
notion} ſhould the magiſtrate, or tyrant cuſtom to 
pleaſe, what is now jutt might become unjuſt ; what 
is generous might become baſe; and fo vice verſa : 
and accordingly men would be obliged to change 
their practice with their notions of theſe things; a 
ſappoſition which, on the firſt mention, ſhocks com- 
mon ſenſe, and would ſoon break all ſociety in 
pieces, Were there a ſufficient number of this ſort 
of men to ferm a commonwealth, which I would 
hope there is not, I would adviſe them to herd to- 
gether, and, for experiment's fake, eſtabliſh a ſo- 
ciety upon their own principles, and there is no 
queſtion but the miſerable {tate into which they 


would ſoon run themſelves, would more effectually 
convince 
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convince them of the abſurdity of this notion, than 
all the reaſoning in the world can do. 

As the writers in proof of a law of nature have 
built upon different principles, which are conſiſtent 
enough with each other, and, when united, eſta- 
bliſh it on an immoveable foundation, it may be of 
uſe to divide them into three different claſſes. 


FFF 
Entrance upon the World. 


Advices to a young Man. 


8 was a young man brought up to a reſpec- 
table trade; the term of his apprenticeſhip 
was almoſt expired, and he was contriving how he 
might venture into the world with fafety, and pur- 
ſue buſineſs with innocence and ſucceſs. Among 
his near kindred, Serenus was one, a gentleman of 
conſiderable character in the ſacred profeſſion ; and 
after he had conſulted with his father, who was a 
merchant of great eſteem and experience, he alſo 
thought fit to ſeek a word of advice from the divine. 
Serenus had ſuch a reſpect for his young kinſman, 
that he ſet his thoughts at work on this ſubject, and 
with ſome tender expreſſions, which melted the 
youth into tears, he put into his hand a paper of 
his beſt counſels. Curino entered upon buſineſs, 
purſued his employment with uncommon advantage, 
and, under the blefling of Heaven, advanced him- 
ſelf to a conſiderable eitate. He lived with honour 
in the world, and gave a laſtre to the religion which 
he profeſſed ; and after a long life of piety and uſe- 
fulneſs, he died with a facred compoſure of ſoul, 
under the influences of the Chriſtian hope. Some 
of his neighbonrs wondered at his felicity in this 

world, 
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world, joined with ſo much innocence, and ſuch 


ſevere virtue, But after his death this paper was 
found in his cloſet, which was drawn up by his 
kinſman in holy orders, and was ſuppoſed to have 
had a large ſhare in procuring his happinels. 


Advices to 4 young Man. 


I. Infman, I preſume you deſire to be happy 
here, and hereafter : You know there are 
a thouſand difficulties which attend this purſuit ; 
ſome of them perhaps you foreſee, but there are 
multitudes which you could never think of. Never 
_ truſt therefore to your own underſtanding in the 
things of this world, where you can have the advice 
of a wiſe and faithful friend, nor dare venture the 
more important concerns of your ſoul, and your 
eternal intereſts in the world to come, upon the 
mere light. of nature, and the dictates of your own 
reaſon, ſince the word of God, and the advice of 
Heaven, lies in your hands. Vain and thoughtleſs 
indeed are thoſe children of pride, who choole to 
turn Heathens in the midſt of Great-Britain, who 
live upon the mere religion of nature and their own 
ſtock, when they have been trained up among all 
the ſuperior advantages of Chriſtianity, and the ble]. 
ings of divine reyelation and grace, 

IT. Whatſoever your circumſtances may be in 
this world, ſtill value your bible as your beſt trea- 
{ure ; and whatſoever be your employment here, 
{till look upon religion as your beſt buſineſs. Your 
bible contains eternal life in it, and all the riches of 
the npper world ; and religion is the only way to 
become a poſſeſor of them. 

III. direct your carriage towards God, con- 
verſe particularly with the Book of Pſalms; David 


was a man of ſincere and eminent devotion. To 
| behave 
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behave aright among men, acquaint yourfelf with 
the whole Book of Proverbs ; Solomon was a marr 
of large experience ard wiſdom. And to perfect 

Fredions in both theſe, read the goſpeis and 
the epiſtles; you will find the belt of rules and the 
beſt of examples there, and thoſe more immediately 
ſuited to the Chriſtian life, 

IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and 
ſobriety, by a wiſe government of your appetites 
and paſſions; as a neighbour, influence and engage 
all around you to be your friends, by a temper and 
carriage made up of prudence and goddneſs, and let 
the poor have a certain ſhare in all your yearly pro- 
fits; as a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our 
Saviour's ever before you, Whatſoever you would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do you alſo unto them. 

V. While you make the precepts of Scripture 
the conſtant rule of your duty, you may with cou- 
rage reſt upon the promiſes of deripture as the 
ſprings of your encouragement. All divine aſliſt- 
ances and divine recompences are contained in them, 
The ſpirit of light and grace is promiſed to alliit 
them that aſk it. Heaven and glory are promiſed 
to reward the faithful and the obedient. 

VI. In every affair of life begin with God; con- 
ſult him in every thing that concerns you; view him 
as the author of all your bleſſings and all your hopes, 
as your beſt friend and your eternal portion: medi- 
tate on him in this view, with a continual renewal 
of your truſt in him, and a daily ſurrender of your- 
ſelf to him, till you feel that you love hinr moſt en- 
tirely, that you ſerve him with ſmcere delight, and 
that you cannot live a day without God in the 
world. | 

VII. You know yourſelf to be a man, an indi- 
gent creature, and a ſinner; and you profeſs to be 
a Chriſtian, a diſciple of the bleſſed Jeſus : but never 
think you know Chriſt, nor yourſelf as you ought, 

till 
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till you find a daily need of him for righteouſneſs 
and ſtrength, for pardon and ſanctification; and let 
him be your conſtant introducer to the great God, 
though he ſit upon a throne of grace. Kabatber 
his own words, John xiv. 6. No man cometh to the 
Father but by me. 

VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure, and not a taſk, 
and then you will not forget nor omit it. If ever 
you have lived in a praying family, never let it be 
your fault if you do not live in one always. Believe 
that day, that hour, or thoſe minutes to be all 
waited and loft, which any worldly pretences would 
tempt you to ſave out of the publick worſhip of the 
church, the certain and conſtant duties of the cloſet; 
or any neceflary ſervices for Cod and godlineſs. Be- 
ware leſt a blaſt attend it, and not a bleſſing, If 
God had not reſerved one day in ſeven to himſelf, I 
fear religion would have been loſt out of the world ; 
and every day of the week is expoſed to a curſe, that 
has no morning religion. | 

IX. See that you watch and labour, as well as 
pray: diligence and dependence mult be united in 
the practice of every Chriſtian. It is the ſame wiſe 
man acquaints us, that the hand of the diligent, and 
the bleſſing of the Lord join together to make us 
rich, Prov. x. 4—22. Rich in the treaſures of body 
or mind, of time or eternity. 

It is your duty indeed, under a ſenſe of your own 
weakneſs, to pray daily againſt ſin ; but if you would 


effectually avoid it, you muſt alſo avoid temptation, 


and every dangerous opportunity. Set a double 
guard whereſoever you feel or ſuſpect an enemy at 
hand. The world without, and the heart within, 
have ſo much flattery and deceit in them, that we 
mult keep a ſharp eye upon both, leſt we are trapt 

into miſchief between them. 
X. Honour, profit, and pleaſure, have been 
ſometimes called the world's trinity ; they * its 
| three 
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three chief idols; each of them is ſufficient to draw 
4 ſoul off from God, and ruin it for ever ; beware 
of them therefore, and of all their ſubtle infinua- 
tions, if you would be innocent or happy. 

Remember that the honour which comes from 
God, the approbation of Heaven, and of your own 
conſcience, are infinitely more valuable than all the 
eſteem or applauſe of men. Dare not to venture one 
ſtep out of the road of Heaven, for fear of being 
laughed at for walking ſtrictly in it: it is a poor re- 
ligion that cannot ſtand againſt a jeſt. 

Sell not your hopes of heavenly treaſures, nor 
any thing that belongs to your eternal intereſt, for 
any of the advantages of the preſent life: What 
ſhall it profit a man to gain the whole world, and 
loſe his own ſoul ? 

Remember alſo the words of the wiſe man, He 
that loveth pleaſure ſhall be a poor man; he that in- 
dulges himſelf in wine and oil, that is, in drinking, 
in feaſting, and in ſenſual gratifications, ſhall not 
be rich. It is one of St. Paul's characters of a moſt 
degenerate age, when men become lovers of plea- 
ſure more than lovers of God. And that fleſnly 
luſts war againſt the ſoul, is St. Peter's caveat to 
the Chriſtians of his time. 

XI. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and 
fenſible ; if but one {in force its way into that ten- 
der part of the ſoul, and dwell eaſy there, the road 
is paved for a thouſand iniquities. 

And take heed that under any ſcruple, doubt, or 
temptation whatſoever, you never let any reaſon- 
ings ſatisfy your conſcience which will not be a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer, or apology, to the Great Judge at 
the laſt day. | 

XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind. It 
is a world of vanity and vexation in which you live; 
the flatteries and promiſes of it are vain and deceit- 
ul; prepare therefore to meet diſappointments. 

any 
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Many of its occurrences are teizing and vexatious, 
In every ruffling ſtorm without, poſſeſs your ſpirit 
in patience, and let all be calm and ſerene within. 
Clouds and tempeſts are only found in the lower 
ſkies ; the heavens above are ever bright and clear, 
Let your heart and hope dwell much in theſe ſerene 
regions; live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as a 
_ of Heaven, if you wilt maintain a ſoul at 
eaſe. a cg 
XIII. Since in many things we offend all, and 
there is not a day paſſes which is perfectly free from 
fin, let repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, be your daily work: A frequent 
renewal of theſe exerciſes which make a Chriſtian at 
firſt, will be a conſtant evidence of your ſincere 
Chriſtianity, and give you peace in life, and hope in 
death. RA 

XIV. Ever carry about with you ſuch a ſenſe 
of the uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of 
life icſelf, as to put nothing off till to- morrow which 
you can conveniently do to-day. Dilatory perſon 
are frequently expoſed to ſurprize and hurry in 
every thing that belongs to them: the time is come, 
and they are unprepared, Let the concerns of your 
ſoul and your ſhop, your trade and your religion, 
lie always in ſuch order, as far as poſſible, that death, 
at a ſhort warning, may be no occaſion of a diſqui- 
eting tumult in your ſpirit, and that you may eſcape 
the anguiſh of a bitter repentance in a dying hour, 
Farewel. 

Phronimus, a conſiderable Eaſtland merchanr, 
happened upon a copy of theſe advices about the 
time when he permitted his ſon to commence a part- 
nerſhip with him in his trade. He tranſcribed them 
with his own hand, and made a preſent of them to 
the youth, together with the articles of partnerſhip. 
Here, young man, ſaid he, is a paper of more 


worth than theſe articles, Read it over once a 
month, 
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month, till it is wrought in your very ſoul and tem- 
per. Walk by theſe rules, and I can truſt my 
eſtate in your hands. Copy out theſe counſels in 
your life, and you will make me and yourſelf eaſy 


and happy. 
CCC 
Maxims and Rules of Prudence methodized. 


From Dr. CoTTon MaTHER's Manuductio. With 
ſome Additions. 


I. With Regard to your Thoughts. 


I, A Cloſe heart and an open face will carry you 
through the world. 
Sir Henry Wotton to Milton, 
. Think before you ſpeak. 

Think before whom you ſpeak. 
Think why you ſpeak. 
Think what you ſpeak. 
3. Audi, cerne, tace, 

Si tu vis vivere in pace. 
If you would live in peace and reſt, 
You muſt hear and ſee, and ſay the beſt, 

Or thus : 
Hear, perceive, and yet be ſtill, 
If remain in peace you will. 


IT. As to Words and Converſation. 


I. A man muſt not tell all he knows, nor do all 


” can, nor believe all he hears, nor-ſpend all he 
as. 2 


X 2. For 


1 


2. For what is to be ſaid in company, 

Bis prius ad limam, 

Quam ſemel ad linguam. 

1wice to the file before once to the tongue, 

Mind this, 'tis worth while, whether you are old 

or young. 4 

3. Leaſt ſaid is ſooneſt mended. 

4+ In multi loquio multi loquium, 

In much ſpeaking there is fooliſh ſpeaking. 

. Prudent Philip Henry ſaid, He often got 
hurt by ſpeaking, rarely by holding his tongue. 

6. © 1 hold it ſo,” ſays a young parſon ; 
«© young man, it becomes you to hold your tongue,” 
replies an old divine, 

7. Speak well of every body, as far as you can 
with truth, on all occaſions, and even watch for 
all occaſions to do ſo : there is a marvellous good- 
neſs, and a wonderful wiſdom, a high degree of 
prudence in this. 

8. Speak evil of no man, if you can help it. 
Evil ſpeaking has a fad indiſcretion as well as inde- 
cency in it; for the very birds of the air ſtrangely 
report the matter, and circulate it. 


Prudence in ſpeaking of Men's Characters. 


On the other hand, as to ſpeaking good : 
Remember, there is often a want of wiſdom in our 
being either too copious, or too early, or too high, 
or too quick in our commendations of any perſons. 

Don't be too high, or too haſty in your praiſes. 
Dr. D 's Foible. 
And yet he was a moſt amiable man tor ſpeaking good 
of young miniſters and others, and did abundance of 
good by it. 
10. Lay hands ſuddenly on no man: If you are 
too copious, too early, too quick and haſty, 2 
big 
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high and extravagant in your praiſes of a perſon, 
you may, ſooner than you think, foreſee your vaſt 
commendations confuted, and you brought to ſhame 
and bitter repentance for your folly. 


He that bleſſeth his friend early with a loud voice. 


Prov. xxvii. 14. See Henry Dr. G. 
Pualem commendes etiam, atque etiam aſpice. 


III. As to our Enemies and Slanderers who re. 
proach our Name and Abilities, and cenſure our 
Behaviour and Conduct. 


t. Never ſacrifice any hours of a ſhort life in 
perſonal contentions, perſonal reflections, mean 
quarrels, and filly ſquabbles, with baſe low people. 
Never ſquabble with a woman eſpecially. Let your 
moderation be known unto all men. 

2. If it be whiſpered about, that any man has 
deſpiſed, derided, or ſpoke diminutively of you, the 
belt way, for the moſt part, is to take no notice of 
it, Let not them that have ſcorned and abuſed you, 
know that you are acquainted with it. 

3. If any preacher ſhould be ſo filly and imper- 
tinent, as to have any girds and ſneers at you in 
the pulpit, I charge you do not anſwer the man 
go on in your miniſtry as if you had heard nothing. 


Sile et fune ſtam, dediſti Plagam. 
IV. Gaining the Goodwill of Mankind. 


1. Learn to be good natured to all men. 

2. You may come to be almoſt univerſally be- 
loved while you live, if your good-nature and good 
humour appear in continual demonſtrations, which 
will fatisfy every one that you ſhall delight in doing 
all good offices which they can deſire of you; and 


that if you ſee or hear any thing diſreputable in 
X 2 them, 
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them, you will generouſly caſt and keep a mantle © 
love over it. | 


N. B. No nation or language, but the Engliſh, 
has a proper term or phraſe for good-nature or 
w_ humour. Examine this in the Hebrew, 

reek, Latin, and French language. 

Wile and beautiful publick ſpirit for the glory 

and kir.gdom of Chriſt, 

3. Always remember, that wiſdom lies in the 
not doing that which may any way prejudice human 
ſcciety, of which we are a part, but on the contrary, 
make all our actions, and ſtudies, and labours in 
learning and religion tend to the benefit of ſociety, 
viz. the church and mankind. This is a noble 
maxim, 

4. No wiſe man will be taken a fecond time in 
an error he hath once ſuffered for. 

Let paſt errors in life twinge thy conſcience, and 

ſting thee into caution, 


V. The delicate and divine Art of pleaſing and 


edifying Company. 


1. Many rules of behaviour are contained in 
that one word MoDESTY, which renders every one 
his due, and aſſumes nothing undue to one's ſelf, 
This is true Chriſtian politeneſs. 

2. A great deal of good behaviour is comprized 
in that one maxim, Do and ſay nothing that may be 
juſtly offenſive to the company. 

The truth is, the moſt exact and conſtant 
rules of behaviour will be found to be the rules of 


Chriſtianity in the New Teſtament, in the example 


and maxims of Chriſt ; for which cauſe it pleaſed 
our glorious Redeemer more than once to give 


them. 0 
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Every Chriſtian, as far as he keeps to his own 
rules, will be ſo far a gentleman, a real nobleman, 
a man of honour and dignity. 

4. Study chiefly the ethics of the Bible, and con- 
ſult all books of a truly Evangelical and practical 
ſtrain; ſuch as the Verus Chritianiſmus of the 
good John Arndt, whereby thouſands have been 
brought into the life of God. 

5. A wiſe obſervation of the beauties and ble- 
miſhes of what you fee palles ia the converſation of 
wiſe, learned, and worthy men, with an imitation 
of their amiable politeneſs, aud a ſteady avoidance 
of their errors aud defects, is the beſt way to learn 
the rules of behaviour. 


VI. Telling good Stories —and aſking prudent 
Que ſt ions. 8 


t. Select from all books, and times, and ages, 
the moſt ſtriking facts, events, and cliaracters. Lay 
up a vaſt and inexhauſtible ſtock of them in your 
memory. 

2. Labour for the art, the ſkill, and beautiful 
addreſs of telling theſe ſtories handlumely—ard with 
a deliberate, expreſſive, unſtumbling brevity : and 
if you produce the ſtories on many occaſious, you 
may not only ingratiate yourſelf wherever you 
make your appearance, but alſo obtain almoſt any 
requeſt that you ſhall make one of them a witty in- 
troduction to. 

Ihe precious ſtones that every one ſets a value 
on, are called Pleaſant Stones; but let not your 
pleaſantry degenerate into any unbecoming levity. 
For ever ſo regulate it, and ſo moderate it, tliat it 
may gracefully terminate in the moſt ſerious diſ- 
courſe, and inculcate and inſinuate ſome ſerious wiſe 


maxim. 
| X 3 | As 
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As to weighty and uſeful Queſtions. 


3. Be always furniſhed with a large ſtock of 
weighty and uſeful queſtions, eſpecially in your 
younger years. | 

Propoſe ſome of theſe ſele&t queſtions, in an 
humble and modeſt manner, in almoſt every com- 
pany. 

Alſted's aſtoniſhing Encyclopedia will furniſh you 
with ten thouſand good queſtions. See his contents 
of every ſcience in Ss form of queſtions. See ſome 
hundreds of good queſtions in Dr. William Ames's 
Caſes of 99 Alſted's Caſes—in Keache's 
Tropologia—in Dr. Doddridge's Lectures —in Dr. 
Gill's Body of Divinity. 

VII. Forming Friendſhips, and keeping good 
Company. 

1. Be ſociable, but throw away as little time as 

ever you can on the | 
SAT Temporis fures, 

1 he thieves of time, 
eſpecially upon impertinent company. Keep com- 
pany, but ſuch as are your ſuperiors in wiſdom, 
goodneſs, learning, piety, and age; your fami- 
Iiarity with whom will be reputable and ſerviceable 
to you. 

2. Make choice of a boſom friend, but be ex- 
ceedingly cautious and careful in your chuice—be 
ſure let it be ſome very wiſe, and good, aud faith- 
ful perſon ; a man of true tried honour and gene- 
rous greatneſs, like Dr. Wilkins, one of the greateſt 
of ſouls— a d rarely commit any ſecrets to any per- 
ſons but ſuch as may have it as much for their in. 
tereſt as it is for yours, to keep them ſo. 


VII. 4 
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VIII. As to raſh Anger and Revenge. 


1. Donothing raſhly. Acts 19. 

Adviſe always with the Town Clerk of Epheſus, 
2. Prudens qui Patiens, was a judge's motto. AN 
Let it be yours. The wrath of man works not the 
righteouſneſs of God, ; 

3. There is nothing done ſo well in a paſſion— 
but what may be done better out of it. 

4. There is a conſpicuous wiſdom in meekneſs. 
See Mr. Henry's Golden Book on Meekneſs, 8vo. 

5. If you find your ſpirit heated in diſcourſe at 
any time, Now, now is the time for the bridle. 
Pſ. xxxix. 1. 

There is danger even of a Moſes, when his anger 
is moved, that he ſpeak raſhly, 

6. Suppreſs rather than expreſs too warm and 
hot reſentments, whatever be the provocations. 

There will be nothing loſt by doing ſo. Nothing 
loſt by a noble calmneſs and ſelf-poſleſſion of ſoul. 

Motos pre ſtat componere fi uctus. 

7 If you feel a violent impulſe hurrying you 
into an eager purſuit of any matter, be jealous, be 
N afraid, leſt you be led into 'temptation. Examine 
f jt over and over again and again, and be upon a 


—— 


; moſt ſedate weighing of the matter. See ! See! be 
well aſſured that it is a thing that will not be re- 
N pented of. 


. ener 


As to Di [putes and Slanders. 


8. Do not uſe your pen, and loſe your time in 
erriſtic writings, or diſputes managed by the pen 
and the preſs, any more than unqueſtionable duty 


and prudence makes to be abſolutely neceſſary. 
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As to anſwering ſlandering Coxcomòt. 


If calumnious quills or pens have publickly 
ſcratched you, An reſpondendum ſemper calummniis? 
No, no, no Let them not know yon have fo 
much as read their ſollies. Shine on, regardleſs of 
the bats and owls. Inſtead of anſwering them, 
write ſuch learned and uſeful books as will be of 
perpetual ſervice to mankind, and ſtanding monu- 
ments of your good. ſenſe and taſte, learning and 
piety. © This is the noble way of deſtroying flander. 
Magnum contumeliæ remedium negligentia, 
Sile et fune ſtam dediſti plagam 
10. Never forget, © That the malice of ill 
tongues, upon a good man, is only like a mouthful 
of Babe blown upon a diamond, which, though it 
clouds its beauty for the preſent, yet it is eaſily 
yang off, and the gem reſtored to its genuine 
uſtre.“ 


# 


IX. As to groveling Slavery to rich Tyrants and 
Lyars, ſometimes miſcalled Gentlemen and 
Nodlen.en. | 


1. Let no man of quality engage and attach you 
ſo far to his intereſts, or to violent parties in poli- 
ticks, that you ſhall run the hazard of abating the 
zeal of your heart, the delight of your ſtudies, the 
ſucceſs of your miniſtry, and of abridging your op- 
portunities of doing good to thouſands upon his ac- 
count. 


Theſe lying rich men will cruelly deſert you 


when their baſe views are anſwered, and when they 
have made you their ſlave and dog to do their dirty 
work. . 


Let 


| 


r 
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Let not my children put confidence in rich men 
for a thouſand worlds. 


Factions in Civil Government. 


2. If any factions ariſe in the commonwealth, 
which ſolicit your engagement in them, keep cloſe 
to the buſineſs of your miniſtry, and your noble ſu- 
blime ſtudies in the Scriptures, and the ſciences, and 
ſay, “ J am doing a great work, ſo that I cannot 
come down, Why ſhould the work ceaſe for you?“ 


Contentions in the Churches of Chriſt. 


3. In public tranſactions, and eſpecially when 
any thing is driving about which the people of God 
may be divided in their ſentiments, (as in 1719). 

Let there be a continual terror of God upon you, 
leſt you unawares fall in with ſ»mething that may 
be unfriendly or detrimental to the kingdom of God. 
Be very thoughtful and very prayerful on ſuch oc- 
caſions. 


* | 
X. Gain Good by all Repreaches and Injurier. 


1. Gain by every thing that befals you; by all 
events, painful, pleaſant, ſmiling or frowning diſ- 
penſations | 

Let reproaches make you conſider, To what ex- 
celle:1i virtue, or grace, and action, would God 
awaken me to by this? Yea, let all diſaſters make 
you c 1adec:, IV hat admenttion does my God now 
ſend to me? What is God's prudent delign and in- 
tenti n towards me? | 

All tings fl work together for good. See 
Charnack's demonſtration oj this in his admirable 
Treatiſe on Providence. 


Short 
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XXV. Short Sketches of the mot illuſtrious Men 
of all Ages, viz. Drvines, Philoſophers, Hiſtc- 

rians, Phyſicians, Lawyers, Stateſmen, War- 
'riors, Orators, Poets, Grammarians, Anti- 
quarians, and Artilts, 


RV 
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Bbadie James, an eminent Proteſtant divine, 
born at Hay, in Berne, in the year 1658. He 
was taken ill in London, and died at Mary-le-Bone 
on the 23d of September, 1727- 
Ainſworth Henry, His death was ſudden, and 
not without ſuſpicion of violence. 

Alix Peter, à learned and eminent Proteſtant 
divine, born at Alencon, in France, in the year 
1641. Dr. Allix died at London, February 21, 
1717, in the 76th year of his age. 

Alſted John. Henry, a German Proteſtant divine 
of the ſeventeenth century, He died in 1638, in 
the 5oth year of his age. | | 
 Ambreſe St. Biſhop of Milan, born at Gaul, in 


the year 333, crording to Dr. Cave, or in 340, as 


Mr. Da Pin affirms. He died at Milan the 4th of 
April, 397, in the 57th year of his age. He waz 
buried in the great church at Milan, 

Amyraut, or Amyrald Moſes, an eminent French 
divine, born at Bourgueil, a {mall town of Tou- 
raine, in September, 1596. He died the 8th of 
February, 1664, and was interred with the uſual 
ceremonies of the Academy. 

Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, an Italian by 
birth, born at Aoſt, a town belonging to the Duke 

of Savoy, in the year 1033. He died at Canter- 
bury on the 21ſt of April, 1109, in the 76th year of 
his age. 
Aquinas 


n 
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Aquinas St. Thomas. He was born in the caſtle 
of Aquins, in the lerra di Lavoro, in Italy about 
the year 1224. He fell ſick on his journey, at the 
monaſtery of Foſſanova, near 1 erracina, where he 
died the 7th of March, the ſame year, in the 4oth 
year of his age. 

Arndt John, a famous Proteſtant divine of Ger- 


many, born at Ballenſtad, in the Duchy of Anhalt, 


in the year 1585. He died in 1621. 
Arnobius, an ancient Chriſtian Apologiſt. 


Atterbury Francis, Biſhop of Rocheſter, born at. 


Milton Keynes, near Newport-Pagnel, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, on the 6th of March, 1662. He died at 
Paris, the 17th of February, 1731. His body was 
brought over to England, and interred the 12th of 
May following, in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Auguſtin St. a famous Chriſtian father. He lived 
anno 400. 

Abernethy John, an eminent Diſſenting Miniſter 
in Ireland, was born October 19, 1680. He died 
in December, 1740, in the Goth year of his age 

Athanaſius St. was born at Alexandria about the 
. gra of the fourth century. He died m peace 
and tranquillity in the year 371, after having been 
Biſhop forty- ſix years. 


B 

Bates William, an eminent Nonconformiſt di- 
vine, born in November, 1625 He died July 19, 
1699, in the 74th year of his age. 

Baxter Richard, an eminent Non-conformilt di- 
vine, born at Rowiou, near High. Ercal, in Shrop- 
ſhire, November 12, 1615. He died December the 
8th, 1691, and was interred in Chriſt Church, 

Bedell William, a very famous prelate, and 
Biſhop of Kilmcre in Ireland, born in 1470, at 
Black-Notley, in tne ccunty of Eiſex, He died on 
the 7th of February, 1641. 

Beveridge 
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Beveridge William, a learned Engliſh divine, 
born at Barrow, in Leiceſterſhire, in the year 1638, 

Beza Theodore, a moſt zealous promoter and de- 
fender of the reformed church, born at Vezelai, in 
Burgundy, June 24, 1519. He died the 13th-of 
October, 1605. | x 

Boſſuet James, Biſhop of Meaux, born at Dijon, 
the 27th of September, 1627, He died at Paris, 
the 12th of April, 1704, in the 76th year of his 
age, and was buried at Meaux. | 

Bourdaloue Louis, was born in Bourges, on the 
20th of Augult, 1632. He died on the 13th of 
May, 1704, in the 72d year of his age. 

Bull George, Biſhop of St. David's, born at 
Wells, in Somerſetſhice, March 25, 1634. He 
died February 17, 1709. 

Bull John, born about the year 1563. 

Bunyan John, author of the juſtly admired alle. 
gory of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, was burn at Elſtow, 
near Bedford, in the year 1628. He died in London, 
of a fever, on the 31ſt of Auguit, 1688, in the 60th 
year of his age. 

Burnet Gilbert, Biſhop of Saliſbury, was born at 
Edinburgh, September 18, 1643. He died March 
17, 1714-15, in the 72d year of his age, and wag 
interred in the pariſh church of St. James's Clerk. 
enwell. 

Burnet Thomas, was born in Scotland. 

- Burkitt William, a celebrated commentator on 
the New Teſtament, was born at Hitcham, in 
Northamptonſhire, July 25, 1650. He died in the 
latter end of October, 1703. 

Berriman Dr. William, was born September 
24, 1688. He died February 5, 1749-50, in the 
62d year of his age. 

Blackhall, an eminent Engliſh divine, was born 


in London, in the year 1654. He died at Exeter, 
November 
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November 29, 1716, and was interred in the ca- 
thedral there. : | | 
Butler Joſeph, late Biſhop of Durham, was born 


in the year 1692. He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, 
and was interred at the cathedral at Briſtol. 


C 
Calamy Edmund, an eminent Preſbyterian di- 
vine, was born at London, in February 1680. 


The fight of London in aſhes, which he lived to ſee, 


broke his heart. He died October 29, 1666. 

Calaſio Marius, compiler of the great Hebrew 
Concordance, 4 vols. folio. 

Calvin John, one of the chief reformers of the 
church in the 16th century, was born at Neyon, in 
Picardy, July 10, 1509. He died May 27, 1564. 

Cartwright JVillioam, was born at Northway, 
near Tewkſbury, in Glouceſterſhire, in Sep:ember 
1611. He died on the 23d of December, 1643, in 
the 33d year of his age. 

Chevron Peter, was born at Paris, in the year 
1541. He died at Paris, of an apoplexy, on the 
16th of November, 1603. 

Cheynelie Francis, was born at Oxford, about 
the middle of the year 1608. He dicd at an obſcure 


village, called Preſton, in Suſſex, in September 


1665. 
Chillingworth William, a divine of the church 
of England, was born at Oxford, in October 1602. 
Chry ſoloras Emanuel, one of thoſe learned men 


in the 14th century, was born at Conſtantinople, as 


is ſuppoſed, about the year 1255. He died the 
15th of April, 1415. He was buried at Conſſance. 

Chryfoſtom John, ſo called from his eloquence, 
was born at Antioch, of a noble family, about the 
year 354. He died in the year 417. 


Clarke 
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Clarke Dr. Samuel, was born at Norwich, Oc- 
tober 11, 1675. He died on the 17th of May, 
1729, in the 54th year of his age. 

Clemens Rommnus, an excellent Chriſtian father. 

Colet Dr. John, an eminent and learned Engliſh 
divine, was born in the pariſh of St. Antholin, Lon- 
don, in the year 1466. He died on the 16th of 
September, 1519, in the 53d year of his age. 

Collier Jeremy, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Stow Qui in Cambridgeſhire, September 23, 
1650. He died of the ſtone, upon the 26th of 
April, 1726, in the 76th year of his age, and was 
interred in St. Pancras church-yard, near London. 

Conant Dr. Fohn, a learned and eminent Engliſh 
divine, was born at Yeatenton, in Devonſhire, the 
18th of October, in the year 1608. He died the 
12th of March, 1693, in the 86th year of his age, 
at Northampton. 

Cooper Thomas, a learned Engliſh biſhop , was 
born at Oxford, about the year 1517. He died at 
Wincheſter, on the :gth of April, 1594, and was 
buried in the cathedial there. 

Coſin Fohn, an eminent Engliſh prelate, was born 
at Norwich, on the 3oth of November, 1594. He 
died the 15th of January, 1071-2, in the 78th year 
of his age, author of the Hiſtory of the Cannon of 
_ Scripture. 

Cudworth Ralph, a very learned Engliſh divine, 
born at Aller, in Somerſetſhire, in the year 1617. 
He died the 26th of June, 1688, in the 71ſt year of 
his age. 

Cumberland Dr. Richard, a very learned Eng- 
liſh divine, and Biſhop of Peterborough, was born in 
the city of London, the 15th of July, 1632. He 
died the gth of October, 1718, in the 87th year of 
his age. | | 

Cyprianus Thaſius Cecilius, a principal father 


of the Chriſtian Church, was born at Carthage, in 
| Africa, 
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Africa, at the latter end of the ſecond, or the begin- 
ning of the third century. He died on the 14th of 
September, in the year 258. 

Cyrano Bergerac, a French author of a very par- 


ticular character, was born in Gaſcony, about the 


year 1620. He died in 1655, aged only 35 years. 

Eyrill of Alexandria, a Chriſtian father. 

Charnock Stephen, a moſt judicious and eloquent 
divine, author of Diſcourſes on the Attributes of 
God. 

Chandler Dr. Samuel, a Diſſenting miniſter in 
London. See his Life and Sermons. 
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Daille Fohn, miniſter of the church of Paris, was 
born at Chatelleraunt, upon the -6th of January, 
1594. He died at Paris, the 15th of April, 1670. 

Damaſcenus John, an illuſtrious father of the 
church in the 8th century, was born at Damaſcus. 
He died about the year 750. 

Davenant John, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and a very 
learned man, born in Watling-ſtreet, London, 
about the year 1570. He died of a conſumption, the 
20th of April, 16,1, and was buried in Saliſbury ca- 
thedral. ; 

Dawes Sir William, an eminent prelate of the 
Church of England, was born at Lyons, near Brain- 
tre” in Eſſex, the 12th of September, 1671. He 
died the 3oth of April, 1724, in the 53d year of his 
age, 

„ EDI Biſhop of Corinth ſuffered martyr- 
dom about the year 178. | 

Dionyſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, was born a 
Heathen. 

Dodwell Henry, a moſt lea ed man, was born 
at Dublin, in October, 1641 He died at S ot- 
teſbrooke, the 7th of June, 1711, in tte 7oth year 
of his age. 

Drelin:ourt 
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Drelincourt Charles, miniſter of the church of 
Paris, and a very extraordinary man, was born at 
Sedan, the 1oth of July, 1595. He died the 3d of 
November, 16 1 | 

Druſius gone a man of very great learning 
among the Proteſtants, was born at Oudenard, in 
Flanders, the 28th of June, 1555. He died on the 
12th of February, 1616 

Dupin Lewis-Ellis, a very learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne, was born at Paris, the 17th of June, 
1657. He died the 6ch of June, 1719, aged 62 
years. | 

Doddridge Dr. Philip, was born in London, the 
2Cth of June, 1702, and died October the 26th, 
1751, aged 50. 

Duchal Fames, a late pious and learned miniſter 
among the Diſſenters, was born in Ireland. He died 
the 4th of May, 1761, in the 64th year of his age. 


. 

Edwards Dr. Jonathan, a learned Engliſh divine. 

Emlyn Thomas, a learned Arian or Socinian, 
born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, the 27th of May, 
1663- He died in the year 1756 

Euſden Lawrence, was born in Ireland. He 
died at his rectory at Coneſby, in Lincolnſhire, the 
27th of September, 1730 | 

Evans John, author of the Chriſtian Temper. 


F 
-  Faucheur Michael Le, a very celebrated miniſter 
among the Proteſtants in France in the 17th cen- 
tury He died at Paris, the iſt of April, 1657. 
Felix Minutius, a father of the primitive church, 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 3d century, 
about the year 220. | 
Fenelon Francis de Salignac de la Motte, Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, was born at the caſtle of Fe- 
nelon, 
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nelon, in the province of Perigord, Auguſt 6, 1651. 
He died in the beginning of January, 1715, in the 
63d year of his age. | 

Fiddes Richard, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Hunmanby, near Scarborough, in Yorkſhire, 
in the year 1671. He died at Putney in the year 
1725, in the 54th year of his age, and was buried 
in Fulham church-yard. 

Fleetwood William, a very excellent Engliſh. 
divine and biſhop, was bora in the Tower of Lon- 
don, on the 1ft of January, 1656. He died at 
Tottenham in Middleſex, the qth of Augult, 1723, 
and was interred in the cathedral church of Ely. 

Fowler Edward, an eminent Engliſh divine, and 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, was born at Weſterleigh, in 
that county, in the year 1632. He died at Chelſea, 
the 26th of Auguſt, 1714, in the 82d year of his 
age. 

Bling Dr. Henry, the elegant and maſculine 
author of a Diſſertation on the Claſſes, and ſome 
admirable ſermons againſt Infidels, 
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Gale John, a learued divine, was born at Lon- 
don, the 26th of May, 1680. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1721, aged 42. 

Gale Theophilus, a learned divine, was born at 
Kings- eiguton in Devonſhire, in the year 1628. 
He died about Mareh, in the year 1678, aged 50. 

Gaſtrel Francis, Biſhop of Cheſter, was born at 
Slapton, in Northamptonſhire, about the year 1662. 
He died November the 24th, 1725, in the 624 or 
63d year-of his ape. 

Gibſon Edmund, Biſhop of London, was born at 
Knipe, in Weſtmoreland, in the year 1669. He 
died on the 6th of September, 1748, aged 79. 

Gilpin Bernard, a very worthy and exemplary 
pariſh prieſt in England, was born at Kentmire, in 

1517, 
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1517. He died the 4th of March, 1583, in the 
66th year of his age. 

Grabe John Earneſt, a learned editor of the Sep. 
tuagint from the Alexandrian manuſcript, in the 
King of England's palace at St. James's. He died 
the 13th of November, 1712. 

Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome about 600. 

Gregory John, a very learned divine of the Eng- 
liſh church, was born at Agmondeſham, in Bucking- 
 hamſhire, November 10, 1607. He died the 13th 
of March, 1646. 

Grew Obadiah, a worthy pariſh prieſt in Eng- 

land, was born at Atherſton, in the pariſh of Man- 
cheſter, in Warwickſhire, in November 1607. He 
died at Coventry, October the 22d, 1689. 
' Grindal Edi und, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Hinſingham, in the pariſh of St. Begh's, 
in Cowpland, a ſmall village in the county of Cum- 
berland, in the year 1519. He died at Croydon, 
the 6th of July, 1583, and was interred in that 
church. | 

Grove Henry, a learned divine among the Eng- 
liſh Preſbyterians. He was born at Taunton, in 
Somerſetſhire, January the qth, 1683. He died 
the 27th of February, 1737-8. 

Gunning Peter, ' Biſhop of Ely, was born at 
Hoo, in "Inf January 11, 1613. He died July 
the 6th, 1684, and was interred in the cathedral of 


Ely. 


| H 
Hughes Obadiah, a Diſſenting miniſter in Len- 
don. | 
* Hacket John, Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
was born in London, the 1ſt of September, 1592. 
He died at Litchfield, the 28th of October, 1670, 
and was buried in the cathedral, 
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Hakewill George, an ingenious and learned Eng- 
liſh divine, was born at Exeter, in the year 1579. 
He died in April, 1649 . 

Hales John, uſually called the Ever Memoz3. h at 
was born at Bath, in Somerſetſhire, in the) 
1584, He died the 19th of May, 1656, aged 72. 

Hall Joſeph, Biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, 
was born in Briſtow Park, within the pariſh of 
Aſhby-de-la-Zonch, in Leiceſterſhire, July 1, 1574. 
He died the 8th of September, 1656, in the 82d 
year of his age. . 

Hammond Dr. Henry, a moſt learned and pious 

Engliſh divine, was born at Chertſey, in Surry, 
the 18th of Auguſt, 1605. He died in the year 
1743- | 
2 Humphrey, an eminent Engliſh divine, 
was born at Odcombe, in the county of Somerſet, 
the 1ſt of January, 1659. He. died the 20th of 
January, 1706. 

Hooker Richard, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Heavy-tree, near Exeter, about the time of 
Eaſter, 1554. He died the 2d of November, 1600. 

Hooper Dr. George, an eminent Engliſh divine, 
was born at Grimley, in Worceſterſhire, about the 
year 1640. He died at Barkley, in Somerſetſhire, 
the 6th of September, 1627. 

Hoornbeeck John, a moſt illuſtrious divine in 
Holland, was born at Haerlem, in 1617. He died 
in September, 1666. | 

Hopkins Ezekiel, an Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Sandford, in Devonſhire, in 1633. He died the 
19th of June, 1690. 

Horneck Dr. Authony, a very learned and pious 
divine, was born at Baccharack, a town in the 
Lower Palatinate, in the year 1641. He died the 
3ilt of January, 1696, in the 56th year of his age. 

Hottinger John- Henry, a very learned writer, 
was born at Zurich, in Swifſerland, the 1oth of 
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"50h 1620. He was drowned the 5th of June, 

1667. 

= Hough John, Biſhop of Worceſter, was born in 
2 gunty of Middleſex, in the year 1650. He 
die the gth of March, 1743. 

Hoe John, a very learned Engliſh Non- confor- 
miſt divine, was born at Loughborough, in Lei- 
.ceſterſhire, the 17th of May, 1630. He died at 
London, the 2d of April, 1705. | 

Huet Peter-Daniel, Biſhop of Avranches, in 
France, was born at Caen, in Normandy, the 8th 
of February, 1630. He died January the 26th, 
1721, in the g1ſt year of his age. 

Huſs John, a very celebrated divine and martyr, 
was born at a town in Bohemia, called Huſſenitz, 
about the year 1376. He was burnt alive the 6th of 
July, 1415. 

Hales Stephen, was born in Kent, in the year 
1677. e died the 4th of January, 1761, aged 84. 

Hare Francis, a late learned prelate, editor of 
.the Hebrew Pſalms, 2 vols. 8vo. | 

Henry Matthew, an eminent Diſſenting teacher, 
and moſt excellent expoſitor, born in the year 
1662. He died at Nantwich, in the year 1714. 

Herring Dr. Thomas, was born at Walſoken, in 
Norfolk, 1693. He died March the 13th, 1757. 

Hervey James, a late divine of exemplary virtue 
and piety, was born at Hardington, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, in the year 1714. He died on Chriftmas- 
day, 1758, in the 45th year of his age, author of 
Meditations among the Tombs, and Theron and 
Aſpaſio, 
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oY 
Fachiades, or Rabl i Joſeph Ben Joſeph Jachaia, 
a famous rabbi of the r6th century, was born at 
Liſbon, and died at the age of 45 years. 


Fanſen Cornelius, Biſhop of Ypres, one of the 
molt learned divines of the 17th century, was born 


in a village called Accoy, or Akoy, near Leerdam, 
in Holland. He died the 16th of May, 1638. 
enkin Robert, a learned Engliſh divine, was 
born at Thanet, in Kent, in January 1656. He 
died April the 7th, 1727. | | 

Jerome Saint, a celebrated doctor of the church, 
was born at Stridon, a town upon the borders of 
Dalmatia, and the ancient Pannonia, about the year 
of Chriſt 340. He died in September, 420, aged 
78 or 80 years. 

Jewel John, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born 
at Buden, in the pariſh of Beringol, in Devonſhire, 
in May 1522. Hedied in September, 1571, in the 
5oth year of his age. 

Ignatius, firnamed Theophraſtus, one of the 
apoſtolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria. 
He was devoured by lions the 2oth of December. 

Ilyricus Matthias Flacius, or Francowitz, one 


of the moſt learned divines of the Augſburg confel- 


ſion, was born at Albona, in Iſtria, anciently called 
Illyria, the 3d of March, 1520. He died at Frank- 
fort, upon the Main, March 11, 1575- 

Treneus, Biſhop of Lyons, in France, was born 
at or near the city of *myrna. 


Iſidore Saint, See the dictionaries. 


K 
Kempis Thomas, famous for his tranſcendent 
piety and devotion, was born at Kempen, a city in 
the dioceſe of Cologn, about the year 1380. He 
died the 24th of July, 1471- 
Y 3 Ken 
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Kenn Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, was 
born at Berkhampſtead, in Hertfordſhire, in July 
1637. He died the 19th of March, 1710-11. © 
Kennet Dr. White, Biſhop of Peterborough, 

was born at Dover, the roth of Auguſt, 1660 He 
died the 19th of December, 1728 

Kennet Baſil, was born at Poſtling, in Kent, the 
21ſt of October, 1674. 

Kettlewell John, an Engliſh divine, was born at 
Northallerton, in the county of York the 10th of 
March, 1653- He died the 12th of April, 1695, 
aged 42. 

Kidder Richard, biſhop, author of the Demon- 
ſtration of the Meſſiah. 

King Dr. William, an eminent divine, and arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, was born at Antrim, in Ireland, 
the iſt of May, 1650. He died the 8th of May, 


1729. 


| | 

Ladantius, an ancient writer, ſtiled the Chriſtian 
Cicero. | | 

Lamy Bernard, a learned French Proteſtant di- 
vine, was born at Mans, in the year 1640. He died 
January the 29th, 1715, aged 75. 

Latimer Hugh, Biſhop of W oiceſter, one of the 
firſt Reformers of the church of England, was born 
in the year 1470- | 

Laud William, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born in St. Lawrence's pariſh in Reading, October 
the 7th, 1573. 

Leng Dr. John, Biſhop of Norwich, one of the 
clearett reaſoners in the world. 

Limborch Philip, was born at Amſterdam, the 
19th of June, 1633. He died the zeth of April, 
1712. 


Languei 
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Languet John Baptiſt Foſeph, was born at Di- 
jon, the 6th of June, 1675. He died the 11th of 
October, 1750, in the 75th year of his age, a be- 
nevolent divine. 

Leighton Robert, an eminent Scotch divine. 

Leland John, was born at Wigan, in Lancaſhire, 
in the year 1691. 

Lowth William, was born in the pariſh of St. 
Martin's, Ludgate, September 11, 1661. He 
died May 17, 1732 

Lloyd William, biſhop, was born at Tilehurft, 
in Berkſhire, in 1627 He died at Hartlebury 
Caſtle, Auguſt 30, 1717. 

Lombard Peter, was born at Novara, a town of- 
Italy, in Lombardy. He died in the year 1164. 

Loyola Ignatius, was born at Loyola, in the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa, in Spain. He died the 3 iſt of 
July, 1556. 

Lucas Richard, a learned Engliſh divine, was 
born in Radnorſhire, in 1648. He died the 2gth of 
June, 1715. 

Luther Martin, an illuſtrious German divine, 
was born at Ifleben, a town of Saxony, in the 
county of Mansfield, the 1oth of November, 1483. 
He died in the year 1546. | 


M | 
Maldonat John, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, was born at 
Fuente del Maeſtro, a {mall village in the province 
of Eſtramadura, in 1534. He died in 1583. 
Marets Samuel Des, a celebrated divine, was 
born at Oiſemond, in Picardy, Auguſt 9, 1599. 
He died the 18th of May, 1673. 5 
Mather Dr. Cotton, an eminent divine, was 
born at Boſton, in New-England, the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1662-3. He died the 13th of February, 


1727-8, aged 65- 
| Y4 Mede 


( 


Mede Joſeph, a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was 
born in October, 1586. 

Me lancthon, was born at Bretten, in the pala- 

tinate of the Rhine, the 16th of February, 1497. 

He died April the 19th, 1560, aged 64 

Melito, Biſhop of Sardis, in Aſia. 

Middleton Dr. Conyers, a very celebrated Eng- 
Iith divine, was born at Richmond, in the county of 
York, the 27th of December, 1683. He died the 
28th of July, 1750, aged 67. | 

Mill John, a learned Enyliſh divine, was born 
at Shap, in Weſtmoreland, about the year 1645. 
He died the 23d of June, 1707, 

Molina us Peter, or Peter du Moulin, a very 
celebrated French Proteſtant miniſter, was horn at 
Vexin, the 18th of October, 1568. He died the 
roth of March, 1658 122 : ; 

Molinos Michael, a famous Partiſan. 

More Dr. Henry, an eminent Engliſh divine and 
philoſopher, was born at Grantham, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, October the 12th, 1614. He died the iſt of 
September, 1687, aged 73. 

Morley Dr. George, a learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born in Cheapſide, London, the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, 1597 He died the 29th of October, 1684, 
aged 86. 

Mornay Philip De, was born at Buki, in Vexin, 
the 5th of November, 1549. He died in Novem- 
ber, 1623. 

Moſs Robert, a learned Engliſh divine, was born 
at Gillingham, in Norfolk, about the year 1667. 
He died the 26th of March, 1729, aged 63, 

Munſter Sebaſtian, an eminent German divine, 
was born at Inghelhein, in the year 1489. He 


died of the plague at Baſil, in 1552, aged 63. 


Nelſon 


Nelſon Robert, was born at London, the 22d 
of June, 1656. He died the 16th of January, 
1714-15, aged 59. 

Noldius Chriſtian, an eminent Daniſh divine, 
was born the 22d of June, 1626. He died Auguſt 
the 22d, 1673. 
 Noris Henry, cardinal, was born at Vetora, 
Auguft the 29th, 1631 Fe died at Rome, in 1704. 

Aorris John, a learned Englith divine, was born 
at Collingborne Kingtton, in Wiltſhire, in 1657. 
He died in 1711 

Novatian, a Roman prieſt. 

Nye Philip, an Engliſh Non-conformiſt, was 
born about the year 1596, He died in September, 
1072. 


0 

Ochinus Bernardin, a celebrated preacher in the 
ſixteenth century, was burn at Sieve, in Italy, 
1487. He died in the year 1564, aged 77. 

Oecolampadius Johm, an eminent German di- 
vine, Was born in the year 1482. He died in De- 
cember, 1531, aged 49. 

Origen, a mott illuſtrious father of the church, 
was born at Alexandria, in Egypt, about the year 
185. He died at Tyre, aged 69 years, 
it Arnaud, was born Auguit 23, 1536. He 
died in the year 1604, aged 68. 

Owen Dr John, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Radham, in Oxfordihire, in 1616. He died 
the 24th of Auguſt, 1683, in the 67th year of his 
age. 


P 
Pagninus Sanctes, was born at Lucca, in 1466. 
He died in 1536, aged 70. 
Patrick 


„ 


Patrick Simon, a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born at Gainſborough, in Lincolnthite, the 8th 
of September, 1626. He died at Ely, the 31jt of 
May, 1707, in the 81ſt year of his age. 

Paul Father, a molt illuſtrious and excellent per- 
ſon, was born at Venice, the 14th of Auguſt, 1552. 
He died in 1625. 

Paulinus, was born at Bourdeaux, about the 
year 353. | 

Pearſon John, Biſhop of Cheſter, was born at 
Snoaring, February 12, 1612. He died at Cheſter, 
July 16, 1686. 

Poceck Dr. Edward, a molt learned Engliſhman, 
was born in the city of Oxtord, the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1604. He died the 10th of September, 1091, 
in the 87th year of his age. 

Polycarp, an apoſtolic father of the Chriſtian 
church, was born towards the latter end of Nero's 
reign. 

Pool Matthew, an eminent Non-conformiſt mi- 
niſter, was born at York, in 1624 

Parker Matthew, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Norwich, in 1504. He died the 17th 
of May, 1575, aged 72. ; 

Potter John, "Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born at Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, about 1674. He 
died in 1747. Hs 

Prideaux John, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 
born at Stowford, in Devonſhire, September 17, 
1578. He died the 3oth of July, 1650. 

Pridearx Humphrey, an Engliſh divine, was 
born at Podſtoro, in Cornwall, the 3d of May, 
1648. Fe died the iſt of November, 1724. 

Purchas Samuel, a writer of curioſities. 


 Quwdrats, Biſhop of Athens, where he was 
born, or at leaſt educated, about the year 125. 
Pueſnel, 
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Que ſnel, 2 celebrated prieſt of the oratory in 
France, was born at Paris, in 1634. He died in 
1694. 


R 

Rainolds John, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Finto, in Devonthire, in 1549. Be died in 
1607. 

Rogers D.. John, an Engliſh divine, was born 
at Enſham, in Oxfordſhire, in 1679. He died the 
Iſt of May, 1729, aged Fo. 

Ridley Dr. Nicholas, Biſhop and a martyr. 


8 

Sal»ian. See the Biographic Dictionaries. 

Sancroſt Dr. IWilliam, an eminent Engliſh pre- 
late, was born at Freſingfield, in Suffolk, the zoth 
of January, 1616. He died the 24th of November, 
1693. 
Sander fon Dr. Robert, an eminent Engliſh 
biſhop, was born at Rotherham, in Yorkſhire, the 
19th cf September, 1587. He died the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, 1662-3, aged 76. 

Savonarola Jerom, a famous Italian monk, was 
born at Ferrara, in 1452. | 


Sherlock Dr. William, an Engliſh divine, was 


born in Southwarth, about the year 1641. He died 
the 19th of June, 1707, aged 67. 

Smalridge Dr. George, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born at Litchfield, in Staffordſhire, about the year 
1666. He died the 27th of September, 1719. 

Smith John, a very learned Engliſh divine, was 
born at Achurch, near Oundle, in Northampton- 
ſhire, in the year 1618. He died the 7th of Au- 
gult, 1652, author of Select Diſcourſes, in ꝗto. 

South Dr. Robert, an Engliſh divine, was born 
at Hackney, in Middleſex, in the year 1633. He 
died the 8th of July, 1716. 
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Spanheim Frederic, profeſlor of divinity, was 
born at Amberg, in the Upper Palatinate, the 1(t 
ot January, 1600. He died in May, 1649. 

Spanheim Frederic, was born at Geneva, the 1ſt 
of May, 1632. He died the 18th of May, 1701. 

Spinckes Nathaniel, an eminent Non-juring Eng- 
liſn divine, was born at Caſtor, in Northampton— 
ſhire, in the year 1653. He died the 28th of July, 
1727. 

Sprat Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
born at 1allaton, in Devonſhire, in the year 1636. 
He died the 20th of May, 1713. 

Stilling fleet Dr. Edward, was born at Cran- 
bourn, in Dorſetſhire, the 17th of April, 1635. He 
died the 27th of March, 1699. 

Syn ſits, Biſhop ef the Chriſtian church, was 
born at Cyrene, in Africa, a town fituated upon 
the borders of Egypt | 

Saurin James, a famous French divine and ora- 
tor. 

Seed Jeremiah, was born at Clifton, near Pen- 
rith, in Cumberland He died in the year 1747. 

Synge Edward, Archbiſhop of Tuam, in Ireland, 
was born at Iniſhonane, the 6th of April, 1659. He 
dicd in the year 1741. 


| x 

Tanner Dr. Thomas, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born in the year 1674. He died in the year 1735. 

Tatian, a Chriſtian father 

Taj lo- Dr. Jeremy, an Engliſh divine, was born 
in the beginning of the 17th century. He died the 
13th of Augult, 1667. 

Tenniſon Dr. Thomas, Archbiſhop of Cantcr- 
bury, was born at Cottenham, in Cambridgethire, 
the 29th of September, 1636. He died the 14th of 
December, 1715, 


Tertullian 
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Tertullian Quintus Septimus Florens, was born 
at Carthage, abuut the middle of the ad century. 

Theodoret, an iliuſtrious writer of the church, 
was born az Antioch, about the year 386. He died 
in 457. 

a Biſhop of the primitive church, was 
born and educated a Heathen, and afterwards con- 
verted to Chriitianity. 

Tillotſon Dr. John, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Sowerby, in the pariſh of- Halifax, in 
Yorkſhire, about October 1630. He died the 24th 
of November, 1694, aged 65. 

Tindal Dr. Matthew, a Deiſtical writer, was 
born at Beer-ferres, in Devonſhire, about the year 
1657. He died in Auguſt, 1733 

Trapp Joſeph, an Engliſh divine, was born at 
Cherington, in Glouceſterſhire, in the year 1679. 
He died in November, 1747. 

Tyndale William, a moſt zealous Engliſh Re- 
former, was born on the borders of Wales, ſome 
time before the year 1500, He was martyred iu 
the year 1536. 

Theophyladt, a Chriſtian father. 


U 
Uſher James, Archbiſhop of Armagh, in Ire— 
land, was born at Uublin, the 4th of January, 
1580. He died the 21ſt of March, 1655-6. 


W 

Wake Dr. William, an eminent Eagliih prelate, 
was born in the year 1657, He died the 24th of 
January, 1736-7. He was Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. 

Wallis Dr. John, was born at Aſhford, in Kent, 
November 23, 1616. He died the 28th of October, 
1703, aged 88. 
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Walton Brian, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 

born at Clevelaud, in the North-Riding of York- 
ſhire, in 1600, He died the 29th of . 

1661. | 

Vard Seth, an Engliſh prelate, a bitter perſe- 
cutor. 

Wetſtein John- James, a very learned divine of 
Germany, was born at Baſil, the 5th of March, 
1693. He died the 24th of March, 1754. 

Whichcote Sir George, a divine, was born at 
Breda, in Holland, in the year 1650. He died the 
18th of February, 1723. 

Whiſton William, an Engliſh mathematician and 
divine, was born the gth of December, 1667. He 
died the 22d of Auguſt, 1752. 

IW hitby Daniel, a learned Engliſh divine, was 
born at Ruſhden, in Northamptonſhire, in the year 
1638. He died the 24th of March, 1725-6, aged 88. 

IWhitgift John, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born at Great Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire, in 1530. 
He died the 29th of February, 1603-4. 

Wickliff John, a proteſſor of divinity, was born 
in the northern part of England, about the year 
1324. He died in the year 1384. 

IVilkins John, a molt ingenious and learned Eng- 
Iith biſhop, was born at Fawleſey, near Daventry, 
in .\vrthamptonſhire, in 1614. He died the 19th 
of November, 1672, 

Witſius Herman, a very learned and eminent 
divine of North Holland, was bora at Enckhuiſen, 
in the year 1636. He died in the year 1708. 

IV ykebam William, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born at Wykeham, in Hampſhire, in the year 1324. 
He died the 27h of September, 1404. 


2 5 
Zuinglins Ulrius, an able and zealous Reformer 


of the church, was born at Wildehauſen, in Swit- 
| zZerland, 
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zerland, the 1ſt of January, 1487. He died in Oc- 


tober, 1531. 
Zanchy, a maſcu'ine Proteſtant divine. See his 


Life, by the Rev. Mr. Auguſtus Toplady. 
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ien Jo ſe ph, ſon of Dr. Addiſon. He was 
born the iſt of May, 1672, at Ambreſbury, in 


the county of Wilts. He died at Holland-houſe, 


near Kenſington, on the 17th of June, 1719, in the 
54th year of his age. 

Alfred the Great, 'the youngeſt ſon of /Ethel- 
wolf, King of the Weſt Saxons, was born in the 
year 849, at Wannating, or Wanading, which is 
ſuppoſed to be Wantage, in Berkſhire. He died on 
the 28th of October, goo. He was buried in the 
cathedral of Wincheſter. 

Archimedes, a celebrated geometrician, was born 
at Syracuſe, in the iſland of Sicily, and is faid to 
have been killed in the 143d Olympiad, aud 546th 
year of Rome, about two hundred and eight years 
before the birth of Chriſt. 

Aſcham Roger, an eminent Engliſh writer, was 
born at Kirkby-Wiſke, near Northallerton, ia York- 
ſhire, about the year 15i5. He died on the ꝗth of 
January, 1560, and was interred in St. Sepulchre's 
church, in a private manner, according to his own 
directions, 


B 
Bacon Roger, was born near Ilcheſter, in So- 
merſetſhire, in the year 1214. 
Bacon Francis, Viſcount St. Alban's, and Lord 


High Chancellor of Englaud, was burn at York- 
houſe, 
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houſe, in the Strand, on the 22d of January, 1561. 
He died April 9, 1626, at the Earl of Arundel's 
houſe, at Highgate, of a fever, and lies buried in 
St. Michael's church, at St. Alban's. 

Barbeyrac John, was born the 15th of March, 
1674, at Beriers, a city of Lower Languedoc, in 
France. | | 

Barrow Tſaac, an eminent mathematician and di- 
vine, was born in London, October 1630 He died 
of a fever, the 4th of May, 1677, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

Bentley Richard, an eminent critick and divine, 
was born in the year 1662. He died in his lodge, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, July 14, 1742, in 
the Both year of his age, and was buried in that 
chapel. 

Bernoulli James, a celebrated mathematician, 
was born at Baſil, the 27th of December, 1654. 
He died the 16th of Auguſt, 1705, in the 58th year 
of his age. 

Borelli John Alphonſo, a famous philoſopher and 
mathematician, was born at Naples, the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1608. He died there of a pleuriſy, the 3iſt 
of December, 1679, in the 72d year of his age. 

Briggs Henry, one of the greateſt mathemati— 
clans of the 16th century, was born at Warley 
Wood, in the pariſh of Halifax, in Yorktkire, about 
the year 1556, e died September 4, 1704. 

Bruyere John De La, a celebrated French au— 
thor, was born at Dowrdan, in the year 1604, and 
died in the year 1696. 

Buſby Richard, a very eminent ſchoolmaſter, 
was born at Lutton, in Lincolnſhire, September 22, 
1606, He died April 6, 1695, in the 89th year of 
his age, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Barratier Philip, was born at Schwobach, near 
Nuremburgh, in the Margravate of Brandenburgh 

Anſpach, 


- 
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Anſpach, January 10, 1721. He died October 5, 

1740, at the age of ig years 8 months and 16 days. 

8 Berkeley George, the celebrated Biſhop of 
loyne. b | 

Bradley James, was born at Shireborn, in the 
county of Glouceſter, in the year 1692. He died 
at Chalford, in Glouceſterſhire, July 13, 1762, in 
the 7oth year of his age, and lies interred at Min- 
chinhampton, in the ſame county. 

Butler Joſeph, late biſhop of Durham, was born 
in the year 1692. He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, 
and was interred at the cathedral at Briſtol. 

Baxter, the great philoſopher, author of Matho. 


C | 

Cartes Rene Des; an eminent philoſopher and 
tnathematician of the 17th century, was born at La 
Haye, in Touraine, March 31, 1596. He died 
February 11, 1650, in the 54th year of his age. 

| Chambers Ephraim, F R. S. an eminent philo- 
ſopher, author of Cyclop@dia, died May 15, 1740. 

Copernicus Nicholaus, an eminent aſtronomer, 
was born at Thorn, in Pruſſia, on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, in the year 1472. He died the 24th of 
May, 1543, in the 7oth year of his age. 

Carpentier Francis, a French writer of the Life 
of Socrates. 


D | 

Dechales Claudius Francis Milliet, an excellent 
mathematician, mechanic, and aſtronomer, was 
born at Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, in the 
year 1611, He died in the Univerſity of Turin, 
the 28th of March, 1678, aged 67. 

Derham William, an excellent Engliſh philoſo- 
pher and divine, was born at Stowton, near Wor— 
ceſter, the 26th of November, 1657, He died the 
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- of April, 173 5, in the 78ths year of his age, at 


pminſter, where he was buried. 
Dory John-Theophilys, was berk at Ro- 
chelle, March by 1683, He died in the year 1749. 


E 
Epidetus, a celebrated philoſopher of antiquity, 


was born near the end of Nero's rei 
Euclid, a moſt celebrated ma matician and 
eNtronomer, collector of the Fifteen Books of Ele- 


ments of Geometry. 
F 

Flamſtead John, a moſt eminent Engliſh aſtro. 
nomer, was born at Denby, in Derbyſhire, the 
rgth of Auguſt, 1646. He died the 31ſt of De- 
cember, 17 | 

Fordyce David, author of the Elements of Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, 12mo. 


é G 
A Gall les, or Galileo, an eminent aſtronomer in 
taly. 

Grotins Hugo, was born at Delft, on Eaſter- 
day, April 10, 1583. He died Au ouſt 28, 164 
 Gruter James, or Fohn, a bs philoſo phe, 
was born in the city of Antwerp, in Brabant, 
cember 3, 1560. He died the 20th of — 
1627. 
© Gunter Edmund, an eminent Engliſh mathema- 
tician, was born in the county of Hereford, in the 
year 1581. He died December 10, 1626, abour 
the 45th year of his age. | 

Graveſande William-fames, was born at Delft, 
it Holland, in 9 1688. 
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Halley Edmund, a moſt eminent Englifh phils- 

ſopher and aſtronomer, was born in the pariſh of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, near London, the 29th 
of October, 1656. He lied the 14th of January, 
1741-2, in the 86th year of his age. 

Hamel John Baptiſte Du, an eminent French 
philoſopher and divine, was born at Vire, in Lower 
Normandy, in the year 1624. He died at Paris, the 
6th of Augult, 1706. 

Helvicus Chriſtopher, a famous chronologer. 

Hevelius John, a very celebrated aſtronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Dantzick, a town in 
the King of Pruſſia's dominions, the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 16171. He died the 28th of January, 1687. 

Hipparchia, a celebrated philoſophical lady, was 
born at Maronea, a city of Thrace. 

Hoole Robert, an eminent Engliſh mathematician 
and philoſopher, was born at Freſhwater, in the 
Ifle' of Wight, the 18th of July, 1635. He died 
the zd of March, 1702. 
rrox jereniab, an eminent Engliſh aſtrono- 
mer, was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, in 
Lancaſhire, about the year 1619. He died the 3d 
of January, 1640-1. 
utcheſon Dr. Francis, was born in the North 
of Ireland, the 8th of Auguſt, 1694, author of a 
Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, 2 vols. 4to. 
Hutchinſon John, was born at Spennythorn, in 
Yorkſhire, in the year 1674. He died the 28th of 
Augult, 1737, aged 63. 0 
uygens Chriſtian, a very great mathematiciai 
and aſtronomer, was born at the Hague, in Holland; 
the 14th of April, 1629. He died at the Hague, 
the 8th of June, 1695, in the 67th year of his 
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Hypalia, a moſt beautiful, virtuous, and learned 
philoſophical lady, was born at the Platonic ſchool 
at Alexandria, in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. 


| | I 
Jablonſſi Daniel Erneſt, a learned Poliſh Pro- 
teſtant divine, was born at Dantzick, November the 
20th, 1660. He died in May, 1741. 
Jablon ſki Theodore. See Dictionary of Lives. 
Jamblicus, See dictionary. 


| K 

Keckermannus Bartholome@us, a very laborious 
and learned man, was born at Dantzick, in Pruſſia, 
the 25th of AN 1571. He died in the year 
1609, aged 38. | 

Keil John, an eminent mathematician and phi- 
loſopher, was born at Edinburgh, December 1, 
1671. He died the 1ſt of September, 1721. 

Keill James, an eminent philoſopher and phy- 
fician, was born in Scotland, the 25th of March, 
1673. He died the 16th of uly, 1719, and was 
buried in St. Giles's church at Northampton. 
Kepler John, the greateſt aſtronomer perhaps 
that any age has produced, was born at Wiel, in 
the Duchy of Wirtemberg, the 27th of December A 
1571. He died at Ratiſbon, in November, 1638; 


aged 59. 


L 

Leibnitz Godfrey William De, was born at 
Leipſic, July 4, 1646. He died the 14th of No- 
vember, 1716, aged 0. 

Leo X. Pope of Rome, and ever to be remem- 
bered by Proteſtants as having been the cauſe of the 
reformation begun by Luther Was $ born at F lorence, 

in 
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in the year 1475. He died the 2d of December, 
1521, aged 45. 
Lipſius Juſtus, a famous critic. | 
Locke John, a very celebrated philoſopher, was 
born at Wrington, near Briſtol, in 1632. He died 
the 28th of October, 1704, in the 73d year of his 
age. 


M 

Maclaurin Colin, a moſt eminent mathematician 
and philoſopher, was born at Kilmoddan, in Scot- 
land, in February, 1698. He died the 14th of 
June, 1746, aged 48. 36h 

Malebranche Nicholas, an eminent French phi- 
loſopher, was born at Paris, Auguſt 6, 1638. He 
died October 13, 1715, aged 77. 

Maximus Tyrius, a Platonic philoſopher. 

Merſennus Martin, was born at Oyſe, in the 
province of Maine, September 8, 1588 He died 
September 1, 1648. 

Molyneux William, Eſq; an excellent mathe- 
matician and aſtronomer, was born in Ireland, the 


17th of April, 1656, He died the 11th of October, 
1698. 


Molyneux Samuel, his ſon, was born at Cheſter, 


in July, 1689. 


N 

Nemeſius, a Greek philoſopher, was born at 
Emeſa, in Phœuicia. 

Newton Sir Iſaac, an eminent Engliſh philo- 
ſopher, mathematician, and hiſtorian, was born at 
Woolſtrope, in Lincolnſhire, on Chriſtmas-day, 1642, 
O. S. He died the 20th of March, 1726-7, aged 85. 

Niceron John- Francis, was born at Paris, in 
1613. He died at Aix, in Provence, the 22d of 
September, 1646, aged 33. 
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Nieuwenyt Bernd, an eminent Dutch phile. 
ſopher and — range was born at Weſtraadyt, 
or Weſtgraafdyk, in North TR the loth of 


Auguſt, 1654. 


| 0 

oldenburg Henry, was born in the Duchy of 
Bremen, in Lower Saxony. He died in Auguſt, 
1678. 

Oughtred William, was born at Eton, in Buck- 
inghamſhire, about 1573. He died about 1660, aged 
86. 


Ozanhbam James, an eminent French mathema- 


tician, was born in 1640. He died the 30 of April, 
1717, aged 77. 


P 

Pardies Ignatius Gaſton, was born in 16 36. 

Peliſſon Paul, an elegant philoſopher. . 

Pell John, an eminent Engliſh mathematician, 
was born at Southwyke, March 1, 1610. 

Philo, a learned Jewiſh writer. 

Phlegon See the Dictionaries of Biography. 
Plato a moſt illuſtrious philoſopher of antiquity, 
was born at Athens, in the 88th Olympiad, and 
about 430 years before Chriſt. ' 

Pliny the elder, author of Natural Hiſtory- 

Pliny the younger, a learned benevolent philo. 

her. ] 

Plot Robert, a learned Engliſh philoſopher and 
antiquarian, was born at Sutton Barn, of the pariſh 
of Borden, in Kent, in 1641, He died the zoth of 
April, 1696. 

Plotinus, an illuſtrious Platonic philoſopher, was 
born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in the year 204. 
He died at Campania, at 66 years of age. | 
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Poli gnac Melchior De, a fine genius of France, 


and a cardinal, was born at Puy, the capital of 

Veley, in 1662. He died in 4741, aged 80. 
Poiret, an amiable French poet and philoſopher, 
Proclus, an eminent philoſopher, was born at 

Conttantinople, in the year 410. He died in the 


year 485. N 
Pythagoras, was born at Sidon. 


R 155 

Ramus Peter, was born in a village of Verman- 
dois, in Picardy, in 1515. 

Ray, or Wray John, an eminent philoſopher, 
was born near Braintree, in Eſſex, the 29th of No- 
vember, 1628. He died the 17th of January, 1904-5. 

Reaumur Rene Antoine Ferchault Sieur De, a 
French philoſopher, was born at Rochelle, in 1683. 
He died in 1757. | | 
- Regiomontanus, an illuſtrious aſtronomer, was 
born at Konigſberg, in Franconia, anno 1436. He 
died in 1476. | | v 

Ricciolus Joannes Babtiſta, an Italian aftrono: 
mer, mathematician, and philoſopher, was born at 
Ferrara, in 1598. He died in 1671, aged 73. 

Robins Benjamin, an KFnglith marchemaiician, 
was born at Bath, in Somerſetſhire, x707, He died 
the 29th of July, 1751. 

Rohanlt Fames, a French philoſopher, was born 
at Amiens, in 1620. He died in 1675. 


iS 
Saunderſon Nicholas, was born in January, 1682. 
He died the roth of April, 1739, aged 57- | 
Socrates, the greateſt of the antient philoſophers, 
was born at Alopece, a ſmall village in Attica, in 
the 4th year of the 77th Olympiad, or about 467 


years before Chrilt, 
Z 4 Stanley 
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Stanley Thomas, Eſq; was born at Cumberlow 
Green, in Hertfordſhire, about the year 1644. He 
died in the year 1678. 


T 

Thalis, one of the firſt philoſophers of Greece, 

Theophraſtus, a great philoſopher of antiquity, 
was born in the city of Leſbos. 

Torricelli Evangeliſte, an illuſtrious mathema- 
tician and philoſopher of Italy, was born at Faenza, 
the 15th of October, 1608, He died the*25th of 
October, 1647. | 

Tournefort Joſeph Pitton De, was born at Aix, 
in Provence, the 5th of June, 1656. He died the 
28th of December, 1708, 


3 

Wallis John, an eminent Fngliſh mathematician, 
was born at Aſhford, in Kent, November 23, 1616, 
He died th: 28th of October, 1703. aged 88. 

Mollaſton William, a diſtinguithed Engliſh wri- 
ter, was born at Coton Clantord, in Staffordſhire, 
the 26th of March, 1650. He died the 29th of Oc- 
tober, 1724. | | 
Woodward John, the celebrated author of a Na. 
tural Hiſtory of the earth, 


HHS NSSIS IS NE An 
HISTORIANS, 
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Aker Sir Richard, was born at Siſſingherſt, in 
9 Kent, about the year 1598. He died February 


18, 1644-5, and was buried about the middle of the 
fouth iſle of St. Bride's church, Fleet · ſtreet. 
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Brerewood Edward, a very learned Engliſh ma. 
thematician and antiquary, was born at Cheiter, iu 
the year 1565, 


F 

Fox John, an eminent Engliſh divine and church 
hiſtorian, was born at Bottor, in .incolnſhire, in 
the year 1517. He died April 18. 587, in the 7oth 
year of his age, and was buried in che chancel of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. 

Fracaſtor Jerome. See the Biographie Dictiona- 
ries. 

Freinſhemins John, a moſt ingenious and learned 
man, was bern at Ulm, in Suabia, in the year 1608. 
He died in the year 1660. 

Fuller Thomas, an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian and 
divine, was born at Allvincle, in — 024 
in the year 1608, He died the 16th of Auguſt, 
1661. 


G 
Guicciardini Franceſco, the celebrated hiſtorian 
of Italy, was born at Florence, March 6, 1482. 
He died the 27th of May, 1540. 


H : 

Howell James, an Engliſh writer, was born at 
Abernant, in Caermarthenſhire, about the year 
1596. He died in November, 1666. 

Hudſon Dr John, editor of Longinus. 

Hyde Dr. Thomas, a moſt learned Engliſh writer, 
was born at Billingſley, near —_— in Shrop- 
. ſhire, the 29th of June, 1636. He died the 18th 

of February, 1702-3, in the 67th year of his age. 
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I Eftrange Sir Roger, was born at Hunſtanton- 
Hall in the county of Norfolk, the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1616. He died September 11, 1704. 

Livius Titus, author of the Roman Hiſtory. 


M 
Mabillon John. See Biographic Dictionary. 

Macrobius Ambroſius Aurelius Theodoſtus,. an 
ancient Latin writer. 

Maimbourg Lewis, was born at Nancy, in Lor- 
rain, in Germany, in the year 1610. He died the 
13th'of Auguſt, 1686. 

Mandevile Sir John, was born at St. Alban's, 
about the beginning of the 14th century. He died 
the 17th of Novem r, 1372. 

Manneville Bernard De, was born in Holland. 
He died in January, 1732-3. 3 

Manetho, an ancient Egyptian hiſtorian. ' 

Marcellinus Ammianus, an ancient Roman hi- 
ſtorian. | | 
Mela Pomponixs. See Biogtaphic Dictionaries. 

Moreri Lewis, was bort at Bargemont, a ſmall 
village in Provence, the 25th of March, 1643. He 
died July 10, 1680, aged 37 years and 3 months. 

Morhof Daniel-George, was born at W ifmar, a 
town in the duehy of Mecklenburgh, the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, 1639, He died the 3oth of July, 1691. 


Eu X N 
Nepost Cornelius, a Latin hiſtorian. 


| Oo | 
Onuphrius Panvinior, or Panavinus, a cele- 
brated Auguſtin monk of Italy in the 16th century, 
was born at Verona, in 1529. He died at Paler- 
mo, in Sictly, in 1568, aged 39. 
Paris 
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| P 
Paris Matthew, a celebrated Englith hiſtorian of 
the 13th century. He died in 1259. 

Platina Bartholom-w, a learned Italian, and au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of the Popes, was born at Pia- 
dena, a village between Cremona and Mantua, in 
1421. OT, Its 
Plutarch, a great philoſopher and hiſtorian of an- 
tiquity. 

Polybius, an ancient Greek hiſtorian, was born 
in the fourth year of the 143d Olympiad, or in the 
548th year of the building of Rome, or about 200 
years before Chriſt. He died 17 years before the 
birth of Cicero. 

Pſalmanazar George, author or compiler of the 
Ancient Univerſal Hiltory. 

Procopius, an ancient Greek hiſtorian, was born 
at Cæſerea, in Paleſtine, 


| R | 
Rapin de Thoyras (Paul De) an eminent hiſto- 
rian of France, was born at Caſſres, in Languedoc, 
the 25th of March, 1661. He died the 16th of 
May, 1725. 
Ricaut, or Rycaut Sir Paul, author of the Hi- 
ſtory of the Turks. 


8 | + 171 
Salluſtius Caius Criſpus, a celebrated Roman 
hiſtorian, was born at Amiternum, a city of Italy, 
m the year of Rome 669, and before Chriſt, 85. 
He died in the year 719. 
Salluſtius, a famous Greek philoſopher. 
Socrutes, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the 5th cen- 
tury, was born at Conſtantinople, in the beginning 
of the empire of Theodocius. 
Sleidan 
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Sleidan John, an excellent German hiſtorian, 
was born at Sleiden, a ſmall town upon the Confines 
of the Duchy of Juliers, in 1506. He died in 1556. 

Speed John, a well known Engliſh hiſtorian, was 
born at Farrington, in Cheſhire, about the year 
1555. He died the 28th of July, 1629. 

Strada Famianus, was born at Rome, the latte 
end of the 16th century, 

Strype John, an Engliſh compiler of lives and 
memoirs, was born at London, | 

Suetonius, an ancient hiſtorian, who wrote the 
Lives of the Twelve Cæſars. 


T 

Tacitus Caius Cornelius, a Roman hiſtorian. 

Thevenot Melchiſedec, librarian to the King of 
France, was born at Paris, in the year 1621. He 
died in October, 1692 | 

Thuanus Jacobus Auguſtus, an illuſtrious hiſto. 
rian of France, was born at Paris, the gth of Octo- 
ber. 1553. He died the 17th of May, 1617. 

Thucydides, an ancient Greek hiſtorian, was born 
at Athens, in the ſecond year of the' 77th Olympiad, 
or before Chriſt, 469. He was put to death at 
Athens. ER. 


U 
. Vergil Polydore, was born at Urbino, in Italy, 
in the 15th century, 


| W 

IWheare Degory, profeſſor of hiſtory, was born 
at Jacobſtow, in Cornwall, in 1573. He died the 
1ſt of Auguſt, 1647. 
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„ pr 600 Herman, one of the moſt celebrated 
phyſicians that this, or perhaps any age has ever 
produced, was born at Voorhout, a ſmall village in 
Hclland, about two miles diſtant from the Harlem 
gates of the city of Leyden, the 31ſt of December, 
1668. He died the 23d of September, 1738. 


C 
Charleton IV alter, a learned phyſician, was born 
at Shepton-Mallet, in Somerſetſhire, February 2, 


1619. 

Cheyne George, an eminent phyſician of great 
learning and abilities, was born in Scotland, in the 
year 1671. He died at Bath, in the year 1748, in 
the 72d year of his age, | | 


D 
Dickinſon Edmund, a celebrated Engliſh phy- 
ſician and chemiſt, was born at Appleton, in Berk- 
ſhire, the 26th of September, 1624. He died -of 
the ſtone, the 3d of April, 1707, in the 83d year 
of his age. 


F | 
Fallopius Gabriel, a moſt celebrated phyſician 
and anatomiſt of Italy, was born at Modena, in the 
year 1523. He died the gth of October, 1562, in 
the 39th year of his age. | 
Friend John, a moſt learned Engliſh phyſician, 
was born at Croton, in Northamptonſhire, in the 
year 1675, He died of a fever, in London, the 
20th of July, 1728, in the 52d year of his age. 


Garth 
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Garth Sir Sammel, an amiable poet and phyſician, 
author of a poem ſtyled the Diſpenſary. 
Grew Nehemiah, a learned writer and phyſician, 


H 

Harvey William, an eminent Engliſh phyſician, 
who firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood. was 
born at Folkſtone, in Kent, the 2d of April, 1578. 
He died in June, 1657. 

Hoffman Maurice, was born at Furſtenwalde, in 
the Electorate of Brandenbourg, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1621. He died the 22d of April, x698, in 
his 77th year. ; 

Hoffman Frederic, an eminent man. 


| NM | 
Maimonides Moſes, a learned Jewiſh writer, 
Malpight . arcellus, an eminent Italian phy- 
ſician, was born at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, in 
Italy. He died the 29th of November, 1694, aged 
G | 
Mayerne Sir Theodore De, was born the 28th 


of September, 1573. He died the 15th of March, 


1655. | 
Mead Dr. Richard, was born at Stepney, near 
London, the 11th of Auguſt, 1673. He died the 


16th of February, 1754. 


P To 

Petit Peter, a very learned Frenchman, was born 
at Paris, in 1617. He died in 1687. 

Petit Peter, a mathematician of France, was 
born in 1598. He died the 2oth of Auguſt, 1667. 

Pitcatrne Archibald, an eminent Scotch phy- 
ſician, was born at Edinburgh, on Chriſtmas-day, 
1652, Hedied the 13th of October, 1713. 
| Radcliffe 
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Radcliffe Dr. John, an Engliſh phyſician, was 
born at Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, in 1650, He died 
the 1ſt of November, 1714, aged 64. Ws 

Redi Francis, an Italian phyſician, was born at 
Arozzo, in Tufcany, the 18th of February, 1626. 
He died the 1ſt of March, 1697. 

Ruyſch Frederic, a great anatomiſt, was born 
at the Hague, the 23d of March, 1638. He died 
the 22d of February, 1731, aged 93. 


8 
Sydenham Thomas, an excellent Engliſh phy- 
ſician, was born at Winford Eagle, in Dorſetſhire, 
about the year 1624. He died the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1689. | 
W 0 
Willis Thomas, an illuſtrions Engliſh phyſician, 
was born at Great Bodwin, in Wiltthire, the 27th 
of January, 1621. He died the 11th of November, 
1675, | | 
2 ormius Olaus, a learned phy ſician, was born 
in the year 1588, He died in Auguſt, 1654, aged 
66 years. 


„ 
B 


B O-tius, an ancient counſellor to one of the Ro- 
man emperors. 


| D- 
Duaren Francis, an ancient profeflor of civil law 
at Bourges, was born at St. Brien, a city of Bre- 
tagne, 
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tagne, in France, in the year 1 509. He died in 
the year 1559. 


* 
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Hale Sir Matthew, a moſt learned lawyer of the 
Hſt century, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, was born at Alder ſley, in Glouceſterſhire, 
November 1, 1609. He died the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1675. | 

N | | 

Nicole John, was born at Chartres, in 1600. He 

died in 1678. 


P 

Papinian, a celebrated lawyer in tlie third cen- 
tur y. 33 
Prynne William, an eminent Engliſh lawyer, 
was born at Swainſwick, Somerſetſhire, in the year 
1600. He died the 24th of October, 1669. 

Puffendorf Samuel De, was born at Fleh, a 
little village near Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in 
1631. Hedied the 26th of October, 1694. 

| S | 

Sulpicius Severus, an eccleſiaſtical writer, who 

flouriſhed about the beginning of the fifth century, 


T 
Talbot Charles, Lord Talbot, and Lord High 
Chancellor of Great. Britain, was born the 3d of 
December, 1686. He died the 14th of February, 


1736-7. 


W 


Mhite locke Bullſtrode, a great Engliſh lawyer, 
was born in Fleet-ſtreet, London, the 6th of Au- 
guſt, 1605. He died the 28th of January, 167 5-6. 


Y or ke 
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8 git 
Yorke Thilip, Earl of Hardwicke, was born at 
D- ver, in Kent, December 1, 1690. He died 


March 6, 1764. 
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POLITICIANS or STATESMEN. 


A 
Aer was an Athenian ſtateſman and ge- 


neral. 


C 
Conſtantine the Great, was born at Naiſſus, a 
town of Dardania, in the year 272. He died in the 
year 337, in the 66th year of his age. 
Cromwell Thomas, Earl of Eſlex,, an eminent 
ſtateſman in the reign of Henry VIII, 


D | 
Defoe Daniel, famous for politics and poetry. 


E 
Elmacinus George, was born in Egypt, towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 


Hampden John, Eſq; was born at London, in 
the year 1594. He died the 24th of June, 1643. 

Harrington James, an eminent political writer, 
was born in January, 1611. He died at Weſtmin- 
ſter, September 11, 1677, and was buried in St. 
Margaret's church. h | 

Herbert Edward, was born at Montgomery 
Caſtle, in Wales, in the year 1581, He died the 
20th of Auguſt, 1648. 

A a Hyde 
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Hyde Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, was born at Dinton, 
near Hindon, in Wiltſhire, the 16th of February, 
1608. He died the gth of December, 1673. 


| L 
Ludlow Edmund, was born at Mayden Bradley, 
in Wiltſhire, about the year 1620. Fe died at 
Vevay, in 1693, in the 73d year of his age. 


M 

Mahomet, or Mahammed, a celebrated impoſtor, 
was born in the year 571, at Mecca, a city of 
Arabia. 

Maintenon Madam De, a moſt extraordinary 
French Lady, was born the 27th of November, 
1635. She died the 15th of April, 1719. 

Marvell Andrew, was born at Kingſton upon 
Hull, in Yorkſhire, in the year 1620. He died the 
16th of Auguſt, 1678, aged 58. 

Mary, Se of England, was born at Green- 
wich, in Kent, February 18, 1517. She died the 
7th of November, 1558, a bloody Papiſt. 

Mary, Queen of Scoti, was born the 8th of 
December, 1542. She was executed within the 
caſtle of Fotheringhay, the 8th of February, 1586-7. 

Montaigne Michael De, was born in the year 
1533. He died in 1592. 

Monte ſguieu Baron, was born at the caſtle of 
La Brede, near Bourdeaux, January 18, 1689. He 
died February 10, 1755, aged 66. | 
Aore Sir Thomas, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, was born in London, in the year 1480. 
He was beheaded on Tower-hill, July 5, 3535. 


N 


Needham Marchamont, was born at Burford, in 
Oxfcrdſhire, in Auguſt, 1620, He died in 1678, a 


Icue patriot. | 
of Oldcallle 
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Oo | 

Oldcaftle Sir John, called the good Lord Cob. 
ham, the firſt author, as well as the firſt martyr 
among our nobility, was born in the reign of Ed- 


ward the Third. He was dragged to execution in 
St. Giles's Fields, as a traytor and a heretic, and 


hung up in chains alive upon a gallows, and fire 
being put under him, was burnt to death, | 


P 
Penn William, was born in the parith of St. Ca- 
tharine, London, October 14, 1644. He died the 
zoth of July, 1718, in the 74th year of his age. 
Peter the Great, was born the 3oth of May, 
1672. He died the 28ch of January, 1725, aged 


2 perry Sir William, was born at Rumſey, in 
Hampſhire, May 16, 1623. He died December 16, 
1687, aged 65 years. 

Polyenus, a Greek writer of ſtratagems in war. 


R 
Richelieu John Armand du Pleſſis De, a great 
Cardinal and Miniſter of State in France, was born 
at the caſtle of Richelieu, the 5th of September, 
1585. He died in 1642. 


8 
Savile Sir Henry, was born at Bradley, near 
Halifax, in Yorkſhire, the 3oth of November, 1549. 
He died the 19th of February, 1621-2. 
Somers Lord John, Chancellor of England, was 
born at Worceſter, in 1652. He died the 26th of 
April, 1716. 
Sidney Algernon, was born about the year 1617. 
He was beheaded on Tower-hill, the 7th of De- 
cember 1683, 
Aa2 Steel 
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Steel Richard, an Engliſh writer, born of Eng- 
liſh parents, at Dublin, in Ireland. 

Sully Maximilian de Bethune, a French Mi- 
niſler, was born the 13th of December, 1560. He 
died at Villebon, the 22d of December, . 1641, 
aged 82. m LEI ty Lk 


| | DOLCH & - 2 5 fe 
Temple Sir William, an eminent Engliſh, ſtateſ. 
man, was born at London, about the year, 1629; 
He died towards the end of the year 1700 * 
Thurloe John, Eſq; Secretary of State to the 
two protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was 
born at Abbot's-Reading, in the county of Eſſex, 


7 


in 1616. He died the 21ſt of February, 1667-8. 


2 M's, 

Vane Sir Henry, Knight, was born about the 
year 1612. He was beheaded the 14th of June, 
1662. a | | 


 Wenwood Sir Ralph. See Mrs. Macaulay's Hi. 
ſtory of England. 

Note, Read the Lives of Sir John Elliot, Bamp- 
den, Pym, Lord Ruſlel, Algernon Sydney. 
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WARRIOR 8. 


B LAKE Robert, a famous Engliſh admiral, 'was 
born Auguſt, 1598, at Bridgwater, in Somer- 


ſetſhire. He died the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, in the 


59th year of his age. 


Churchill John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, was * at 
e, 


„ „ a - a Kd Sw 
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Aſhe, in Devonſhire, on Midſummer-day, in the 
year 1650. He died at Windſor Lodge, on the 
*x6th' of Jute, 17 22, in the 73d year of his age, 
and was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey. | 
(Cromwell Oliver; protector of the commonwealth 
of England, was born in the pariſh of St John, 
Huntington, the 25th of April, 1599. - He died the 
za of eptember, 1658, aged ſomewhat more than 
59 years and 4 months 5 
Cu ſur Fuliiis, was born at Rome, the 12th of 
Faly; about go years before the nativity. He was 
killed at the Senate houſe, on the 15th of March, 
in the 56th year of his age. | 


D 

Drake Sir Francis, one of our moſt diſtinguiſhed 
naval heroes, was born near Faviſtock, in Devon- 
ſhire, in the year 1545. He died of a bloody-flux, 
on board his on ſhip, near the town of Nombre 
de Dios, in the Weſt-Indies, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1595-6. He lived on the ſea, died on it, and 
was buried in it. 


Edward the Black Prince, ſo called from wear- 
ing black armour, was born June 13, 1330. He 
died in the 46th year of his age, in his father's life- 
time, and was interred in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury. | 
Miltiades, an Athenian general. 


R 
"Rawleigh Si- Walter, awilluſtrious Engliſhman, 
was born in 1552. 


Aa 3 Saxe 
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1 | 
Saxe Maurice Count De, Marſhal-General of 
the French armies, was born at Dreſden, the 19th 
of October, 1696. He died the zoth of November, 
1750. | ect 
cipio Publius Cornelius. 


T 
Turenne Henry, was born at Sedan, September 
11, 1611, He was killed by a cannon ſhot, the 2d 
df July, 1675, aged 64. 


FFP 
O RAT ORS and RHETORICIANS, 
C 


Icero Marcus Tullius. was one of the greateſt 
men of antiquity, He was born on the 3d of 
January, in the 647th year of Rome, about 107 
ears before Chriſt. He was killed on the 7th of 
Der, about ten days from the ſettlement of 
the Triumvirate, after he had lived 63 years 11 


months and 5 days. 


D 
Demoſthenes, one of the greateſt orators of anti- 
quity, if not the greateſt, was born at Athens, in 
the ſecond year of the 101ſt Olympiad, that is about 
370 years before Chriſt. He died in the 3d year of 
the 114th Olympiad. | 


F 
Farnaby Thomas, a very eminent grammarian 
and rhetorician, was born at London, m the year 
1575. He died the 12th of June, 1647, in the 72d 


Fleehier 


year of his age. 
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Hechier Eſprit, was born at Perne, in Avignon, 
the 1oth of June, 1632. He died the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, 1710, in the 78th year of his age. 


| I 
Tfoecrates, the Greek orator, was born at Athens, 
in the firſt year of the 86th Olympiad, that is 436 
years before Chriſt. He died with grief, in t 
338th year before Chriſt, at the age of 98 years. 


| L 
Longinus, the Prince of rhetoricians and critics, 


R 
Rapin, an excellent writer on eloquence. 


T 
Themiſtius, an ancient Greek orator and philo- 
ſopher. 


FCCCCCCCCCCCCC 


%% 


B 
ANKS John, was bred to the law, and be- 
longed to the ſociety of New Inn. 
Blackmore Sir Richard, was born in the year 
1653. He died on the gth of October, 1729. 
oileau Nicholas, a celebrated French poet, was 
born at Paris, November 1, 1636. He died the 
2d of March, 1711, in the 75th year of his age. 
Buchanan George, one of the beſt Latin poets of 
the 16th century, was born in the pariſh of Kellerne, 
in the ſhire of Lenox, in Scotland, in the month of 


February, 1506. He died at Edinburgh, the 28th 


of February, 1582, in the 76th year of his age. 
Aa 4 Coſimire 
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| C 

Coſimire Matthias Sarbiewſki, a Jeſuit of Po- 
land, and moſt excellent Latin poet, was born in 
the year 1597, He died at Warſaw, the 2d of 
April, 1640. | | 

Chaucer Geoffrey, one of the greateſt, as well as 
moſt antient of the Engliſh poets, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1328. He died October 25, 1400, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Cockburn Catharine, the daughter of Captain Da- 
vid Trotter, a Scots gentleman, and ſea commander 
in the reign of Charles II. was born in London, Au— 
guſt 16, 1679. She died in the year 1749, in the 
71ſt year of her age. . 

Cowley Abraham, an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in the city of London, in the year 1618. He 
died at a houſe called the Porch- houſe, in the town 
of Chertſey, in Surry, on the 28th of July, 1667, 
in the 49th year of his age, and was buried in Welt. 
minſter Abbey. 


D 

Dante, an eminent Italian poet, was born at 
Florence, the 27th of May, 1265. He died in his 
exile, at Ravenna, in the month of July, 1321. | 

Davies Sir John, was burn at Chiſgrove, in 
Wiltſhire, about the year 1570. He died ſud- 
denly, of an apoplexy, in the 57th year of his age. 

Denham Sir John, an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in the city of Dublin, in 1615. He died at 
his office, near Whitehall, about the 19th of March, 
1668, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Dennis John, a celebrated critic, was born in 
London, in the year 1657. He died in the year 
1733, in the 77th year of his age, 

Des Barreaux James de Vallec, Lord, a French 


nobleman, was born at Paris, in the year $002: 
| e 
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He died at Chalon on the Saone, in the year 
1674. | 
Duck Stephen, the threſher and poet, favoured 
by Queen Caroline | 
Dyer John, was born at Aberglaſney, in Car. 
marthenſhire, South Wales, in the year 1700. 


F 

Fenton Elijah, an Engliſh poet, was born at 
Shelton, near Newcaltle under Line, in Statford- 
ſhire. He died at Ea Hampitead Park, near ak- 
ingham, July 13, 1730. 

Flutman Thomas, a. Engliſh poet of ſome emi- 
nence, was born in Alderſgate- rect, London, 
about the year 1633. He diced the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1688. | | |: 

Fontaine John De La, a very celebrated French 
poet, was born at Chatteau- thierry, the 8th of 
July, 1621. He died the 13th of April, 1695. 


G 
Gay John, an original poetic genius, was born in 
the year of the Revolution, 1688, near Barnitaple, 
in Devonſhire. He died December 11, 1732. . 


| H 

Homer, the moſt ancient of the Greek pcets, was 
the father of poetry. 

Horatius Quint. Flaccus, an ancient Roman 
poet, was born the 8th of Deceinber, in the year 
of Rome 689. He died the 17th of November. 

Hughes fohn, a good Engliſh poet, was born at 
Marlborough, in Wiltſhire, the 29th of January, 
1677. He died the 17th of February, 1719. 


I 
Fohnſon Ben, the molt celebrated Engliſh poet 

of his time. 
Juvenal 
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Juvenal Decius Junius, a Latin ſatyriſt. 


L 
Lycophron, a Greek claſſic author. 


M 

Machiavel Nicholas, a famous politician. 

Matherbe Francis De, a celebrated French poet, 
was born at Caen, about the year 1555. He died 
at Paris, in the year 1628. 

Manilins Marcus. 

M.rot Clement, a celebrated French poet, was 
born at Cahors, in Querci, about the year 1496. 
He died at Turin, in 1 

Menander, was born at Athens, the third year of 
the 109th Olympiad. He died in the third year of 
the 122d Olympiad - 

Milton John, a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, was 
born in Bread-ſtreet, London, the gth of December, 
1608. He died the beginning of November, 1674. 


O 

Ogilby John, was born in Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, the 17th of November, 1600. He died Sep- 
tember the 4th, 1676. | 

Oldham John, an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born Auguſt 9, 1653, at Shipton, near Tedbury, 
in Glouceſterſhire, He died the gth of December, 
1683, aged 30. . 

Orpheus, of Thrace, an ancient Greek poet. 

Otway Thomas, a * poet, was born 
at Trotting, in Suſſex, in h, 1651. He died 
in April, 1685. 5 | 

Pacuvius Marcus, of Brindes, a tragic poet, 
who was in high reputation about the year of Rome 
Geo, and 154 years before Chriſt. He died at Ta- 
rentum, in the goth year of his age, 

Palingenius 
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Palingenius Marcellus, a famous Italian poet, 
who flouriſhed in the 16th century, was born at 
Stellada, in the Dukedom of Ferrara, upon the 
ſouthern bank of the river Po. | 

Ferſius Aulus Flaccus, an ancient Latin poet. 

Petrarch Francis, an Italian, was born at Arezzo, 
in 1304. He died in July, 1374, aged 70. 

Fhedrus, an ancient Latin author, was a Thra- 
cian, and born ſome years before Julius Cæſar made 
himſelf maſter of the Roman empire. 

Philips Catharine, an Engliſh lady of great wit 
and accomjiliſliments, was born in London, in 1631. 
She died the 22d of June, 1664. 

Fhilips John, an Engliſh poet, was born at 
Bampton, in Oxfordſhire, the zoth of December, 
1676. He died the 15th of February, 1708. 

Philip: Ambroſe, an Engliſh poet, was deſcended 
from an ancient family in Leiceſterſhire. He died 
in 1748. | | 

Pindar. See Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; on the Odes 
of Pindar. 

Pitt Chriſtopher, an Engliſh poet, was born in 
the year 1699. He died in the year 1748 

Pla:.udes Maximus, a monk that collected the 
Greek epigrams. 

Pomfret John, an Engliſh poet, was born about 
the year 1667. : 

Prior Matthew, an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in London, the 21ſt of July, 1664. He died 
the 18th of September, 1721, aged 58. 

Propertius Sextus Aurelius, an ancient Roman 
poet, was born at Mevania, a town of Umbria. 

Prudentius Quintus Aurelius, an ancient Chri- 
ſtian poet, was born in Spain, in the year 348. 


<uarles 
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Puarles Francis, an Engliſh poet, was born in 
the pariſh of Rumford, in Eſſex, in the year 1592. 
He died in September, 1644. 

Ruevedo Franciſco De, an eminent Spaniſh au- 
thor, was born at Madrid, in the year 1570. He 
died in the year 1645, or 1647. 

Quintus Calaber, a Greek poet. 


Nabelais Francis, was born at Chinon, in the 
province of Touraine, about the year 1483. He 
died in 1553. | | 
. Rocheſter John Wilnzot, was born in April, 
1648. He died the 26th of July, 1680, a deteſtable 
profligate, a diſtinguiſhed penitent. | 
. Roſcommon Wentworth Dillon, an Engliſh poet; 
was born in Ireland, He died the 17th of January, 
1084. e | | N 
Rouſſeau John Baptiſt, a French poet, was born 
at Paris, in 1669. He died the 17th of March, 
1741. | . / 9. : 
Riwe Nicholas, was born at Little Berkford, in 
Bedfordſhire, in 1673. He died the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1718. OL HG ET; ns 
Kowe Elizabeth, an Engliſh lady, was born at 
Ilcheſler, in Somerſetſhire, September 11, 1674. 
She died the 2oth ef February, 1730-7, the molt 
beautiful example to the female ſex iu the world. 


- 


- Sackville Charles, Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, 
was born the /24th of January, 1637. He died at 
Bath, the 19th of January, 1705-6. 

Sandys George, was born at Biſhopthorpe, in 
Yorkſhire, about the year 1578. He died in 
March, 1643-4- 


Sophecles, 
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Sopbocles, was born at Athens, the ſecond year 
of the 711t Olympiad, that is near 500 years before 
Chriſt. He died at Athens. 

Shake ſpeare Milliam, was born at Stratford- 

upon-Avon, in Warwickſhire, in April, 1 64. He 
died in 1616, aged 53. 

Shirley James, was born about the year 1594; 
in London. He died in the year 1666. 

Sternhold Thomas, an Engliſh poet, was born in 
Hampſhire. 

Suckling Sir John, was born at Witham, in 
Eſſex, in the year 1613. 


Swiſt Dr. Jonathan, the greateſt and meaneſt of 


men, 


T 
Taſſo Torquato, an illuſtrious poet of Italy, was 


dein the 11th of March, 1544. He died the 25th 
of April, 1595. 

Tate Nahbum, an Engliſh poet, was born in the 
kingdom of Ireland, about the middle of the reign 
of King Charles the Second. He died in the year 
$726; 

Terentius Publius, was born in the year of 
Rome 560. 

Theocritus, an ancient Greek poet. 

Theognis, a very ancient Greek poet, was born 
in the th Olympiad, or about the middle of my 
ſixth century before Chriſt, 

Thomſon ames, an excellent Britiſh poet, was 
born at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, the 11th 
of September, 1700. He died the 27th of Auguſt, 
1748. 


7 ickell Thomas, an Engliſh poet, of an elegant 
genius. 


Vida 
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U 

Vida Marcus Hieronymus, an illuſtrious Latin 
poet, was born at Cremona, in the year 1470. He 
died September 27, 1566, aged 96. | 

Virgil, the molt excellent of the ancient Roman 
poets, was born the 15th of October, in the year 
of Rome 684. He died the 22d of September, in 
his 52d year, | 


W 
Waller Edmund, an Engliſh poet, was born at 
Coleſhill, the 3d of March, 1605. He died October 


I, 1687. 


WR 
Young Edward Dr. author of the Night 
Thoughts, and one of the moſt ſublime poets in the 
world. Elevation and grandeur of imagination is 


the peculiar characteriſtic of this incomparable man. 


F. 


GRAMMARIANS, ANTIQUARIANS, 
and ARTISTS; 


C 


Amden William, author of Britannia. 
Cooper Samuel, painter to Oliver Cromwell. 


Dionyſius Halicarneſſenſis. 

Dugdale Sir William, an eminent Engliſh anti- 
quarian and hiſtorian, was born at Shuſtoke, near 
Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire, September 12, 1605. 
He died the roth of February, 1685-6, in the 81ft 
year of his age, 
Eraſmus 
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| E 

Eraſmus Deſiderius, a great reſtorer of letters 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, and one of the moſt 
illuſtrious men that ever lived, was born at Rotter- 
dam, the 28th of October, 1467. He died the 12th 
of July, 1536, in the 69th year of his age. 


F | 
Fabricius John Albert, one of the moſt learned 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leipſic, 
on the 11th of November, 1668. He died at Ham- 
burgh, the 3d of April, 1736. 
Freigius John-T homas, was born at Friburg, in 
Briſgow, and lived in the 16th century. He died 
at Baſil, of the plague, in the year 1583. 
Frobenius John, an eminent and learned German 
printer, was a native of Hammelburg, in Franconia. 


He died at Baſil, in the year 1527. 


G 

Gellius Aulus, a celebrated grammarian of anti. 
quity. 

Golins James, a great critic. 

Grevins John-George, was born January 29, 
1632. He died the 11th of January, 1703, in the 
71ſt year of his age. 

Gray Lady Jane, an illuſtrious perſonage of the 
Blood Royal of England, by both parents, was born 
at Broadgate, in Leiceſterſhire, in the year 1537. 

Grimaldi John. Francis, a painter of Bologna, 
was born at Bologna, in the year 1606. He died 
at Rome, in the year 1680, 

Grocyn William, a man eminently learned in his 
days, was born at Briſtol, in the year 1442. He 
died at Maidſtone, in the year 1522, aged 80. 


Gronovius 
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Gronovins John-Frederic, an eminent civilian 
and hiſtorian, was born at Hamburgh, in 1613. He 
died at Leyden, in the year 1672, 

Gronovius James, one of the moſt learned men 
of his age, was born at Daventer, October 20, 
1645. He died October 21, 1716. 


H 

Handel George-Frederic, an illuſtrious maſter in 
muſic, was burn at Hall, a city of Upper Saxony, 
February 24, 1684. He died the 14th of April, 

1759, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Hleinſius Nicholas. 

He ſychius, a very celebrated grammarian of Alex- 
andria. 


muſic. 


1 
Jones Inigo, the celebrated Engliſh architect, 
was born in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, about the year 1572. He died at Butleigh, 
his ſeat in Somerſetſhire, October 24, 1672. 


K* 


Kircher Conrad, a great critic. 
Kneller Sir Godfrey, a molt eminent painter, was 
born at Lubeck, a city of Holſtein, in Denmark, 


about the middle of the laſt century, 


L 
Lely Sir Peter, an excellent painter of the Eng- 
liſh ſchool, was bern at W. eſtphalia, in Germany, in 
the year 1617. He died at London, in 1680 
Lilly Milliam, was born at Oldham, in Hamp- 
ſhire, about 1466. He died of the plague, in Lon- 
don, in F ebruary, 1522, aged 54. 


Mar ſhas 


Holder N, illian;, a famous author on harmony of 


1} 


SO 


M | 

Mar ſham Sir John, was born in the pariſh of St. 
Bartholomew, in Norfolk, Auguſt 23, 1602. He 
died the 25th of May, 1685. 

Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, a celebrated 
painter, was born at Caravaggio, a village in Milan, 
in the year 1569. He died in 1609, aged 40. 

Michael Angelo Buonarruoti, was born at the 
caſtle of Chiuſi, in the territories of Arezzo, in Tuſ- 
cany, in the year 1474, He died at Rome, in the 
year 1564, aged 90. 

Montainus Benedict Arias, was born at Frexenal 
de la Sierra, in the dioceſe of Badajox, about the 
year 1528, Hedied in 1598, or 1600, 

Montfaucon Berdard De, was born at Roque- 
taillade, in the dioceſe of Alat, January 17, 1655. 
He died the 21ſt of December, 1741, aged 87. 

Moyle Walter, Eſq; was born in Cornwall, in 
the year 1672, He died the gth of June, 1721. 

Magliabechi Anthony, was burn at Florence, 
October 28, 1633. 


P 

Parrhaſius, a celebrated antique painter of 
Epheſus. | 

Paſor Matthias, a Chriſtian Lexicographer. 

Petreſc Nicholas Claude Fabri, an illuſtrious 
genius. 

Petavius Dionyſius, was born at Orleans, Au- 
guſt 21, 1583. He died at Paris, the 11th of De- 
cember, 1652, aged 69 years. 

Fhalaris, a celebrated tyrant of antiquity, was 
born at Aſtypalea, a city of Crete. 

Phidias, an exquiſite Greek ſculptor. 

Picart Bernard, a famous engraver, was born 
at Paris, in 1673. He.died in 1733, aged 60. 

X B b Pitiſcus . 
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Pitiſcus Samuel a very learned man, was born 
at Zulphen, a town in the Low Countries, in 1637. 
He died in 1717, aged 80. 3 

Plantin Chriſtopher, a celebrated printer, was 
born near Tours, in 1533. He died in 1598, 
aged 65 3 | 

Poufſin Nicholas, an eminent French painter, 
was born at Andel, a little city in Normandy, in 
the year 1594. He died in 1665. | | 

Priſcianus, an eminent grammarian of anti- 
quity, was born at Cæſarea 

Protogenes, a famous ancient painter. 


DPuintilianus 3 was born in the 
beginning of the _ of Claudius Cæſar, about the 
year of Chriſt 42. See a beautiful account of him in 


Rollin's Preface to his Inſtitutions, 8vo. 


Wy 

Rembrandt Van Rein, an eminent painter, was 
born near I eyden, in 1606 He died in 1668. 

Renaudot Euſebius, a French writer, was born 
at Paris, in 1646. He died in 1720 

Reuchlin John, was born at Pforzheim, in 1450. 
Fe died in 1522. | 

Richardſon Samuel, was born in the year of the 
Revolution, 1688. He died the ꝗth of July, 1761. 
| Rigaltins Nicholas, avery ingenious and learned 
man, was born at Paris, in 1577. Hedied in 1654. 

Roc he foucault Francis, a great genius among 

the French, was born in 1613, and died in 1680. 
Rubens Sir Peter-Paul, the prince of the Fle- 
mith painters, was born at Cologne, in 1577. He 
died in 1640. 


Salmaſius 
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Salmaſius Claudius, was born in the year 1582 . 


He died the 3d of September, 1653. 

Schmidt, was born at Delitzch, in-Miſnia, 1560. 
He died in 1637. | 

Schrevelius Cornelius, author of a Greek Lexi- 
con. 

Schurman Anna-Maria, a learned lady in Hol- 
land. 

Selden John, was born at Salvinton, near Ter. 
ring, in Suſſex, December 16, 1584. He died ths 
zoth of November, 16cg. 

Sennertus Andrew, was 8 at Wittemberg, in 
1535. He died in 1619, aged 84. 

Spelman Sir Henry, an eminent Engliſh anti. 
quarian, was born at Cengham, near Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, about the year 1561, He died the 25th of 
July, 1643. 

Stephanus Byzantinus. 

Stephens, the name of ſeveral learned printers. 

Srobeus Joannes, an ancient Greek writer, 

Sturmius James, was born at Straſburgh, in the 
year 1489. le died October the zoih, 15<3, 

Sturmins john, was born at Sleida, in Eiſel, 
near Cologne, October 1, 1507. He died the 3d 
of March, 1589 

Suidas, a collector of antiquities. 

Sylburgius Fredericus, was born at Marpurg, in 
the Landgraviate of Heſſe, in 1546. He died in 
1596. 

6 a tranſlator of the Seriptures. 


Thornhill Sir James, an eminent Engliſh painter, 
was born in the year 1676. He died in 1732. 


Tintoretto, 


- 
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« "Tintoretto, a great Italian painter, was born at 
Venice, in the year 1512. He died in the year 


1637. 3 TOS | 
. Toole Andreu, a learned Engliſh ſchoolmaſter, 
q was born in London, in the year 1673, He died 
the 2oth of January, 1731. 
| 
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